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LETTERS 
TO THE 
EDITOR 


Money where your mouth is 
EMBASSY ABIDJAN 


DEAR SIR: 

Again we enter the anxiety- 
filled season of reassignment, 
wondering whether we’ll be off to 
London or Paris, as dreamed, or 
lumbering off to Lubumbashi to fill 
a void that can only be handled by 
our singular skills. 

As I sat one evening, con- 
templating the billions of bats that 
fly over my patio in Abidjan (they 
are probably on their way to their 
new assignments in Mali), I was 
suddenly struck with the 
‘*Mecklenburg Master Assignment 
Plan.’’ Not wishing to insinuate 
my name into the regs, I renamed 
it the *‘Career Reassignment In- 
centive Management Plan,’’ 
otherwise to be known as CRIMP. 

This plan would save undue 
agony on the part of CDOs (career 
development officers) pleading our 
causes, countless hours of 
assignment-panel time, and mil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money. The system is not 
copyrighted, and I offer it abso- 
lutely free for the Department’s 
use. 

Here it is: All post allowances 
and differential payments would be 
eliminated, worldwide. Imagine 
the savings in the budget. Then, 
when an officer, FSS, FSO, FSR, 
etc., is due for reassignment he or 
she sends in his or her list of pref- 
erences to his or her (gee, unisex 
writing is cumbersome) CDO in 
the usual format. But, with each 
preference, he or she sends in a 
sealed bid. That is, the least 
amount of money that he or she 
will take for going to that particu- 
lar post. The benefits would be 
manifold. If the CDO had an over- 
subscribed position he or she 
would simply consider all the 
qualified candidates and give the 
position to the person who offered 


to go there for the least amount of 
money. 

Not only would the system 
work for the glamour posts, but it 
would also work for the hardship 
posts. An officer would be forced 
to ask him/herself: how much more 
is it worth to take the job in 
‘‘Upper Sweatshop?’’ Or: how 
much less is it worth for the cushy 
job in ‘‘Glamorina?’’ Also, at the 
end of an assignment cycle, any 
officer remaining unassigned 
would know that they had priced 
themselves out of the market and 
would be put on LWOP (leave 
without pay) until they reduced 
their bids to the going market 
price. 

CRIMP would be a remarka- 
ble demonstration to the rest of the 
world of free enterprise in action, 
as well as end once and for all the 
gripes about the pay and allowance 
system. 


Sincerely, 
CLIFF MECKLENBURG 


Name game is over 
EMBASSY KINGSTON 
DEAR SIR: 


Since, you haven’t yet changed 
the masthead, let me contribute 
one more suggestion: ‘‘ AFFAIRS OF 
STATE’’. Otherwise leave it as the 
NEWSLETTER. 


Sincerely yours, 
JAMES W. CARTER 


Dear Mr. Carter: The NEWSLET- 
TER it has been, is and will be. 
After several months of reviewing 
suggested new names for the publi- 
cation, the editors have finally 
concluded—in accord with what 
appears to be overwhelming 
sentiment—that the present name 
is the best of the lot. 


‘| resent it like hell!’ 
VIENNA, VA. 


DEAR SIR: 

What Ms. Barrett (Letters to 
the editor, January) has done has 
been to challenge my 26 years in 
the Foreign Service. I resent it like 
hell. Like her, I am a conscious, 
authentic human being. Besides 
being intelligent and decorative! I 
have enjoyed my Foreign Service 
life and I have never felt used or 
‘“*doormatted,’’ for, as many 
people will bear witness, I was 
never overly selfless but indeed 
patriotic. Masochism has never 
been my bag. 

Of course one is free! Free to 
love one’s mate. If Ms. Barrett 
thinks that working with and for 
one’s husband is being a paillasson 
then indeed I am one! But I am 
happy. I have truly loved and, of 
course, sometimes hated, our lives 
in Kabul, Tehran, Peshawar, Bar- 
ranquilla, Dacca and Tripoli, but I 
have always felt that my experi- 
ences have helped, enriched and 
made me a better person. Truly. 
My husband has been a true part- 
ner. I’ve never felt ‘‘out of it’’ be- 
cause I couldn’t read ‘‘eyes only’’ 
telegrams. You always hear about 
them in the end anyway! 

I don’t know how long Ms. 
Barrett has been with us, but I 
have a feeling she has never en- 
countered the elitism and 
camaraderie which have existed in 
the Foreign Service. What’s more, 
I don’t think she could ever have 
recognized it or felt good in it. 

Besides the Freudian rhetoric, 
there is a bit that bugs me. Ms. 
Barrett talks about all those poor 
diplomats who arrive at posts, 
either recently widowed, husbands 
of suicides, or recently divorced. 
Come, come. We have kept our 
friends throughout the years, and, 
if perhaps some have died, their 
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THE COVER—The snow is 
deep, the weather chilly as 
Ambassador Adolph Dubs is 
laid to rest in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery on February 
20, following services at Ft. 
Myer Memorial Chapei. The 
ambassador's flag is held in 
silent tribute. Earlier, Presi- 
dent Carter and others paid 
the nation’s respects to the 
slain envoy. See article on 
Page 2. (U.S. Army photo by 
Sgt. Specialist Larry Bo- 
sanko) 
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Ambassador Dubs, murdered in Kabul, is laid to rest 
‘He died as he lived,’ serving U.S., President Carter says 


MBASSADOR ADOLPH DUBS, who was kidnapped and mur- 
dered in Kabul, Afghanistan, was laid to rest with full military 
honors at Arlington National Cemetery on February 20. The 58- 
year-old career diplomat, a veteran of 29 years in the Foreign Serv- 


ice, had been seized from his car on 
February 14 while enroute from his 
home to work at the embassy, taken 
hostage by unknown terrorists, 
brought to the Hotel Kabul 
downtown, held in a room by his 
captors, and later killed in a shootout 
between the captors and Afghan 
police. 

Ambassador Dubs, nominated by 
President Carter as envoy to Af- 
ghanistan last June 1 and confirmed 
by the Senate on June 23, had served 
in Kabul for only seven months. Be- 
fore his appointment he held such as- 
signments as director of the Depart- 
ment’s Office of Soviet Union Af- 
fairs; deputy chief of mission and, 
later, charge d’affaires at the embassy 
in Moscow; and deputy assistant sec- 
retary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian affairs. 

In a special briefing for the news 
media on February 14, Assistant 
Secretary Hodding Carter III, the De- 
partment spokesman, declared: ‘*We 
were in direct touch with our embassy 
throughout the incident. The embassy 
repeatedly urged the Afghan Govern- 
ment to exercise patience and to at- 
tempt to obtain the ambassador’s re- 
lease without recourse to force. The 
Afghan authorities disregarded this 
advice, which we conveyed to them in 
the strongest possible terms.’’ 


President Carter, informed by 
Secretary Vance of the murder of 
Ambassador Dubs and the storming of 
the embassy in Tehran, Iran, also on 
February 14, paid the nation’s tribute 
to the slain envoy. ‘‘I am shocked and 
saddened by the murder of Ambas- 
sador Adolph Dubs in Kabul this 
morning,’’ he said. ‘*The act of brut- 
ality which took his life has deprived 
our nation of one of its most able 
public servants. Throughout his dis- 
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tinguished career in the Foreign 
Service, Ambassador Dubs took on 
difficult and challenging jobs, per- 
forming them with exemplary dedica- 
tion and skill. He died as he lived—in 
the service of his country—and the 
manner of his death redoubles our 
dedication to the struggle against the 
kind of senseless violence which took 
his life. My thoughts and prayers are 
with the family of Ambassador 
Dubs.’’ 


Secretary Vance asserted: 

‘*I cannot adequately convey my 
sense of shock and horror at the tragic 
death of Ambassador Adolph Dubs in 
Kabul early this morning after he was 
kidnapped from his car by terrorists. 
This brutal act of violence has taken 
the life of a dedicated public servant 
and a valued colleague. Throughout 
his career, Spike Dubs demonstrated 
the highest traditions of the Foreign 
Service. He has given his life serving 
his country. His bravery, self- 
sacrifice and personal sense of duty 
are qualities of which we are proud 
and which we all strive to emulate. 
His death only confirms us in our de- 
termination to work to eliminate the 
mindless violence which threatens our 
world community. On behalf of all 
his colleagues, I extend our deepest 
sympathy and condolence to Ambas- 
sador Dubs’ family.”’ 

President Carter, ‘‘as a special 
mark of respect to the memory of 
Ambassador Dubs,’’ ordered the 
American flag flown at half-mast ‘‘on 
all buildings, grounds and naval ves- 
sels of the Federal Government, in the 
District of Columbia, and throughout 
the United States and its territories 
and possessions.’’ The President also 
directed that the flag be flown at 


half-mast at all U.S. embassies, con- 
sular offices and other facilities 
abroad, including military facilities 
and naval vessels and stations. 

The President, coming by heli- 
copter from Camp David, Md., at- 
tended solemn planeside services at 
Andrews Air Force Base on Sunday, 
February 18. Earlier, a delegation of 
U.S. officials, including Director 
General Harry G. Barnes Jr., flew to 
Kabul to escort the flag-draped casket 
to Washington. President Carter and 
Secretary Vance, bareheaded in the 
11-degree weather, paid tribute to 
Ambassador Dubs and his long career 
of public service. Both leaders lauded 
the Foreign Service, and vowed to 
fight terrorism. Mr. Vance gave the 
Secretary’s Award—the Department’s 
highest honor—posthumously to Am- 
bassador Dubs. The citation on the 
bronze plaque, presented to his 
widow, Mrs. Mary Ann Dubs, read: 
‘For inspiring leadership, outstand- 
ing courage, and devotion to duty for 
which he gave his life. Kabul, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1979.”’ 

As he presented the award Sec- 
retary Vance noted that the events in 
Kabul and Tehran are ‘‘terrible re- 
minders that the diplomatic profession 
is dangerous as well as demanding.”’ 
He added: ‘‘Courageous and selfless 
men of the Foreign Service like Spike 
Dubs have all too often in recent 
years sacrificed their lives for their 
country. We owe them a debt beyond 
price. I pledge to you we will spare 
no effort to protect our diplomats 
overseas, and we will fight terrorism 
with all our resolve and our re- 
sources.”’ 


President Carter and Secretary 
Vance comforted Mrs. Dubs and the 
envoy’s daughter, Lindsay Jane, as 
the joint honor guard of the Military 
District of Washington carried the 
casket from the blue-and-white Air 
Force plane. The U.S. Navy Band 
played honors and a hymn as the cas- 
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“A brave and good man...” 
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The body arrives at Andrews Air Force 
base. (White House photo) 


ket was slowly moved from the plane 
to the wind-swept field, and then to 
the waiting hearse. The body was 
taken to the Memorial Chapel of Ar- 
lington National Cemetery—to lay in 
state until the funeral services at Ft. 
Myer Memorial Chapel two days 
later. 

The President and the silent 
audience—which included Ambas- 
sador of Nicaragua Dr. Guillermo 
Sevilla-Sacasa, dean of the diplomatic 
corps; scores of foreign envoys; many 
U.S. Government officials, and Am- 
bassador Dubs’ friends and colleagues 
from the Department—heard a 19-gun 
salute ring out and echo down the 
runway. 

Headed by first lady Rosalynn 
Carter, Vice President Mondale and 
Secretary and Mrs. Vance, hundreds 
attended the solemn services at Ft. 
Myer on Tuesday morning. The serv- 
ice was led by the Reverend Seth R. 
Brooks, pastor of the National 
Memorial Universalist Church in 
Washington, who opened the service 
with a prayer by Henry Cardinal 
Newman, after which the hymn, ‘‘A 
Mighty Fortress is Our God,’’ was 
sung. The Rev. Mr. Brooks then read 
the 23rd and 90th Psalms and pas- 
sages from Ecclesiastics and from the 
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Mes 


President Carter and Secretary Vance (Photo by Robert E. Kaiser, Visual Serv- 
console Mrs. Dubs and daughter ices) 
Lindsay Jane as Mrs. Vance looks on. 
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Apocrypha, including those begin- 
ning: ‘‘Let us now praise famous 
men,’’ ‘‘He will travel through 
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strange countries, The words of a 
learned man,’’ ‘“‘The Lord Almighty 
is God alone,’’ ‘‘God created man to 
be immortal,’’ and ‘‘The righteous 
live forevermore.’’ In addition, the 
Rev. Mr. Brooks read from the Book 
of Revelations and the Book of Wis- 
dom, closing with a passage from the 
Book of Revelations: ‘‘There shall be 
no night there.”’ 


Ambassador Marshall D. 
Shulman, special adviser to the Sec- 
retary and long-time friend of Ambas- 
sador Dubs, eulogized the veteran 
diplomat. Following the eulogy, the 
mourners joined in singing ‘‘For All 
the Saints.’’ The casket was then 
borne in a hearse to the gravesite. 
Mrs. Carter, Vice President Mondale, 
the Vances and other mourners es- 
corted Mrs. Dubs and Lindsay Dubs 
to the burial site. The funeral proces- 
sion moved to Section 5, which had 
been cleared of the 24-inch snow 
from Washington’s worst snowstorm 
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A NATION’S TRIBUTE—Vice Presi- 
dent Mondale presents the flag that 
draped the casket to Mrs. Mary Ann 
Dubs at Arlington National Cemetery. 
At left is the envoy’s daughter, Lindsay 
Jane. 


in 57 years. As the procession moved 
on, an honor guard fired a 19-gun 
salute and a bugler sounded taps. The 
casket team later carefully folded the 
flag and presented it to the officer in 
charge. The flag was then given to 
Mrs. Dubs. 


Honorary pallbearers included 
Ambassador Barnes; Ambassador 
(Ret.) Theodore L. Eliot Jr., Ambas- 
sador Dubs’ predecessor in Kabul; 
former Under Secretary Joseph J. 
Sisco; Jack Miklos, Sidney Sober, 
Tom Thornton, Joseph Sears, Nobel 
Melencamp, Dick Davies, Lee Stull, 
Jack Armitage, Ron Lorton, David 
Bloch and James Taylor. 

In a message of condolence from 
the Afghan government, Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Hafizullah Amin ca- 
bled Secretary Vance: ‘‘Due to the 
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tragic and unfortunate incident which 
resulted in the death of Ambassador 
Dubs, I convey my deepest condo- 
lences to you and to Mrs. Dubs and 
his bereaved family. I assure Your 
Excellency that no efforts were spared 
by the Afghan security authorities to 
save the life of the late Ambassador 
Dubs from the cowardly act of armed 
terrorists who took him hostage and 
inflicted on him wounds resulting in 
his subsequent death. Once again, I 
convey my deep sorrows and regrets 
on the sad demise of your very able 
«nbassador who was known as a 
good friend of Afghanistan.’’ 


Ambassador Dubs’ former 
colleagues in the Department’s Office 
of Soviet Union Affairs also sent con- 
dolences. ‘‘Those of us who worked 
with Spike Dubs over the years in 
Soviet affairs,’’ the message read, 
‘*feel a special sense of loss. In a 
business where tension and frustration 
are a way of life, his even temper and 
steady hand made him a model to 
follow. The greatest irony is that this 
warm man who had no enemies 
should have fallen victim to an act of 
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violence. We will remember him for 
his professional ability, his loyalty 
and most of all for his friendship. To 
us, Spike was a ‘nice guy’ who 
finished first.”’ 

In a speech at Atlanta on Feb- 
ruary 21 President Carter scored the 
‘*senseless act of violence’’ which re- 
sulted in the envoy’s death. The 
President lauded Ambassador Dubs as 
a ‘‘brave and good man who gave his 
life in the performance of his duty as 
a representative of the United 
States.”’ 


Earlier, Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoliy F. Dobrynin was summoned 
to the Department by Acting Secre- 
tary Warren Christopher ‘‘to express 
in the strongest terms the shock of the 
U.S. Government over the role played 
by Soviet advisers to the police of 
Kabul, Afghanistan, in the events that 
led to the assassination of our ambas- 
sador to Afghanistan.’’ Department 
spokesman Carter said the acting 
secretary pointed out that he was not 
accusing the Soviet advisers of re- 
sponsibility for the ambassador’s 
death. ‘‘He did, however, charge 


them with failure to heed repeated re- 
quests by U.S. embassy officials that 
the assault not be undertaken,’’ Hod- 
ding Carter added. ‘‘The refusal to 
consult by the Soviet advisers on the 
spot is impossible to justify given the 
fact that the life of the American am- 
bassador was in jeopardy. The acting 
Secretary asked Ambassador Dobry- 
nin to furnish us with a full report of 
the actions taken by the Soviet advis- 
ers in this tragedy.’’ 

Ambassador Dobrynin, deploring 
the slaying of Ambassador Dubs, de- 
nied that there was Soviet involve- 
ment in the death of the U.S. envoy. 
Soviet advisers had participated in the 
assault on the hotel room where Mr. 
Dubs had been held captive. Ameri- 
cans outside the room said they saw 
the advisers give weapons to the Af- 
ghan police. 


Mrs. Dubs requested that con- 
tributions in Ambassador Dubs’ 
memory be sent to the Adolph (Spike) 
Dubs Memorial Fund, care of the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion (AFSA), 2101 E Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. AFSA 


plans to add the envoy’s name to the 
memorial plaque in the Department’s 
diplomatic lobby at a ceremony on 
Foreign Service Day, May 3. 


Ambassador Dubs was born in 
Chicago on August 4, 1920. He re- 
ceived a bachelor-of-arts degree from 
Beloit College, in Wisconsin, in 
1942. After completing college he 
joined the Navy and served aboard 
destroyers as a lieutenant in the 
Pacific theater, until 1946. Following 
his discharge, Mr. Dubs attended 
Georgetown University. He joined the 
Foreign Service in 1950 and sub- 
sequently served as resident officer in 
Kulmbach, Germany; at the embassy 
in Monrovia, Liberia; and at the em- 
bassy in Ottawa. Following his as- 
signment in Canada, Mr. Dubs en- 
tered a two-year course on Russian 
area and language training—first in 
Washington at the Foreign Service In- 


At the solemn services for Ambassador 
Dubs are, from left, Lindsay Jane, his 
daughter; Mrs. Mary Ann Dubs, his 
wife; Vice President Mondale; first lady 
Rosalynn Carter; and Secretary and 
Mrs. Vance. 
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The scene at Arlington National Cemet- 
ery the day of the funeral. (U.S. Army 
photo by Sgt. Specialist Larry Bosanko) 


stitute and, later, at Harvard. He 
served on the Soviet desk in the De- 
partment, 1959-61, and then at the 
embassy in Moscow, for two years, as 
a political officer. Mr. Dubs returned 
to Washington in 1963 for a year’s 
assignment to the National War Col- 
lege. From 1964 to 1968 he served as 
political counselor at the embassy in 
Belgrade, receiving the Department’s 
Superior Honor Award. He then re- 
turned to the Department as director 
of the Office of Soviet Union Affairs, 
in the Bureau of European Affairs, 
until August 1971. Mr. Dubs later 
attended the Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy, at the Foreign Service 
Institute. Following his studies, he 
was named deputy chief of mission in 
Moscow. He also served as charge 
d’affaires there for about a year. Mr. 
Dubs again returned to the United 
States in 1974, becoming diplomat- 
in-residence at Southwestern Univer- 
sity, in Memphis, Tenn. He received 
a group Meritorious Honor Award in 
1972. 


Ambassador Dubs leaves his 
wife, the former Mary Ann Parsons; 
the daughter, Lindsay Jane, of the 
home address, 4928 Sentinel Drive, 
Sumner, Md.; his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Dubs Sr., of Ar- 
lington Heights, IIl.; a brother, Alex- 
ander Dubs Jr., also of Arlington 
Heights, Ill.; and a sister, Mrs. 
Wilma Dubs Milford, of Palatine, III. 


—BARNETT B. LESTER 


Special memorial service 
held in San Francisco 


Two dozen retired Foreign Serv- 
ice officers residing in the San Fran- 
cisco area attended a special memo- 
rial service on February 17 for Am- 
bassador Adolph Dubs. Philip C. 
Habib, former Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs, now diplomat-in- 
residence at Stanford University, gave 
the eulogy. Former ambassadors at- 
tending included Brewster Morris, 
Shirley Temple Black, J. Archibald 
Calhoun and Nicholas Hatcher. The 
service was held in the Chapel of the 
Presidio of San Francisco. 
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U.S. envoys slain in line of duty 


@ August 28, 1968 


® March 2, 1973 


@ August 19, 1974 


® June 16, 1976 


—Ambassador John Gordon Mein, U.S. envoy to 
Guatemala, was hit by bullets in an ambush in 
Guatemala City. 

—Ambassador Cleo A. Noel Jr. was slain by Black 
September Palestinian guerrillas at the Saudi Arabian 
embassy in Khartoum. 

—Ambassador Rodger P. Davies was killed by rioting 
Greek Cypriots who attacked the embassy in 
Nicosia. 

—Ambassador Francis E. Meloy Jr. was killed in 
Beirut while on his way to a meeting with Lebanese 
President-elect Elias Sarkis. 


@ February 14, 1979—Ambassador Adolph Dubs was kidnapped and later 


killed in a gunfight between his captors and Afghan 
government agents. This action took place in Kabul. 


This list comprises all American ambassadors killed since the founding of 
the U.S. Foreign Service. 
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‘Spike’ Dubs as he appeared to one of his officers 


By JAMES E. TAYLOR 


The author is the political of- 
ficer at the embassy in Kabul. 


EMORIES OF SPIKE 

DUBS’ character and of the 
way he related to people will prob- 
ably be his greatest legacy to those 
who had the good fortune, as I did, 
to know him. A few images of him 
in Kabul will always linger: his 
almost losing control of his emo- 
tions at the Marine Ball as he re- 
counted his experiences as a young 
naval officer in Tarawa; his 
shoes-off, feet-on-the-coffee-table, 
after-dinner talks in the homes of 
his staff; his inviting all U.S. mis- 
sion employees to a four-hour open 
house at the residence last Christ- 
mas, an event which many non- 
American employees said they will 
remember forever as the embodi- 
ment of American informality and 
graciousness; and Spike at the 
piano, leading us in singing 
Christmas carols, during which 
missed notes prompted an expres- 
sion on his face as if to say: 
‘**Well, maybe the composer was 


This photograph was taken shortly after 
Ambassador Dubs’ arrival in Kabul, as 
he presented his credentials to Noor 
Mohammad Taraki, right, chairman of 
the Revolutionary Council. 


wrong.”’ 

I recall one beautiful mild day 
in early February when Spike in- 
vited two Marine guards and me 
for lunch-time tennis. Having 
taken an hour to split two sets, 
Spike asked if we could spare the 
time to play a third, prompting a 
unanimous and affirmative reply. 
After thrashing us 6-1 in the rub- 
ber set, Spike took in the blue sky, 
the surrounding mountains and 
warm sun—and remarked: ‘‘Life is 
simply too short not to seize the 
good times when they come your 
way.”’ 

To anyone who worked for 
and with Spike Dubs, his out- 
standing quality was his ability to 
elicit professional respect from his 
colleagues, as well as personal af- 
fection from virtually everyone he 
encountered. Many individuals can 
do one or the other, but the capac- 
ity to do both is rarely seen. 

Spike maintained a genuinely 
open mind on professional and 
policy issues, and encouraged 
frank discussion on the part of his 
staff, especially if any of us held 
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differing outlooks. This approach 
was particularly useful in Kabul 
over the past few months, as a 
number of us began questioning 
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the efficacy of official U.S. policy 
toward a regime which was hostile 
to much of what we value. Spike 
had numerous sessions with me 
and with other members of the 
staff, yet despite differing and 
strongly held views, these sessions 
were always marked by the feeling 
that reasonable men can disagree 
and that no doors to further analy- 
sis and debate were ever closed. 
Spike’s willingness to listen and to 
reason, as well as my own high re- 
gard for his extensive experience 
and analytical ability, convinced 
me and probably others that it was 
well worth the effort to continue 
the debate within the embassy 
‘‘family’’ and to try to convince 
Spike of the ‘‘wisdom’’ of one’s 
own view. With Spike there was 
never any question of who was in 
charge, but there was also never 
any doubt that all had been given 
the opportunity to present a case 
for sincere consideration. 

Spike and I had several indi- 
vidual exchanges on many of these 
recent policy questions, especially 
regarding the nature of the 
Soviet-Afghan relationship. 
Perhaps because of our mutual 
service in Moscow, we had few 
differences on this particular issue. 
Nevertheless, in these discussions, 
the ever-present gleam in Spike’s 
eye would sometimes become a 
glint as he let it be known that 
whatever point I was trying to 
make was less than convincing. 

Spike’s standards were high 
and his praise was not easily ob- 
tained, thereby making it more 
valued when it came. Several re- 
ports I wrote, and which I thought 
were pretty good, were sent with- 
out comment from him, leading me 
to conclude that they could and 
should have been better written or 
more tightly argued. He believed 
deeply in the principle that one can 
always do better, but he assidu- 
ously applied that principle to him- 
self as well as to his subordinates. 

He was indeed a great guy. 





By Leo R. WOLLEMBORG AND JEFFREY BUCZACKI 


Mr. Wollemborg is a senior watch officer and Mr. 
Buczacki is a watch officer in the Operations Center. 
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Mr. Wollemborg Mr. Buczacki 


S THE DEPARTMENT’S ‘‘duty officer,’’ the Oper- 
\ ations Center is accustomed to a daily diet of crises 
and emergencies, ranging from coups and hijackings to 
Coast Guard seizures of foreign vessels and asylum re- 
quests. Nevertheless, the abduction of a U.S. diplomat 
overseas creates a particularly personal and deep-felt 
sense of urgency for those of us who first learn the news 
and have to act on it. This was the case on St. Valentine’s 
morning, 1979, when Embassy Kabul’s flash cable ar- 
rived reporting the kidnapping of Ambassador Adolph 
Dubs. Before the midnight-to-8 a.m. shift was over, the 
United States had not only lost one of its finest Foreign 
Service officers, but had come perilously close to losing 
its embassy in Tehran as well. 

At midnight, February 14, we relieved the previous 
watch—headed by Stan Valerga and assisted by Ann 
Evans. Russ Sveda, the night editor, and David Van Val- 
kenburg, operations assistant, made up the rest of our 
team. The Bureau of Intelligence and Research, which 
also maintains a watch in the Ops Center, was represented 
by Tom McMahon and Arlene Render. The previous 
watch had been one of the quietest in several weeks. 
Perhaps we should have been suspicious. 


Fifteen minutes into our shift, the message arrived 
from Kabul reporting that Ambassador Dubs had been 
kidnapped a half-hour earlier by unknown persons. The 
embassy had already contacted Afghan officials, but had 
only sketchy information about the incident and the am- 
bassador’s current whereabouts. In conjunction with the 
Intelligence and Research watch, we immediately con- 
tacted Ambassador Anthony Quainton, director of the 
Office for Combatting Terrorism. We also alerted the 
other officials who would form a task force in the Ops 
Center, to coordinate the U.S. Government’s response to 
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‘St. Valentine’s morning’ in the Operations Center 


Secretary Vance arrives to monitor events; Rope briefs President 


the situation. Simultaneously, we alerted the staff assist- 
ants of the seventh-floor principals; Harold Saunders, as- 
sistant secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian affairs; 
and watch officers of other Government agencies. We 
also attempted to telephone Embassy Kabul, a task ham- 
pered by the fact that Afghanistan’s telephone system was 
out of service for maintenance. 

During the next two hours, the Ops Center received 
10 flash cables outlining developments in Kabul. These 
we passed to Ambassador Quainton and his assistants, 
who by then had established telephone contact with our 
embassy in Afghanistan. It was over this line, kept con- 
tinuously open, that the U.S. Government followed 
minute-by-minute developments in Kabul, while the tele- 
grams received provided seemingly slow-motion punctu- 
ation to the scraps of conversation emanating from the 
Office for Combatting Terrorism task force area. 


At 2:17 a.m., the White House Situation Room senior 
duty officer, Dick Matson, convened a conference call. 
‘*] hate to raise another problem area,’’ he began, ‘‘but 
we have another serious problem.’’ He then passed a re- 
quest from Embassy Tehran, received outside normal 
communications channels, to halt all telegraphic traffic to 
the embassy because armed men had just entered the em- 
bassy compound. Meanwhile, a stunned member of the 
Iran Working Group was listening to a Marine security 
guard, reporting over a commercial telephone line from 


Iran working group in Operations Cen- 
ter includes, from left, Jim Ward and 
Tom Turley. Lt. Col. Roscoe Swann is on 


the telephone. (Photos by Donna Gig- 
liotti) 
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Afghanistan working group in Opera- 
tions Center includes, from left, H. R. 
Malpass and Beverly Smith, Bureau of 


Tehran, that the embassy was under attack. Ops Center 
director Bill Rope and the military representative, Navy 
Commander Sandy Morrison, joined the Iran Working 
Group in time to hear the shattering and continuous sound 
of automatic rifle fire coming over the telephone line’s 
loudspeaker in the Iran group’s working area. In this at- 
mosphere of tension, and mounting fear of two simul- 
taneous tragedies, we passed word to Secretary Vance 
and briefed Deputy Secretary Christopher, Under Sec- 
retaries David Newsom and Ben Read, Assistant Secre- 
tary Saunders and executive secretary Peter Tarnoff. 
Within an hour, Secretary Vance arrived in the Ops Cen- 
ter to personally monitor events. Mr. Newsom, Mr. Read 
and Mr. Saunders also came in, as did Henry Precht, 
country director for Iran; Bob Martin; and other members 
of the Iran Working Group who had been working almost 
non-stop since the Iranian crisis began in September. 


Through another telephone line linking us to the em- 
bassy in Tehran, we learned that approximately 200 per- 
sons, apparently leftists, were attacking the chancery, 
firing indiscriminately. About 3:30 a.m., all lines 
to Tehran went dead; eight minutes later, the U.S. Mili- 
tary Command in Europe reported the embassy had 
surrendered. 


While the scene in Tehran continued to be extremely 
tense, so did the situation in Kabul, where our embassy 
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Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs; 
Ronald Lorton, Afghanistan desk offi- 
cer; and Debbie Clark, duty secretary. 


was in radio contact with U.S. officers at the hotel where 
Ambassador Dubs was being held. Several minutes after 
learning of the ‘‘loss’’ of Embassy Tehran, we heard a 
voice in the Office for Combatting Terrorism task force 
area shout over the poor connection to Kabul: ‘‘The am- 
bassador is wounded? You say the ambassador is seri- 
ously wounded?’’ And, finally: ‘‘The ambassador is 
dead.’’ Within a few more minutes we had definite con- 
firmation of this tragic news. 


With all communications with Embassy Tehran cut, 
the most pressing need facing U.S. officials was for in- 
formation about the Americans in the embassy. We and 
members of the Iran Working Group awakened British, 
French, German, Swedish and Iranian diplomats in 
Washington, as well as nonofficial persons who have 
contacts with the new government, with urgent requests 
that they ask their missions in Tehran for news. We also 
attempted to set up a telex link with Tehran through one 
of the American wire services. As this was going on, 
Embassy Kuwait telephoned to say it was in radio contact 
with Tehran embassy personnel, who had locked them- 
selves into the post’s communications vault. For the next 
several days, the Iran Working Group maintained an open 
international telephone line to Kuwait, which became one 
of the Department’s principal links to the confused scene 
in Iran. 
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At 5 a.m., the Pentagon passed word from the U.S. 
military assistance group in Kermanshah that pro- 
Khomeini forces had retaken the embassy—but still no 
word about the Americans there. A few minutes later, 
President Carter telephoned the Ops Center for the latest 
news on Iran. Bill Rope briefed the President, who then 
spoke to Secretary Vance. 

A little after 7 a.m., we received three welcome 
reports— which proved premature —that our personnel in 
Tehran were safe and back in the embassy compound. It 
was only 24 hours later, in Embassy Tehran’s first out- 
going telegram since the takeover, that the Department 
knew for sure that our people were safe. 


Throughout this morning of crises, we in the Ops 
Center worked often independently, receiving reports and 
news and briefing the Secretary and other principal offi- 
cers of the Department and the Iran Working Group. 
However, all important matters were scribbled on scraps 
of paper and/or passed orally among us so that we were 
able at all times to work as a team and keep a detailed 
record of events. Everyone did more than his share. For 
the Ops Center staff, it was only later, in logging the 
night’s developments, that the tragedy in Kabul and the 
near-tragedy in Tehran took shape from the uncountable 
bits of information that we had received and passed on to 
those responsible for coping with the crises. When we 
finally headed home at 10 a.m., our relief shift, already 
two hours old, was carrying on from where we had left 
off. In our task force areas, the personnel of the Iran 


Working Group, some of whom had been up half 
the night, headed into another difficult day, while 
Ambassador Quainton’s group began to transform its 
operations from those of counter-terrorism to the sad 
responsibility of arranging Ambassador Dubs’ final return 


to Washington. @ 
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At work in the Operations Center are, 
from left, Tom Reynders, senior watch 
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As events were breaking in Iran and Af- 
ghanistan, a task force was established 
in Operations Center to monitor de- 
velopments a continent away, in Chad. 
From left are Roger Hart, Liberia- 
Sierra Leone desk officer; Mark Eaton, 
Chad desk officer; and Tom Macklin, 
personnel officer. 


officer; Howard Davis, watch officer; 
and Stan Valerga, senior watch officer. 
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View from Washington 


Volunteers at State 
help Iran evacuees 


By BETTY ATHERTON 


aa 


Mrs. Atherton 
The author is the wife of Alfred 
L. (Roy) Atherton Jr., ambassador- 
at-large. 


View from Tehran 


‘What does a bystander 
do in a revolution?’ 


By MARIE SULLIVAN 


Mrs. Sullivan 


The author is the wife of William 
H. Sullivan, U.S. ambassador in Iran. 


View from a ‘safehaven’ 


How one family has 
fared in crisis 


By GINNY TAYLOR 


Mrs. Taylor 


The author is the wife of Clyde 
D. Taylor, economic-commercial of- 
ficer at Embassy Tehran. 
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T HAS BEEN almost 23 years since 

the Suez crisis in the summer of 
1956, but our own experience then of 
family separation led me to volunteer 
my services in the Iran evacuation op- 
eration. At the time of the Suez, we 
were on home leave from Damascus, 
with transfer orders to Aleppo, Syria, 
where Roy had been assigned to open 
the consulate. Not long after our de- 
parture for the United States, all the 
U.S. embassy families were 
evacuated from Damascus to Beirut. 
In August, we learned that only Roy 
and our 14-year-old daughter, Lynne, 
would be issued travel orders to re- 
turn to the Middle East: Roy to 
Damascus and Aleppo, and Lynne to 
Beirut, where she was already enrol- 


HAT DOES A BYSTANDER 
do in the middle of a revolu- 
tion? It was not only the United States 
that was in a difficult position, it was 
also each and every American. There 
were over 40,000 Americans living in 
Iran in early September, and they 
were scattered all over the country. 
We were, of course, part of an 
even larger foreign community: Ger- 
mans, Pakistanis, French, Swedes, 
Koreans, Japanese .. . All of a sud- 
den, we found ourselves the objects 
of dislike . . . not by everyone, but 
.. . for the Pakistani servant at the 
U.S. embassy, it was: ‘‘Why are you 
here in our country?’’. . . for the 
American student on his way to 
school, it was: ‘‘Yonkee, go home.”’ 


PORADIC GUNFIRE .. 

nightly chanting of Muslim 
voices. .. daily blackouts for 
lengthening periods of time 

. Shortages of bottled gas for 
cooking and heating. . . frequent 
cancellation of schools. . . friends 
leaving daily. . . increasing danger to 
foreigners driving or walking in the 
streets. All these were part of the 
milieu in which we at Embassy 
Tehran found ourselves in the days 
prior to our voluntary departure from 
post on December 9, 1979. Against 
this background, it may be easier to 
understand our decision to leave be- 
hind husband and father as we flew 
out to Frankfurt on the first leg of our 
evacuation. 


. the 


led in the American Community 
School. Our two sons, Michael and 
Reed, and I were to remain in the 
States until further notice. I not so 
jokingly referred to ourselves as 
‘*Dulles’ hostages.’” We would re- 
ceive, during this period, $200 as a 
separate maintenance allowance. I 
puzzled over the term ‘‘separate 
maintenance.’’ Separate from Roy 
and Lynne we certainly were, but 
‘*separate maintenance’’ on $200 a 
month, even in 1956, was impossible. 

After 10 years of our family liv- 
ing independently at posts in Ger- 
many and Syria, the boys and I 
moved in with my parents, where we 
stayed for six months. During that 
time, I did substitute teaching in local 


And yet, life went on. People 
worked pretty much as usual. But 
every day there were changes. A new 
government; lifting of any and all 
censorship, which gave rise to a sud- 
denly volatile press; then martial law 
and curfews. As these changes came, 
we adapted to each new situation and 
wondered what next. 

It was not only the foreigners 
who wondered. The Iranians them- 
selves were baffled and upset. Origi- 
nally, it was the Khomeini group, ex- 
treme Islamic idealists, who led the 
fight against the shah. Other opposi- 
tion groups of all colorations fell in 
under the ayatollah’s mantle. The 
shah and his government were being 
attacked. So, too, were ‘‘the im- 


Tehran American School, where 
I had been a kindergarten teacher for 
three and one-half years and where 
our two children were enrolled, fi- 
nally capitulated to events; on De- 
cember 6 we were told we’d be clos- 
ing that day for Christmas vacation, 
not to reopen again until January 6. 
The children came home from classes 
that day depressed over the departure 
of their best friends, whose families 
in private business had been leaving 
Tehran for the past month. Now our 
children faced the bleak prospect of 
four weeks at home with nothing to 
do—no television or radio, little 
electricity to play stereos, restrictions 
on their movements around town, etc. 
In addition, this was the Muslim holy 
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public schools, the boys attended the 
near-by public school, and I tried, in 
vain, to find out when we would all 
be reunited. My periodic inquiries to 
the State Department were fruitless 
and left me totally frustrated, feeling 
completely estranged from the life I 
had known. 

In early March, we were issued 
travel orders to Beirut, but with the 
understanding that, since we had not 
been evacuated from Damascus, we 
were still entitled only to the separate 
maintenance allowance. Whatever 
expenses we might incur in Beirut 
were ours to bear. We went anyway, 
and lived in a Beirut hotel for over a 
month before we finally had orders 
for Aleppo. 


’ 


perialists,’’ such as Britain and the 
United States. 

People began to feel nervous. 
Schools were closed, then opened, 
then closed again. At night, shortly 
after curfew, there would be a cut-off 
of electricity. Fuel oil became scarce 
due to strikes in the oil fields. Houses 
were cold. 

The first departure of U.S. 
Government families took place De- 
cember 8 and 9. Most of those who 
left were mothers and their school-age 
children. It was sad to be leaving just 
before Christmas, but it seemed wise 
in view of the school situation and the 
approaching Moslem holy days, 
which were expected to be times of 
violent confrontation. Ashura brought 


month of Mohahram, and the rapidly 
approaching holiest of days, Ashura, 
was expected to be a very dangerous 
time. Then on December 7 came the 
news of voluntary departure for U.S. 
government dependents. We were 
told we could be safehavened any- 
where in the continental United States 
or in Rome, Athens or Frankfurt. For 
a variety of reasons, we and one other 
embassy family chose to go to 
Frankfurt. 

With two days’ notice to catch a 
chartered plane flying out of Tehran, 
we quickly packed a few suitcases 
and celebrated Christmas a few weeks 
early as we trimmed the artificial tree, 
opened previously-wrapped gifts and 
enjoyed Christmas cookies (baked in 
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It was that long ago experi- 
ence, particularly the feeling of iso- 
lation and estrangement, that led me 
to Henry Precht, country director for 
Iran, when I| thought of all the State 
Department families evacuated so 
abruptly from Tehran in recent weeks. 
By February 6, all families of U.S. 
Government employees had been 
evacuated. I spoke that day with 
Henry about setting up telephone 
contact with the families safehavened 
in the United States. With his con- 
currence and with administrative sup- 
port from the Bureau of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs, the Iran 
Evacuees Support Network Program 
was created. The two rooms which 
had been vacated by the China 


a great demonstration of anti-shah 
feeling. It was, however, non-violent. 
After Christmas, many more of the 
families with school-age children de- 
parted, husbands as well as wives and 
children, for many businesses were 
either closing up or cutting back the 
number of their employees. 
Demonstrations became more 
pointedly anti-American. The em- 
bassy was well-protected by the Ira- 
nian army, but it was a bit like an 
armed camp. As the situation de- 
teriorated, after the shah’s departure, 
we began to worry about ‘‘our defen- 
ders,’’ some of whom seemed to have 
a ‘‘Yonkee go home’’ mentality. Or- 
ders came from the State Department 
that all Government non-employed 


November, when school had been 
closed for a week and there was 
nothing else to do in riot-torn 
Tehran). There were the last-minute 
instructions to husband and father 
about how to run the washer, what to 
feed the pet hamster and what was left 
in the freezer. Then the time came to 
leave for the embassy compound, the 
staging point for the trip to the air- 
port. Fortunately, just the night be- 
fore, workers had finished laying the 
natural gas pipes in front of our 
house, and we were able to get the car 
out of the driveway where it had been 
sitting for five days. At the embassy 
we received instructions concerning 
our departure, and then were taken to 
the airport in a convoy of buses. Em- 


Working Group became our head- 
quarters. Their proximity to the Fam- 
ily Liaison Office proved ideal as 
particular family hardship problems 
emerged. 

The chief purpose of the network 
was to get in touch with all the 
families in the United States and let 
them know that the State Department 
cared about them, and that their con- 
cerns and problems were real and 
needed to be addressed. Laurie Tracy, 
a member of the Iran Working Group, 
and formerly the ambassador’s staff 
aide in Tehran, had already begun the 
compilation of the names of evacuees 
at safehavens both in the United 
States and overseas. Our first job was 


—/(Continued on next page) 


family members must leave Iran, not 
simply ‘‘at their own desire,’’ as had 
been the case. 

So we left on chartered planes, 
on Pan-American, on military flights. 
Evacuation in a military plane is not a 
terribly comfortable way to travel, but 
the Air Force did a great job of 
bringing out all remaining families 
and non-essential personnel, and, 
under special dispensation, some dog 
and cat members of the families. 

In Athens, getting people into 
temporary stopovers at various hotels 
was smoothly arranged. For two other 
embassy wives, Carole Mills and 
Pearl Richardson, and myself, it was 
particularly comfortable, since Am- 

—(Continued on next page) 


bassy personnel were extremely effi- 
cient in getting us processed and han- 
dling our luggage, but still it was wait 
and wait and wait some more—until 
all had arrived and our plane was 
ready for departure. It was the last 
plane to fly out of Tehran before the 
airport closed for several days. In the 
air at last, there was a mixture of 
feelings about our leaving—children 
happy to be off on a new adventure, 
wives worried about husbands left be- 
hind in a steadily deteriorating situa- 
tion, apprehensive about what lay 
ahead in safehaven posts. All of us 
were extremely tired after spending a 
physically and emotionally exhausting 
day on preparations for leaving post. 
—(Continued on next page) 
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ATHERTON 

—(Continued from page 13) 

to complete the lists with updated in- 
formation on addresses and telephone 
numbers. In addition, we began 
drawing up a list of next of kin for all 
personnel still in Iran. We became 
acutely aware of the importance of 
keeping current locator and next-of- 
kin cards in the Foreign Service 
Lounge. Because of the Privacy Act, 
it proved virtually impossible to ob- 
tain working telephone numbers from 
the telephone company without accu- 
rate and complete names and ad- 
dresses. 


By February 8, we had the lists 
finished as well as individual cards 
for each evacuated family. It took 


SULLIVAN 
—(Continued from page 13) 
bassador and Mrs. McCloskey took us 
in. We relaxed at dinner, saw a Gol- 
die Hawn picture, and went to bed. 
The next morning, forward 
travel having been arranged, we flew 
off—Mrs. Mills and Mrs. Richardson 
to Rome to stay close to Iran, and I to 
Washington to stay with my daughter. 
These days, you will find me in Room 
1212A at the State Department—a 
member of the support group which 
keeps in contact with the families, 
relatives and friends of embassy per- 
sonnel still in Iran. It is good to be 
able to talk with friends, pass along 
the latest information, and share ex- 
periences. @ 


TAYLOR 


—(Continued from page 13) 

Once on the ground in Frankfurt, 
we were very pleased with the way 
both military and consulate personnel 
processed us and got us into tempor- 
ary quarters. Electing to stay in 
Frankfurt indefinitely, my children 
and I were housed in a roomy apart- 
ment in the consulate general housing 
area, convenient to shopping and 
recreational facilities. While still very 
concerned about the situation in Iran 
and following it hourly in news 
broadcasts, we were able to enjoy our 
freedom of movement in Germany, 
and we began to unwind from some of 
the events of the past three months. 
However, soon after the first of the 


another week to 10 days to finish the 
next-of-kin lists and cards. That day, 
the 8th, Laurie gave me the status re- 
port from the Iran Working Group and 
we began telephoning families. Linda 
McCabe, family therapist in private 
practice, and wife of James McCabe, 
AID, who had served in Thailand, 
joined me in the telephone program. 
The third member of our initial group 
was Mary Louise Weiss. Several 
years ago, Mary Louise accompanied 
the mental health team that the office 
of Medical Services sent overseas to 
stimulate community action programs 
in the field. Tehran was one of the 
posts visited. As the wife of Leonard 
Weiss, a retired Foreign Service offi- 
cer, Mary Louise knew from experi- 
ence the importance of such a support 
program to the well-being of the 
evacuated family members. 

The calls had a threefold pur- 
pose: to give the families an update 
on the situation in Iran, particularly as 
it related to the safety of their family 
members still there; to give them the 
Iran Working Group phone number in 
case they needed to get in touch; and 
to provide a sympathetic, listening 
ear. 

Marie Sullivan, wife of our am- 
bassador in Iran, and Ginny Taylor, 
wife of the economic-commercial of- 
ficer in Tehran, joined our program 
and came in daily to phone families. 
Marie and Ginny were able to be even 
more reassuring than Linda, Mary 
Louise and I, since they had been in 


year, we received word that Tehran 
American School would not reopen on 
January 6, as had been planned, but 
would in fact remain closed for the 
rest of the school year. This meant an 
immediate change in plans, to enable 
the children to continue their school- 
ing. We moved on to the States and 
began living with relatives in Mary- 
land. Courtney, our sixth grade 
daughter, was able to begin school at 
once, but Mark, our son, a high 
school sophomore, had already re- 
ceived his first semester grades from 
Tehran American School and so was 
told he couldn’t begin school here 
until the start of the second semester. 
This meant he was out of school for 
more than seven weeks. 


Tehran, knew the people and had 
themselves been evacuated. Our sixth 
telephoner was Margaret Sullivan, 
wife of Foreign Service officer Daniel 
Sullivan. Margaret, a full-time em- 
ployee elsewhere, came in after work 
each day for an hour or more. Having 
the same surname as Marie Sullivan, 
she carefully avoided giving her name 
when she phoned, for fear there 
would be confusion with the other 
Mrs. Sullivan, as there had been 
when they served together in the 
Philippines. 

Each day the Iran Working 
Group apprised us of the current situ- 
ation and gave us names of particular 
persons to call with messages from 
Iran. At their request, we sent cables 
to all overseas safehavens, with mes- 
sages for transmittal to the evacuees 
in their consular districts. We, in 
turn, referred to the working group all 
inquiries and calls from newspapers, 
radio and TV stations. 

It was on the 17th of February 
that we began calling with good news 
for some of the families. The number 
of employees remaining in Iran was 
being reduced considerably. 

We plan to continue the network 
program as long as there is a need for 
it. A questionnaire is being mailed to 
all evacuees. We hope it will elicit 
specific information concerning their 
safehavens, financial matters, and the 
family and individual stresses result- 
ing from the evacuation. From our 
telephone conversations, we know 


Having gotten the children set- 
tled in their respective schools, / was 
the one who felt adrift—a fifth wheel. 
My husband still had a job back in 
Tehran (bad as the conditions might 
be), and the children were in school 
and making friends while getting in- 
volved again in Scouts and sports. 
But I had lost my job and didn’t have 
a home. After several weeks of 
searching for something in the area of 
the children’s schools that I could 
afford, I found a small apartment and 
we three moved in the first of March. 

I’ve been able to do some vol- 
unteer work in the Iran Evacuees 
Support Network Program at State, 
and thus have been in contact with 
most of those who were evacuated 
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that adjustment has been difficult. 
Many families have had to move in 
with relatives, which is fine for a 
short time, but is far from ideal for 
longer periods. The special cost-of- 
living allowance for Iran, paid at the 
separate maintenance allowance rate 
(1971), continues to be inadequate. It 
does not reflect increased rental costs 
nor the other costs involved in estab- 
lishing separate housing. 


For the children, there was the 
adjustment once more to new schools. 
One of the evacuees was in his senior 
year. Completing that final high 
school year in a strange school is not 
living in the best of all worlds. Since 
there are no educational allowances in 
the United States, the evacuation has 
worked a real hardship on one family 
with a learning-disabled child. And, 
of course, first and foremost in the 
thoughts of each separated family is 
the fear for the safety of the family 
member in Iran. 

Several unusual situations have 
emerged with this evacuation; the 
continental United States has been 
designated as a safehaven; tl-ere have 
been three safehavens authorized 
overseas; many evacuated families 
with foreign-born spouses have cho- 
sen to go to the spouses’ countries of 
birth, so families are scattered around 
the world—in the Philippines, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Sweden, Germany, 
France and the United Kingdom. 

Even though the questionnaires 


from Iran. It’s been satisfying to 
maintain friendships and help pass on 
pertinent information this way. And it 
has filled empty hours in my days. I 
hope to do some substitute teaching 
soon. 


It would be nice to be able to 
wrap this story up by saying it’s all 
over, that we’re reunited as a family, 
back in Iran or off to another post. 
But we’re still evacuees waiting—not 
sure what the future holds for us. @ 


Members of the Iran evacuee support 
group are, from left, Marie Sullivan, 
Mary Weiss, Virginia Taylor, Margaret 
Sullivan, Betty Atherton and Linda 
McCabe. 
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have not yet been returned, we have, 
on the basis of our telephone conver- 
sations and our observations, some 
areas of concern that we feel need to 
be addressed. First, just as responses 
to congressional inquiries for con- 
stituents about friends or relatives in 
Iran have been considered official 
business and therefore have been re- 
sponded to by employees of the State 
Department, we feel communication 
with family members of official U.S. 
Government employees should be 
considered official business. 

Second, the predetermination 
of safehavens for each post, including 
current information about available 
living accommodations, i.e., Gov- 
ernment quarters and hotels, would 
eliminate some of the confusion that 
is bound to occur once an evacuation 
is imminent. 

Third, the subject of evacuation 
could be included in the post orienta- 
tion program for newcomers. Every- 
one could be advised of the desig- 
nated safehavens and of the need to 
have important documents ready to 
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take out in case of evacuation. These 
documents would include family pa- 
pers, powers of attorney, current 
school and medical records and in- 
ventories of household effects. 

Fourth, the separate maintenance 
allowance should reflect the actual 
cost of maintaining a separate resi- 
dence. Evacuated families should not 
be forced to impose on relatives and 
friends. Might it not be more cost- 
effective, in these days of quick 
transportation, to fly evacuated 
families to their country of origin, 
and have all of them receive the 
separate maintenance allowance? 

Fifth, and last, we hope that 
such a support network program as we 
began for the evacuees from Iran will 
be established, institutionally, when- 
ever other evacuations occur. We 
have tried to meet a need. There is no 
doubt that future programs, building 
on this group’s experience, can be 
even more effective and supportive. A 
support network program is one more 
way in which the State Department 
can demonstrate that it cares. 





TERROR IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


THREE EYEWITNESS ACCOUNTS FROM EMBASSY TEHRAN 


By GEorGE A. MCKINNEY 


The author is the supervisory 
communications and records officer 
at the embassy. In the Foreign Serv- 
ice since 1966, he had already lived 
through an attack on a consulate in 
Nigeria and an abduction in Chad. 


FTER MONTHS of demonstra- 

tions and anti-American actions 

in Tehran, our embassy there was 

overrun on February 14. On that day, 

Tony Bart, com- 

munications elec- 

tronic officer, and 

I were installing a 

direct telephone 

line in the coun- 

selor’s office for 

communications 

with the Iran 

Working Group in 

Washington. The 

Mr. McKinney time was about 

9:45 a.m. Foreign Service national 

Hezaghia Foruzanfar, telephone unit 

supervisor, came running into the of- 

fice, shouting that the embassy was 

under attack at the eastern wall of the 

compound. At this time heavy shoot- 

ing started and bullets were flying 

everywhere. Administrative counselor 

Ron Mills, Tony Bart, Bob Culver 

(the trade center director) and I hit the 

floor. The firing was damn close; we 

were pinned down, unable to move. 

Tony yelled that he and I should try to 

get upstairs to the communications 

office, but I said we should stay down 

a few minutes more. We then made a 

break for the hallway which led to the 
second floor. 

To get upstairs we had to go 
through two wooden doors and one 
secured metal gate. This presented a 
problem because the wooden doors 
were electronically controlled by Ma- 
rine security guards. I held the first 
wooden door open and Tony made a 
mad dash of about 30 feet, in the 
open, under heavy fire. He made it 
across and then it was my turn. The 
Marine guard booth was being shot to 
hell with, it seemed, everything the 
attackers had. (We later discovered 
they were using AK-47s, M-1 rifles, 
50-caliber machine guns and different 
types of handguns.) 
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I slid across the 30 or so feet. 
Then the firing continued through the 
main entrance, where Tony and I 
were crouching. Thank God someone 
(Willy Sutton, I think—the noncom- 
missioned officer in charge of Marine 
security guards) hit the electronic 
controls, releasing the door leading 
upstairs. We thought we had it made 
then, and ran up the winding stairs to 
the hallway leading to the communi- 
cations office. We reached the top of 
the stairs, only to discover that the 
security gates were closed. Directly 
behind us, bullets were coming 
through a large window, hitting above 
us and on both sides. 


We hit the floor and kicked at the 
door, yelling that it be opened. 
Someone swung it open and we 
dashed for the vault. 

—(Continued on page 18) 
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AERIAL VIEW of the U.S. embassy 
compound in Tehran. Marine guard- 
house is in foreground, at center of 
photo, just to right of the row of trees. 
Area behind the trees is for the motor 


By GEORGE B. LAMBRAKIS 
The author of this firsthand nar- 


rative is the counselor for political 
affairs at Embassy Tehran. He cabled 
this dispatch from Paris. 


N SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 

the army guards left the Ameri- 
can embassy compound, but the em- 
bassy was not attacked. 

Two days 
later the embassy 
was threatened 
with an attack if it 
did not lower the 
American flag and 
raise the new rev- 
olutionary flag, 
but that attack too 
did not mate- 

= rialize. 
Mr. Lambrakis Wednesday, 
February 14, began as a quiet day. 
The sun was shining, more people 


pool. Chancery is the horizontal build- 
ing in center of photo, to the right. Am- 
bassador’s residence is visible through 
trees, above the chancery. Deputy chief 
of mission residence is at top of photo, 
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were in the streets than for several 
days, and a number of embassy offi- 
cers and staff members who had 
stayed home the previous days for se- 
curity reasons found their way into 
the chancery to greet this appearance 
of a return to normalcy. This was in- 
deed the morning that a friendly mes- 
sage had arrived from Secretary 
Vance for Foreign Minister Sanjabi, 
which was duly sent to him by an em- 
bassy driver. (No American accom- 
panied it because of the risky situa- 
tion in the southern part of town.) 


Then, shortly after 0930, por- 
tions of the embassy compound began 
to take rounds of incoming rifle and 
machine gun fire. The 19 marines 
went quickly to their duty posts, 
dressed in body armor and tear gas 
helmets, carrying tear gas grenades 

—(Continued on page 20) 


in center, surrounded by trees. Tall 
building in left foreground is not part of 
the embassy. (Photo from Office of 
Foreign Buildings) 
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By My _es L. GREENE 


Mr. Greene is political-military 
counselor at the embassy. 


HE VALENTINE’S DAY attack 

on Embassy Tehran was the cul- 
mination of five months of growing 
crisis. During that time, we in the 
embassy became 

inundated’ by 

duties related to 

the American 

community and 

the broader Ira- 

nian crisis to such 

a degree that this 

was finally the 

all - consuming 

focus of every- 

Mr. Greene thing we did. 

Tehran and other Iranian cities 
had been under curfew since early 
September. The country’s economy 
and governmental apparatus were 
coming to a halt. Strikes dominated 
government agencies and private 
businesses. Many urban facilities 
were burned out on November 5. The 
consulates in Tabriz, Isfahan and 
Shiraz were often subjected to even 
more intense public pressures than the 
embassy faced in Tehran. By early 
December, a voluntary departure from 
Iran of many dependents and some 
employees had begun. What had been 
an American community of more than 
40,000 began to disappear. 

It was from early December on- 
ward that the many elements of the 
crisis became almost the sole occupa- 
tion of embassy personnel and their 
dependents. Coping with the curfew 
had already become a daily fact of 
life. Social events gradually disap- 
peared, except for an occasional 5 
p.m. dinner. Deputy chief of mission 
Charles Naas and his wife, Jean, 
bravely gave a B.Y.O.B. (bring your 
own bedroll) New Year’s Eve party 
that began at 8:30 p.m. (30 minutes 
before curfew) and lasted through the 
time when curfew ended the next 
morning. Getting new arrivals from 
the airport into town during curfew 
hours was a much talked-about com- 
petition, to see who was stopped at 
the most checkpoints on the way into 
the city. 


But soon more serious elements 
hit the American community. Fuel oil 
was almost impossible to buy at any 
price, and everyone matched esti- 
mates of how many days their home 
supply would last. We were all 
thankful for an unusually mild and 
sunny winter. Gasoline lines were 
blocks long, and then at the pump you 
could normally buy only five gallons. 
International schools closed. News- 
papers ceased publication. Mail came 
sporadically. The air controllers at the 
Tehran airport went on strike, and 
international flights diminished pre- 
dictably. Cash was difficult to ac- 
quire, so the embassy had strict lim- 
itations on cashing dollar checks, 
while the rial exchange rate fluctuated 
increasingly. As the shah departed 
and Ayatollah Khomeini returned, the 
embassy received permission to pack 
and send out limited shipments of 
each family’s most valuable posses- 
sions. 

With the weeks passing, the em- 
bassy devoted more and more time to 
the affairs of the American commu- 
nity and to those Iranians interested in 
going to the United States. The latter 
involved, among other things, a flood 
of visa applications from students 
who had come to realize that Iranian 
universities and high schools were 
unlikely to reopen during the current 
academic year. For the American 
community, embassy personnel were 
busily refining the evacuation plan, 
answering endless queries in a new 
Mission Information Center and 
holding frequent security briefings for 
business groups. 


So February 14 arrived. The 
attack on the embassy by leftist forces 
has been reported in great detail by 
the world press. For the nearly 70 
embassy employees who were on the 
compound at the time, it was an un- 
forgettable and, unfortunately, very 
frightening experience. By the end of 
that day, embassy personnel had de- 
stroyed most of what remained of our 
files and smashed most of our com- 
munications equipment. The attacking 
leftists had broken many windows and 

—(Continued on page 22) 
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TERROR IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


McKINNEY 
—(Continued from page 16) 


On our own turf now, we began 
preparing for emergency destruction. 
All we needed was permission from 
Ambassador William H. Sullivan or 
deputy chief of mission Charles W. 
Naas. Other embassy employees 
began coming into the communica- 
tions center for final safe-haven. It 
should be noted here, that during all 
the confusion and shooting, Ambas- 
sador Sullivan was directing and con- 
trolling, along with regional security 
officer Rick May, the deployment and 
movement of our Marine security 
guards. This was done via VHF 
radios. 


As time passed and specific 
duties were given to communications 
and records officers Ray Minnick and 
Bob Rigby, and also to communica- 
tions electronics officer George 
Goldstein on priority destruction 
matters, we heard the Marines saying 
they were under direct attack; they 
asked whether they should return the 
fire. Ambassador Sullivan directed 
them to surrender if possible but, if it 
meant saving themselves, to return 
the fire. 

One particular case, in which the 
Marine security guard did surrender 
after talking to the ambassador, made 
us all get a lump in our throat. As I 
remember his words, they went like 
this: ‘‘‘Cowboy,’ this is ‘Striker.’ I 
am under direct attack. Shall I return 
fire or surrender?’’ Transmission by 
the ambassador: ‘‘This is ‘Cowboy.’ 
Surrender if possible.’’ The Marine 
came back and said: ‘‘Aye, aye, sir.”’ 
End of transmission—and that was all 
we heard from him. I believe this was 
Sgt. Roark Anderson, who was 
caught in the ambassador’s residence. 
Later in the day, we discovered his 
shotgun in one of the rooms there. 

Other Marines suffered the 
same fate and were taken prisoner. | 
personally feel their surrendering 
saved their lives. They were outnum- 
bered, and their shotguns were no 
match for the AK-47s, etc. Not one 
Marine cracked or broke under these 
very strained and difficult encounters. 
We heard them continuously helping 
each other over the VHF radios. One 
would lay down a field of fire so 
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others could move into better strategic 
positions. Their professional actions 
and personal bravery gave us time to 
destroy our sensitive communications 
equipment. 

As time went by, the communi- 
cations and records unit and telecom- 
munications unit were filling up with 
personnel. I had asked other officers 
to assist us in destroying equipment 
and gave them the tools to accomplish 
this task. Two secretaries, Clarissa 
Minnick and Barbara Jean Hill, were 
also assisting in preparation for de- 
struction. Personnel officer Mike 


Embassy Tehran 
casualty list 


@® Gholam-Ali Kord, waiter, 
shot and killed in the embassy res- 
taurant. 

@ Mohammad-Ali Sarefi, shot 
and killed in the former embassy 
transient apartment building. 
Seventeen-year-old son of an em- 
bassy charwoman. 

@ Marine Sgt. Kenneth Kraus, 
head wounds from shotgun blast. 
Held in captivity nine days, then 
released. 


@ Yaghoob Aghakhan- 





McLaughlin volunteered to assist me 
in our part of the office. Mike also 
doctored my injured hand, which I 
had cut deeply getting other tools for 
destruction. 

The attackers had entered the 
building and the shooting was close 
and nerve-wracking. The voice of 
Charlie Naas came in loud and clear 
over the radio, giving us final permis- 
sion for destruction. Let me add a 
couple of items here showing what 
was happening in the vault area. 
Political counselor George Lambrakis 
was in direct contact with the De- 
partment during 80% of the initial at- 
tack, before the attackers came into 
the vault. Political officer Dave Pat- 
terson was constantly on the phone 
calling Khomeini contacts for assist- 
ance (this action possibly saved 
lives—because assistance did arrive, 
which we heard over our VHF 
radios). 

A round of applause went up 
when we heard that help had 


arrived—this was short-lived, though. 
Heavy shooting continued, and. bul- 
lets were tearing at our walls. I ad- 
vised everyone to sit down and stay 
away from air conditioners, due to the 
possibility of bullets coming through 
them. 

Our final destruction of equip- 
ment and materials was under way. 
Each communicator knew exactly 
what to do and did it. Tony Bart and 
George Goldstein were in one room 
destroying a very sensitive unit, while 
Ray Minnick and Bob Rigby were in 
another room carrying out their de- 


Tapehveri, an embassy driver, shot 
in back in embassy restaurant. 
Hospitalized four days. 

@ Mashghali Mohammad Ali, 
an embassy driver. Top of head 
grazed by bullet. 

e Habibollah Eftekhar, an 
embassy driver, stabbed in back of 
leg in the dispatcher’s office. 
Wound sutured at a hospital. 

@ Marine Sgt. Larry A. Pen- 
namon, struck repeatedly in left leg 
by rifle butts and kicks, causing 
bruises and abrasions. 

e Army Sgt. Richard Noble, 
flesh wound, upper right arm. 


struction duties. Mike McLaughlin 
and I were in yet another room com- 
pleting our tasks. After we finished 
these important duties we began de- 
stroying other documents lower on 
our priority destruction list. Our de- 
struction was a complete success, in 
accordance with existing regulations. 
Later in the day, Mr. Naas asked me 
if we had completed destruction of es- 
sential equipment and I told him yes. 

At this time someone yelled that 
the attackers were coming down the 
hall to the vault, so I got on our 
emergency radio to make sure Wash- 
ington was informed that we were 
surrendering and that they were en- 
tering the vault. As my transmission 
ended, I rolled away from the radio, 
yelled for everyone to stand up and to 
put their hands over their heads and 
not move. Just then, an attacker came 
in with a burp gun and began moving 
us out. We were herded down to the 
ambassador’s office and gathered to- 
gether there. Shooting was still going 
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on outside; standing up was danger- 
ous. We were told to get on the floor. 
It was crowded; people were laying, 
sitting and leaning on each other. One 
of the younger attackers—or perhaps 
he was a Khomeini follower—we 
weren’t sure which—told us we were 
safe and would not be harmed. That 
was on one side of the room; on the 
other, a man with a burp gun was 
saying he was going to shoot us. He 
was very nervous and had his finger 
on the trigger. I had whispered earlier 
to Mike McLaughlin that ‘‘this looks 
like the end,’’ and I think others were 
feeling the same way. 

About this time a shot ripped 
through a window about three feet 
from where I was on the floor, and 
tore into the wall near the person who 
said he was going to shoot us. He was 
hit in the face by plaster, or some- 
thing, and fell back. He then hollered 
that one of us had a weapon and had 
shot at him. Captain David Roberts of 
the defense attache’s office, about 
two people away from me, yelled in 
Farsi that the shot came from outside, 
not inside. He wasn’t really con- 
vinced, but his comrades tried to set- 
tle him down. 

The firing subsided a little. Now 
they began moving us in single file 
down the stairs. If they were sup- 
posed to be our freedom troops, they 
sure didn’t overplay that role. We 
were searched thoroughly numerous 
times while moving down the stairs. 
My car keys and house keys were 
taken. One went through my billfold, 
saw $150 in green and said: ‘‘Good 
money.’’ He handed it back to me. 
During this time I think the group es- 
corting us out were a mixture of the 
attackers and those who rescued us. 
We could not tell the difference. 

We were then marched out the 
west door and lined up. Someone 
noticed the bandage on my hand and 
looked at my cut. The bone was 
showing, and they decided I should 
go in an ambulance to a hospital. 
Under armed guard they put me in an 
ambulance (for some reason, there 
were many ambulances on the scene). 
I told them I wanted to stay with the 
other people, but either they didn’t 
understand or preferred that I stay in 
the ambulance. I tried to get out and 
was pushed back in; I tried to get out 
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again and was forced back in. Finally, 
a person understanding English 
showed up, and I told him I wanted to 
remain with the others and my hand 
was going to be O.K. Actually, I felt 
my chances were better being in a 
group than being alone. Hell, I didn’t 
even know who was taking me 
away—goodies or baddies. Anyway, I 
got back in line near Mike 
McLaughlin and related what had just 
happened. 

Heavily guarded, we were led to 
a position up against a wall. We posi- 
tioned all the women behind the men, 









. ul 
Ambassador Sullivan: He took command. 





since we didn’t know what was next. 
Thank God for our Farsi-speaking 

members, who tried to keep us in- 

formed of what was going on. There 

were heavily-armed people on top of 

the walls behind us, and another 

group directly in front of us. We still 

didn’t know who was who, so all we 

could do was wait. 

After a while, Ebrahim Yazdi, 
the deputy prime minister, arrived on 
the compound and began giving in- 
structions. One of his men, using a 
megaphone, told the original attack- 

—(Continued on next page) 
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McKINNEY 

—(Continued from page 19) 

ing force that those who were not 
with the Islamic movement and fol- 
lowers of Ayatollah Khomeini were to 
leave the compound. This upset the 
other group and they tightened their 
positions around us. This group fi- 
nally gave in and said we would be 
their hostages while their people de- 
parted safely. One of the men on the 
wall balked. He didn’t like giving up 
his captives, but he reluctantly left his 
position. 

During this period Ambassador 
Sullivan was being led (with someone 
holding each of his arms) from one 
spot to another. From where we were, 
we couldn’t tell what they were trying 
to do with him. Economic officer 
Skip Boyce was with him during this 
time, assisting in interpreting. After 
the attackers had left the compound, 
we were taken to the ambassador’s 
residence for our safety. Guards sur- 
rounded the residence, and Mr. Yazdi 
explained to us what he thought had 
happened and who had attacked the 
embassy during the past few hours. 
He, others and the ambassador then 
conversed while the rest of us sat 
around on the floor and on furniture. 
The ambassador’s residence had many 
holes in the walls, ceiling and mirrors 
from the attackers’ weapons. 

We attempted to make a head- 
count but too many persons were 
missing, so alternate actions were 
taken. One Farsi-speaking American 
accompanied groups of Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s people in rounding up our 
missing friends. They slowly began to 
arrive in small groups from different 
locations, after being forced out. 
Some didn’t realize they were going 
to be safely escorted to the ambas- 
sador’s residence, but then, the way 
they were taken was not in a gentle 
manner. Gil Harcum, deputy com- 
munications and records officer, said 
they broke down the door to the 
apartment where he was. He said he 
and Elvira Barone, another communi- 
cations officer, raised their hands 
over their heads and were taken out. 
Jerry Alley, another communications 
officer was taken in a similar manner. 
All of us felt relief as our missing 
friends turned up, one by one or in 
small groups. They related what they 
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saw and we in turn gave them our 
stories. We were then taken under 
guard to the embassy restaurant, 
where we ate, drank and rested. This 
ended our day of confusion, fright 
and chaos. 

For the record, the communica- 
tions section could never have ful- 
filled its responsibilities in maintain- 
ing communications during this crisis, 
or carried out a successful destruction 
plan, without highly professional 
guidance from the Office of Com- 
munications in Washington. From the 
time the crisis became serious, Stu 
Branch, the deputy assistant secretary 
for communications, had his person- 
nel on top of the situation. Our situa- 
tion reports and their replies 
smoothed the way for preparing for an 
emergency. The emergency became 
real and was handled in the right way. 

Also, the highest praise should 
go to all on the embassy staff for re- 
maining calm and collected under the 
most dangerous conditions an em- 
ployee may face serving his country. 
Ambassador Sullivan, no doubt, 
saved numerous lives by making 
proper decisions and continuously 
giving guidance to our Marine guards 
and others of us under fire. From the 
communications side, Gil Harcum, 
Jerry Alley, Elvira Barone, Ray Min- 
nick, Bob Rigby, Tony Bart and 
George Goldstein should be highly 
commended for the parts they played 
during those very difficult times. 

The above is the way I saw 
February 14, 1979. Others may re- 
member it better or differently. 


Henry Precht, country director for Iran 
and head of Department’s Iran Working 
Group. 


LAMBRAKIS 

—(Continued from page 17) 

and shotguns loaded with buckshot. 
Ambassador William H. Sullivan 
quickly assumed command over the 
walky-talky network. 

In a few minutes all of us heard 
a marine whisper over the walky-talky 
system: ‘‘Two of them are on the 
compound by the Roosevelt Gate. 
They are heading towards the resi- 
dence. More are joining them.”’ 

This group of invaders happily 
spent about a half-hour shooting up an 
embassy residence, in which the few 
servants present had taken shelter in 
the basement. They looted a few 
items and left behind four pairs of 
their shoes in return for some be- 
longing to the ambassador. Other 
groups meanwhile worked their way 
into other parts of the large com- 
pound. They had organized well. 
Snipers from buildings surrounding 
the compound laid down covering 
fire, while others used the outside 
wall of the compound as protection 
for their firing positions, and then 
came over the gates and wall when 
the attack quickened. They even had 
some people in the nearby busy street 
turning traffic away. 


The first embassy casualty was 
Gholam Ali Kord, an Iranian cook’s 
helper, in the Caravanserai restaurant. 
He was shot in the chest and died 
later. Another waiter was wounded. 
Marine Sgt. Kenneth Kraus was cap- 
tured, peppered in the face by a blast 
from his own shotgun, taken to a hos- 
pital for treatment, and released that 
same evening to Khomeini police. He 
was to be the last released, over one 
week later. Other Americans and 
some Iranians were captured in out- 
lying buildings as the attackers 
reached them, and were eventually 
carried off to Khomeini headquarters. 

The ambassador’s instructions to 
the marines were to lay down tear 
gas, and to fire their shotguns only in 
self-defense, surrendering when pos- 
sible. We in the chancery began to re- 
ceive rounds against the wall and 
through the windows and doors, not 
long after the attack began. Down on 
the floor in our offices, we dialed ur- 
gently our various intermediaries to 
get government assistance. A number 
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of different offices were contacted, 
and we hoped for assistance from a 
variety of places including Khomeini 
headquarters, Prime Minister Bar- 
zaghan’s office, army headquarters, 
police headquarters, and the informal 
headquarters of Ayatollah Taleghani, 
a high clergyman ranking just below 
Khomeini. As the bullets began to 
hone in, most of us locked our safes 
and retreated behind the vault door 
into the communications area. The 
ambassador, deputy chief of mission 
Charles W. Naas, and a few other of- 
ficers remained in Mr. Naas’ office, 
directing operations by walky-talky. 


My own task became reporting 
over an open line to Washington. The 
marine security office had already 
made a report of the attack, but then 
was caught up in more urgent prob- 
lems. The watch officer in the Iran 
Working Group at State told me that 
Secretary Vance and other high offi- 
cials were rushing into the Depart- 
ment at those early-morning hours. 
Simultaneously, I was contacting the 
British embassy so that they could 
continue to make calls for assistance 
from the government authorities. 
Some 50 employees sitting on the 
floor of the communications and rec- 
ords area contemplated what was in 
store for them. There was a flow of 
wisecracks while the communications 
personnel stood by with sledgeham- 
mers for the order to smash equip- 
ment. 

At one point a not unfriendly 
voice appeared on the telephone I was 
using. A man said: ‘‘Finished. No 
more.’’ The telephone clicked and we 
were cut off from the local world. It 
meant they had penetrated the base- 
ment where the telephone exchange 
was located. Reports came in thick 
and fast of marines surrendering and 
the chancery being penetrated. Once a 
marine gave a cry of pain over the 
walky-talky system, and we knew he 
had been hurt some way. Another 
complained that they were not ac- 
cepting his surrender, but eventually 
he too managed that. When Army at- 
tache Col. Leland Holland 
(‘‘Jumper’’) yelled for any Marines 
who could make it to run upstairs to 
the second floor, none appeared. The 
critical moment was near. 
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Alberick Jordan, an Iranian em- 
ployee of the consular section, had 
been caught in the chancery. He 
worked his way up to the second 
floor, shouting at the top of his voice 
in Persian that we were not armed and 
would surrender. He got to the vault 
area, where the ambassador, Mr. 
Naas and others had by now retreated. 
At that stage we got some good news. 
Someone reported other people on the 
outside of the compound shooting at 
our attackers. The cavalry had ar- 
rived. Our rescuers were at hand, and 
a cheer went up from the group. Then 
we realized, however, that the attac- 
kers were between our rescuers and 
us. In a few moments, one of the at- 
tackers appeared at the door of the 
vault and ordered us out with our 
hands up. 


We were taken down to the hall 
to the ambassador’s outer office and 
stood some 50 strong, facing one of 
the walls. As we were searched for 
weapons, one of their leaders told us 
they did not mean to harm us or take 
our valuables because it was the U.S. 
Government that they were against, 
not us. This would have been more 
reassuring had there not been some 
arguments among several of our cap- 
tors as this announcement was being 
made. About 8 or 10 of them were 
pointing their automatic weapons at 
us, and most of them looked pretty 
grim. One of them tweaked the beard 
of Barry Rosen, our information offi- 
cer, asking where he could get car- 
tridges for a weapon he had. The in- 
formation officer could not help him, 
even if he had been in complete 
command of his usually fluent Persian 
at that moment. 

A few minutes later members of 
the group were shouting out the win- 
dows to what seemed to be our res- 
cuers outside. Suddenly a shot 
ricocheted into the room through one 
of the windows. One of the attackers 
swung around with his weapon, 
shouting excitedly: ‘‘Who has the 
gun, who has the gun?’’ A few tense 
seconds later, he had been talked out 
of the notion that one of us had shot 
at him. Meanwhile, we were all lying 
on the floor to avoid any more bul- 
lets. After about 20 minutes of this, 
while the attackers rifled all the of- 





fices, throwing items on the floor and 
breaking doors and windows, but 
making no attempt to pick up docu- 
ments or enter locked safes, our at- 
tackers changed imperceptibly. Sud- 
denly there were new faces in the 
same ragtag commando uniforms of 
the others. Another English speaker 
told us not to worry, and expressed 
the regrets of the Iranian government 
for what had happened to us. He said 
he was from Khomeini headquarters 
and begged us to follow him down the 
Stairs. 


After another round of personal 
searches we walked down the gauntlet 
of armed men to the basement and out 
to the front courtyard, near the main 
entrance to the embassy. There we 
were stuck into a corner, while Eb- 
rahim Yazdi, deputy prime minister 
for revolutionary affairs, addressed, 
over a megaphone, the motley crew of 
armed men that stood around all over 
the lot. He asked them to withdraw, 
since what they had done was con- 
trary to the spirit of the revolution. 
He and others assured the ambassador 
of their government’s regret for what 
had happened. After a while, we 
started being led off toward the 
interior of the compound, but were 
called back twice. It seems the leader 
of the attacking group had decided he 
and his men should be allowed to 
leave the compound first, before his 
hostages went off to safety. 

A double line of our rescuers 
lined up in front of us, between us 
and the erstwhile attackers, as they 
left. Medical assistance was offered, 
but no one had need of it. We were 
then taken under guard to the ambas- 
sador’s residence where, after further 
body searches, we all got a chance to 
sigh in relief. The storming of Em- 
bassy Tehran was over. The captives 
were returned to us a day or two later, 
except for Sgt. Kraus, whose release 
took several more days. 


Depending on your own back- 
grounds, readers will undoubtedly 
draw lessons from this incident. For 
some, the progress of the attack dem- 
onstrates how difficult it is to insulate 
American embassies from determined 
invaders, if they are in large numbers 
and supported by much of the local 
—(Continued on next page) 
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TERROR IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


LAMBRAKIS 
—/(Continued from preceding page) 
population. 

For those of us who were in the 
attack, this was almost certainly the 
experience of our lives. Most of us 
and our families will remember it for 
a long time. With one more such dis- 
incentive for serving abroad in less 
healthy areas being built into the sys- 
tem, it seems evident that the Foreign 
Service has to do some deep thinking 
about seeking more offsetting incen- 
tives. One obvious measure is spe- 
cific instruction to selection boards 
favoring people who accept assign- 
ments in war zones. Another is pref- 
erence for next assignments. This 
latter is completely within the control 
of the central personnel system. It is 
something we can do for ourselves, 
before we find the situation so far 
gone that practically nobody accepts 
assignments in some of these areas 
any more. & 


s 
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TheWashington Star 


Guerlias Capture US. Embassy in Te 
US. Envoy in Afghanastan Kicnappe 


GREENE 

—(Continued from page 17) 

doors, disarmed the Marines and shot 
up many of the buildings on the com- 
pound. The chancery’s carpets were 


Charles W. Naas, deputy chief of mission 
at Embassy Tehran. 


Department employees gather to read a 
Washington Star story of the takeover 
of Embassy Tehran. A copy of the front 
page was posted near the cafeteria. 
(Photo by Robert E. Kaiser, Visual Serv- 
ices) 
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so soaked with tear gas that it was 
still difficult to enter the building 
several days later. 

When we were finally rescued by 
Ayatollah Khomeini’s men, in mid- 
afternoon, the compound had almost 
no communications with the outside 
world—and no electricity, no heat 
and no water. Our friends at the 
British embassy shared their com- 
munications system for a few days. 
After being released, we munched ice 
cubes from Ambassador Sullivan’s 
kitchen in order to get some water. 
The six houses on the compound 
quickly became hotels and cafeterias 
for many embassy and U.S. military 
personnel. 

Within two days after the Valen- 
tine’s Day attack, Phase 3 of the 
evacuation plan was underway; a 
week later the American community 
was below the 3,000 mark. What re- 
mained for the embassy was an enor- 
mous cleaning, repair, regrouping and 
political assessment job. That will 
certainly be more than enough to keep 
the remaining small embassy staff 
busy into the summer and beyond. 


We were lucky indeed to come out 
of this attack with relatively little 
tragedy. One embassy employee was 
killed, another was wounded and Sgt. 
Kraus of the Marines was slightly 
wounded before he was taken prisoner 
for nearly a week. @ 
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’°79 selection boards 
to convene in summer 


Director General Harry G. 
Barnes Jr. announced late last month 
that the 1979 selection boards would 
convene on July 9. The boards will be 
required to review the performance 
files of all eligible employees in the 
Foreign Service (FSOs, FSR/RUs and 
FSSs, including all secretaries and 
communicators) with the exception of 
career candidates, Mustangs and other 
officers in the Junior Officer Pro- 
gram, for whom separate instructions 
appear below. 

In making the announcement, 
Mr. Barnes emphasized the impor- 
tance of meeting the May 15 deadline 
for submitting reports to the Office of 
Performance Evaluation. In a tele- 
gram to the field and in an announce- 
ment sent to all Foreign Service per- 
sonnel, he said: ‘‘I will meet the May 
15 deadline for all of my reports and I 
will expect each and every rating and 
reviewing officer in the Foreign 
Service or in the Civil Service to meet 
that deadline, too.’’ 

Bart Moon, director of the of- 
fice, also stressing the deadline, said: 
‘*Some 8000 reports have to be pre- 
pared, reviewed, logged in and filed, 
between the end of the rating period 
and the convening of the boards. We 
are acutely aware of the heavy burden 
this places on posts and employees, as 
well as on our own office and the De- 
partment’s file room. Nonetheless, 
nothing is more frustrating for us than 
to see a board unable to give adequate 
consideration to an employee because 
the OER (officer evaluation report) 
has not arrived. We know rating and 
reviewing officers often face enor- 
mous work pressures in their jobs. 
But we insist that little can take 
higher priority over taking the time to 
do careful assessments of the per- 
formance and potential of subordi- 
nates. The future effectiveness of the 
Foreign Service and the Department 
depend on it.’’ 

So that posts and bureaus can 
meet the requirement to have reports 
in by May 15, Mr. Moon sent out a 
memorandum on January 30 together 
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OFFICE OF PERFORMANCE 
EVALUATION—George Mudd, per- 
sonnel assistant, right, shows director 
Bart Moon a group of files in the Class 
VI boardroom. Mr. Mudd has done 
backup work for the boards for nine 
years. (Photo by Visual Services) 


with lists of employees urging them to 
ensure that work requirement state- 
ments had been prepared on all em- 
ployees and that the rating and re- 
viewing officers had been clearly 
designated in every case. He also re- 
minded them that memorandum re- 
ports are no longer acceptable, and 
that the report form is to be used for 
all purposes, including any interim 
reports of less than 120 days. 

Instructions for completing the 
OERs are similar to last year’s and 
will be distributed when they become 
available from the printer. However, 
rating officers should use last year’s 
rather than wait for the new ones, Mr. 
Moon said. 

When reports are late, a delin- 
quency report is prepared, every 


a 


week, and sent to the Director Gen- 
eral. Letters of reprimand may be 
placed in the files of people who are 
responsible for a delinquent report. 
Mr. Moon noted that most overseas 
posts get their reports in on time, but 
the same cannot be said for some of- 
fices and bureaus in the Department. 
As one staff member observed: *‘Er- 
roneously, some people assume that 
just because they’re in the building 
they can wait until the last minute 
before the boards meet before getting 
their reports in.”’ 

—Ipris ROSSELL 


* * * * 


Following is the evaluation re- 
port schedule for career candidates, 
Mustangs and other officers in the 
Junior Office Program: 


1. The regular, annual evaluation sched- 
ule (i.e., rating period April 16 to April 15, 
reports due May 15) does not, repeat not, 
apply to employees in the Junior Officer 
Program. 

2. The Junior Officer Program comprises 
employees recruited for FSO careers who have 
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not yet been commissioned or who have been 
commissioned but have not yet been recom- 
mended for tenure. More specifically, the 
Junior Officer Program includes: (a) All 
FSO-8s and 7s and those FSO-6s who have not 
yet been recommended for tenure by the com- 
missioning and tenure board. (b) All Mustang 
officers in Classes FSR/RU-8 and 7 and those 
Mustang officers in Classes FSR/RU-6 and 
FSSO-4 who have not yet been recommended 
for tenure. (c) All officers in the Junior Officer 
Minority Recruitment Program who are in 
Classes FSR-8 and 7 and those who are in 
Classes FSR-6 and FSSO-4 who have not yet 
been recommended for tenure. (d) All career 
candidates in Classes FSR-8 and 7 and those in 
Class FSR-6 who have not yet been recom- 
mended for commissioning. 

3. Evaluations of employees in the Junior 
Officer Program are due as follows: (a) 12 
months after an officer assumes new duties; (b) 
when an officer transfers from post or to other 
duties at post; (c) when an officer’s supervisor 
changes; (d) upon individual request from the 
Department just before the commissioning and 
tenure board or the junior officer selection 
board reviews an officer. 

4. In addition to the submission of evalu- 
ation reports in accordance with the schedule 
above, supervisors are also required to meet at 
least once each quarter during the rating period 
with each junior officer subordinate in order to 
counsel that officer on his or her performance. 
At the second such session, mid-way through 
the rating year, the supervisor is required to 
provide the junior officer, for counseling pur- 
poses only, a completed draft version of Parts 
III and IV of the evaluation report form. It is 
hoped that this draft will be helpful also to the 
rating officer when he reviews performance at 
the end of the rating period and completes the 
final evaluation for submission. 

5. Please note that the Junior Officer Pro- 
gram includes a few officers with the staff of- 
ficer rank of FSSO-4. These are Mustang offi- 
cers or others in special programs aimed at 
eventual conversion to FSO status. They hold 
limited FSSO appointment and are treated as 
all other junior officers until they are commis- 
sioned or until their appointments expire. 

6. Note also that not all officers in 
Classes FSR/RU-8, 7 and 6 and in Class 
FSSO-4 are in the Junior Officer Program— 
only those with non-specialist skill codes (i.e., 
those in the four FSO ‘‘cones’’). All spe- 
cialists, regardless of grade, are subject to the 
regular April to April rating schedule. 

7. Moreover, FSO/R/RU-6s and FSSO-4s 
with ‘‘generalist’’ skill codes (i.e., pol, e/c, 
admin or consular) and who have been recom- 
mended for tenure by the commissioning and 
tenure board are no longer in the Junior Officer 
Program. These officers are also subject to the 
regular April-to-April rating schedule. 

8. Posts and bureaus of assignment are re- 
sponsible for taking the initiative to assure that 
reports are prepared as required in paragraph 3 
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(a), (b), and (c) and in paragraphs 6 and 7. 

9. PER/PE will take the initiative to ask 
for the additional report required in paragraph 
3(d) above if the Junior Officer is scheduled 
for promotion review or commissioning and 
tenure review more than 120 days after the 
date of the most recent report received. In the 
case of commissioning and tenure review, 
PER/PE will ask for the required additional 
evaluative material (i.e., career prospects ap- 
praisal and the candidate’s self-assessment). 

10. Any questions regarding the evalua- 
tion report schedule should be directed to your 
post’s or bureau’s personnel office or to 
PER/PE. 


State reports 
to Congress 
on staffing needs 


The Department of State has told 
Congress it is ‘‘reaching the lim- 
it. . . of its ability’’ to handle in- 
creasing workloads without an in- 
crease in staffing. The statement was 
made in a report to Congress entitled 
‘Review of Foreign Service Person- 
nel Requirements and Compensa- 
tion.’’ Last year’s Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act had directed the 
Department to conduct the review, 
the text of which follows: 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The Department finds that it has 
been asked to perform more and more 
functions without comparable in- 
creases in its personnel re- 
sources. . . The United States has ex- 
panded its diplomatic representation 
abroad dramatically and . . . our con- 
sular workload has increased signifi- 
cantly while the total number of per- 
sonnel of the Department has 
remained approximately the same. In 
addition, the Department has found it 
necessary to assume or strengthen a 
number of other responsibilities in re- 
cent years. These include activities in 
the science and technology, 
counter-terrorism, human rights, nar- 
cotics, ethics oversight, declassifica- 
tion, and freedom of information and 
privacy act areas. 

These pressures have caused a 
number of shifts in Departmental per- 
sonnel resources. Since 1970, the 
following trends have taken place: the 
number of positions (both overseas 
and domestic) for Americans doing 


political reporting and analysis has 
declined 18%; although the 
economic/commercial function has 
increased sharply in importance dur- 
ing this period, the number of posi- 
tions for Americans in this function 
has been increased by only 2%. In 
contrast, American positions in the 
consular function have increased by 
26%. There has also been a substan- 
tial shift of positions as the Depart- 
ment converted reimbursable admin- 
istrative positions to direct positions 
in FY 1977 to cope more effectively 
with the increasingly large burdens of 
supporting other agencies overseas. 
Moreover, there has been an overall 
reduction of American positions in 
the regional bureaus as the Depart- 
ment sought to comply with mandated 
requirements for strengthening its 
functional bureaus. 


The Department has reviewed 
its personnel requirements within the 
severe constraints imposed by the 
Congressional mandate to reduce its 
personnel ceilings to 1977 levels 
(Leach Amendment) and by the Presi- 
dent’s directive that all Government 
agencies seek ways to reduce expend- 
itures. It is in this context that the 
Department, through the zero-based 
budget process, made the hard 
choices required in developing its- 
1980 budget request. 

During the review, we searched 
for ways to achieve reductions and 
determined that the following would 
be necessary: closing more than a 
dozen of the least essential Foreign 
Service posts; reducing the schedule 
for prison visits abroad; reducing the 
central management, personnel and 
administrative positions of the De- 
partment; reducing the foreign service 
natioual positions abroad through 
tightening and curtailing of post oper- 
ations; reorganizing domestic opera- 
tions in consular affairs, reducing 
operations in the international organ- 
ization affairs and intelligence and 
research areas; and reducing admin- 
istrative support provided other 
agencies to the extent possible. 


Personnel needs are reviewed not 
only in the determination of budget 
year programs but also on a daily 
basis both within the organizational 
components of the Department and at 
the central management level. How- 
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ever, we now believe that the De- 
partment is reaching the limit in terms 
of its ability to reprogram positions to 
meet new workload requirements with 
current personnel resources. 

Accordingly, some very hard 
choices are going to have to be made 
concerning the Department’s ability 
to continue performing certain of its 
basic functions. Specifically, in tak- 
ing personnel reductions over the past 
several years the Department has had 
no choice but to focus on the most 
immediate demands placed upon it. 
This has tended to force resources 
from long-term and less measurable 
needs (such as in-depth reporting and 
analysis) to more immediate and pres- 
sing requirements. Future central 
management review of the allocation 
of Department personnel resources 
must make provision to ensure that 
valid long-term capabilities are not 
further eroded. 


COMPENSATION 


The Department could not spare the 
personnel resources to conduct the 
in-depth study of the Foreign Service 
compensation system contemplated by 
Section 413. Accordingly we have 
arranged to contract for such a study 
with the internationally respected 
consulting firm of Hay Associates. 

The contract calls for the firm to 
review and evaluate the adequacy of 
all aspects of the existing Foreign 
Service compensation system in rela- 
tion to other Governmental and pri- 
vate organizations with overseas 
operations. The firm’s report will in- 
clude an over-all analysis related to 
the overseas salary and benefit struc- 
ture, viz., what is required to attract, 
retain, and motivate employees 
selected for overseas employment. 
The contract also calls for Hay As- 
sociates to present the Department 
optional approaches to the linkage 
problem, i.e. the appropriate relation- 
ship of the Foreign Service pay 
structure to other Government and 
private pay structures. 

Since the contract has just been let, 
the results will not be known for sev- 
eral months. As soon as they are, we 
will send you the results along with 
recommendations which we now have 
under consideration to simplify and 
improve the Foreign Service salary 
structure. 
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President Carter appears 
at State, briefs editors 


President Carter, appearing in 
the Department on February 22, out- 
lined U.S. foreign policy in two 
world trouble spots—the Middle East 
and Southeast Asia—for more than 
300 news media leaders. The Presi- 
dent told the group, gathered for 
State’s 18th annual National Foreign 
Policy Conference for Editors and 
Broadcasters, that the U.S. interest in 
Iran is to ‘‘see its people independent, 
able to develop . . . free from inter- 
ference either by us or any other 
foreign power ... ”’ In Southeast 
Asia, he continued, ‘‘Our interest is 
to promote peace and the withdrawal 
of outside forces, and not to become 
embroiled in conflict . . .”’ 

After his presentation, the Presi- 
dent was asked to comment on several 
issues: stability in oil producing 
countries, the Camp David accords, 
the feasibility of there being a re- 
gional ‘‘policeman’’ in the Middle 
East, and the implementation of 
foreign policy in general. 

In other portions of the confer- 
ence the media representatives 
examined specific foreign policy 
questions in depth with Department 
experts. Among the speakers were 
Marshall Shulman, special adviser to 
the Secretary on U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions; Paul Warnke, on Salt II; As- 
sistant Secretary Richard Holbrooke, 
on China; Andrew Young, on the UN; 
Assistant Secretary Viron P. Vaky, 
on U.S.-Mexican relations; G. Wil- 
liam Miller, chairman, Federal Re- 
serve Board, on the U.S. dollar; As- 


President Carter answers questions 
during conference for editors and 
broadcasters. With him are, standing, 
Assistant Secretary Hodding Carter III, 
and seated, left, Deputy Secretary 
Warren Christopher and Dr. Zbigniew 
Brzezinski. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 


sistant Secretary Barbara Watson, on 
Americans traveling abroad and drug 
abuse; deputy assistant secretary 
Morris Draper, on the Middle East; 
and U.S. special trade representative 
Robert Strauss. 


Congressman cites dangers 
of life in Foreign Service 


Congressman John Buchanan 
(R.-Ala.), ranking minority member 
of the House Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Operations, lauded Foreign 
Service personnel who serve in 
‘“‘many dangerous and difficult 
posts,’ The congressman’s comment 
came during hearings on the Depart- 
ment’s fiscal year 1980 authorization 
bill on February 15—the day follow- 
ing the kidnapping and murder of 
Ambassador Adolph Dubs in Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 

‘*You know, most people in the 
country tend to forget that, in addition 
to the very brave men and women 
who serve us in our armed forces, 
there are Foreign Service officers in 
many dangerous and difficult posts, 
even in time of peace, all over the 
world,’’ he declared. *‘It is a shame 
that it takes a tragedy like this to re- 
mind us of the service to the country 
that is being rendered in very quiet 
and very important ways by Foreign 
Service officers every day of every 
year.”’ 
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Seminars for employees contemplating 
new jobs, retirement are under way 


Two seminars for employees 
contemplating retirement or careers 
outside the Department were sched- 
uled to start this month. They are part 
of the Alternative Career Program 
launched by the Bureau of Personnel 
(NEWSLETTER, December). Led by a 
group of professional staff counselors 
with THinc Group, Inc., a private 
firm, the seminars are available to all 
State employees, both Foreign Serv- 
ice and Civil Service, here and 
abroad. Correspondence courses cov- 
ering the same material will be avail- 
able in April. 

The first job search seminar was 
to be offered March 2, 5 and 6 to a 
group of 10 employees as three inten- 
sive days of learning how to market 
oneself. 

Generally, the course involves 
defining the kind of job desired, com- 
piling personal and professional 
background information, devising an 
effective presentation, writing a re- 
sume and establishing lists of con- 
tacts. Then the student proceeds to 
building communications skills— 
writing effective cover and follow-up 
letters, and the more difficult letters 
to friends asking for help. He or she 
is shown how to gain control of the 
process—how to initiate the right 
moves at the right moment, how to 
keep track of every letter and contact. 
The candidate also learns to keep ac- 
curate and comprehensive records of 
each interview. 

Hal Fuller of Personnel said the 
information is especially important to 
Foreign Service employees who have 
spent many years abroad and are not 
familiar with the job market in this 
country. Many of them, he added, 
have never been through the job 
search experience, having been ac- 
cepted into the Foreign Service as 
young adults. Matching Foreign 
Service experience with available jobs 
in the open market is not an easy task, 
Mr. Fuller added, and assistance in 
translating an officer’s duties into 
terms that will make a corporation 
executive sit up and take notice is in- 
valuable. 

Yet, the problems in finding a 
new career faced by employees at 
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State are not radically different from 
those confronting anyone else, ac- 
cording to Joel Aron, THinc senior 
vice president, and job search seminar 
instructor. ‘‘People go from job to job 
daily,’’ he said. However, ‘‘Foreign 
Service employees do become wedded 
to an assignment after a number of 
years,’’ he continued, and after 20 
years they have ‘‘built up an al- 
legiance to their jobs and to the 
Foreign Service.’’ This allegiance, 
Mr. Aron explained, is common to 
the 20-year employee of any com- 
pany, too, but it is somewhat ‘‘mag- 
nified’’ for Foreign Service people, 
who see themselves as serving their 
countries. 

While the job search seminar is 
open to employees who are exploring 
options—and may well choose to stay 
in the Department—as well as to 
those who are certain they want 
something else, or are facing 
selection-out, the retirement planning 
seminar has a more definitive clien- 
tele. That three-day seminar, which 
begins March 26 and replaces the an- 
nual retirement planning conference, 
is for employees contemplating re- 
tirement at some time in the future. 
During the sessions, tentatively on a 
bimonthly schedule, several issues 
related to retirement will be explored. 
Among them are retirement vs. a 
“*second career,’’ financial needs, 
health issues and personal resources. 
Leading experts in the field will 
counsel participants in choosing ac- 
tivities and in adjusting psychologi- 
cally, in handling changing roles in 
relationships, legal and tax matters, 
social security, and Foreign Service 
and Civil Service retirement benefits. 

In addition, an intensive alterna- 
tive career counseling program, avail- 
able only to Foreign Service person- 
nel, is being offered to candidates 
recommended by a newly formed al- 
ternate careers board and approved by 
the Director General. Once approved, 
participants are expected to devote 
half-time to the program for four to 
six weeks. (Those overseas are reas- 
signed to Washington as soon as pos- 
sible). After the counseling portion 
has been completed, employees are 


released from all duties to devote all 
efforts to the hunt, estimated to take 
from four to six months. Later this 
month, six new candidates will enter 
a cycle of counseling. 

The services offered by the Al- 
ternative Career Program are similar 
to those offered to employees by 
many major corporations, and to 
clients by private counseling firms at 
high cost. It is new to the federal 
Government, though, and the De- 
partment’s pioneering efforts have 
already sparked requests for informa- 
tion from other agencies, particularly 
Departments of Defense and Trans- 
portation. 

State employees interested in 
taking part in any of the program’s 
phases, are encouraged to apply by 
memorandum addressed to Director, 
Office of Management, Bureau of 
Personnel, Room 2137, or to contact 
their career development officer. 


State undertakes review 
of advisory committees 


The Federal Advisory Committee 

Act requires a comprehensive annual 

review of each advisory committee to 

determine whether it is carrying out 

its purpose, whether its respon- 

sibilities should be revised, and 

whether it should be merged with 

other committees, abolished or con- 

tinued. Public comments to assist in 

this determination are invited with 

reference to the following State De- 

partment Advisory Committees: 

Advisory Committee on Historical Diplomatic 
Documentation 

Advisory Committee on International Intel- 
lectual Property 

Advisory Committee on Law of the Sea 

Advisory Committee on Private International 
Law 

Advisory Committee on International Invest- 
ment, Technology, and Development 

Advisory Committee to the United States Na- 
tional Section of the Inter-American Tropi- 
cal Tuna Commission 

Advisory Committee to the United States Na- 
tional Section of the International Commis- 
sion for the Conservation of Atlantic Tunas 

Ocean Affairs Advisory Committee 

Advisory Committee to the United States 
Section of the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission 

Fine Arts Committee 

Presidential Advisory Board on Ambassado- 
rial Appointments 

Overseas Schools Advisory Council 

Shipping Coordinating Committee 
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Advisory Committee on the 1979 World Ad- 
ministrative Radio Conference 

U.S. National Organization for the Interna- 
tional Radio Consultative Committee 
(CCIR) 

U.S. National Organization for the Interna- 
tional Telegraph and Telephone Consulta- 
tive Committee 


Comments on any or all of the 
above committees should be received 
no later than March 27. Letters should 
be addressed to Committee Manage- 
ment Officer, Office of Management 


Operations, Room 7423, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 


New Civil Service agencies 


The Civil Service Commission 
is no more. On January 1, 15 days 
short of its 96th birthday, the 
commission was replaced by two 
new agencies. The two are the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management 
(OPM) and the Merit Systems 
Protection Board (MSPB). OPM 
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has assumed the commission’s per- 
sonnel management functions, 
which include writing minimum 
regulations, consulting with agen- 
cies, and advising the President on 
personnel policy. MSPB is a 
separate, independent agency re- 
sponsible for protecting employee 
rights and safeguarding federal 
employment from partisan political 
or other abuse. It now handles the 
employee appeals that formerly 
went to the commission. 


Day-long ‘assessment procedure’ replaces oral exams 


Marking a milestone in Foreign 
Service officer selection, the tradi- 
tional oral examination—which 
ranged in duration from several days, 
in the ’40s, to several hours, 
recently—has been replaced—after 
some 30 years—by an eight-hour, 
““assessment procedure.’’ The new 
procedure is intended to test intelli- 
gence, knowledge, ingenuity, sen- 
sitivity, flexibility, assertiveness and 
aplomb—and stamina and courage as 
well. Modeled after a selection sys- 
tem used by many major American 
corporations, the procedure is sup- 
posed to paint a multidimensional 
portrait of the potential officer. 

Since February, applicants have 
come, six at a time, into the new As- 
sessment Center, in the Department’s 
Office of Recruitment Examination 
and Employment. Most candidates 
arrive after hurdling the first 
obstacle—the December 2 written 
examination. Also, assessors have 
taken to the road to examine candi- 
dates in 13 cities. The process is ex- 
pected to be completed for this cycle 
in the fall. An estimated 1,800 per- 
sons will be put through the assess- 
ment procedure in 1979. 

The assessment that each candi- 
date faces in some ways resembles a 
trial day on the job. At the end of the 
day, the candidate will have demon- 
Strated to a team of assessors—all 
Foreign Service officers—how effec- 
tively, and adroitly, he or she can 
wade through masses of material, 
make decisions possibly affecting 
many lives, handle a multitude of 
problems ranging from humanitarian 
to budgetary, and emerge unbefud- 
dled and sharp enough to express 
lucid and penetrating opinions on 
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global issues. And, all of this the 
candidate does with full knowledge 
that the day’s events represent but 
another step along an extremely com- 
petitive path. For those who are suc- 
cessful, the assessment is followed by 
a full field background investigation, 
@ medical exam, perusal of scholastic 
records, rank-order rating. . . and 
then waiting. 


Candidates this year are being 
told that, of the 1,800, only 350-400 
will be selected. Moreover, there will 
be appointments for only a fraction of 
that group. Candidates will be ranked 
according to their overall ratings; 
those at the top get the jobs, as the 
jobs become available. 

If the question ‘‘why go through 
it, anyway?’’ occurs to some, the an- 
swer may be found in the comment of 
a third-time-around candidate. That 
young man passed both written and 
oral examinations two years running, 
but placed too low to stand a chance 
for a position. He’s back again this 
year, because, he says, he wants to 
‘work with the best.’” His words may 
be pleasing to the ears of his 
assessors—and bring him high marks 
for ‘‘motivation.’’ Not all assessors, 
however, are convinced that the new 
assessment process is the best way to 
produce new officers who will pre- 
serve the ‘‘best’’ image. 


Many assessors say they miss 
the old way, which ‘‘provided more 
opportunity to delve into really sub- 
stantive areas’’ and to ‘‘test a chap’s 
breadth of knowledge of world af- 
fairs,’ to ‘‘see how a candidate can 
handle the pressure of standing up 
before three examiners.’’ But, ac- 


cording to the Department’s William 
Owen, an industrial psychologist who 
has worked with the Educational 
Testing Service to develop the proce- 
dure, the old way also allowed for the 
intrusion of prejudices and personal 
biases. Moreover, after only an hour, 
it provided a limited view at best of 
an individual’s capabilities. 

In contrast to the past, examiners 
today know nothing in advance about 
the background of the candidates they 
are evaluating. They are forbidden to 
ask such questions as: ‘‘Where did 
you go to school?’’ This promotes 
objectivity, Mr. Owen believes. 


When asked their opinion of 
the day-long testing system, several 
candidates going through the process, 
after having taken the oral exam in 
past years, said they found the as- 
sessment fairer, and that, although 
taxing, it offers a better chance to 
show what they can do. Lois Crooks, 
a program research scientist with the 
Educational Testing Service, said the 
new assessment procedure gives a 
candidate an opportunity to demon- 
strate how he or she can take infor- 
mation and use it to best advantage. 
For example, names, places, chains 
of command and issues revealed in 
the earliest stages of the exam- 
ination—the ‘‘in-basket test’’—may 
come in handy during later 
phases—the one-on-one interview, 
writing sample, presentation and 
group exercise. 


The new system requires more of 
the examiners than in the past. Under 
the old system, evaluation of a candi- 
date took only an hour, followed by 
one to two hours spent writing an in- 
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depth report. Now assessors devote an 
entire day to observation, interviews 
and critique sessions. And that day is 
followed by another spent in summary 
and analysis. 


During each phase of the proc- 
ess, assessors must keep a checklist 
of prescribed ‘‘dimensions,’’ or 
capabilities, in mind. Thus, for 
example, during a one-on-one inter- 
view, the interviewer must listen 
carefully for indicators of skills and 
abilities in no less than 15 categories: 
oral communications; planning and 
organization; ability to manage and 
motivate staff; analytical and syn- 
thesizing ability; quality of judgment; 
perspective and breadth of knowl- 
edge; interpersonal awareness and 
skills; cultural awareness and sen- 
sitivity; political sensitivity; stability 
and adjustment; adaptability and 
flexibility; motivation; resourceful- 
ness; independence; and personable- 
ness. 

Although the ‘‘in-basket’’ test 
results are shipped to the Educational 
Testing Service in New Jersey for 
scoring, the assessors themselves rate 


candidates’ performance in the inter- 
view, writing sample, presentation 
and group exercise. After making 
copious notes in spaces on the rating 
forms, the assessors meet to ‘‘inte- 


grate’’ ratings and observations on 
each candidate, one ‘‘dimension’’ at a 
time. A consensus rating must be 
reached on each ‘‘dimension.’’ One 
assessor serves as a chairman/drafter 
for two candidates. During the inte- 
gration of ratings for a given candi- 
date, the appropriate chairman/drafter 
takes the lead, calling for and re- 
cording ratings which the other asses- 
sors read aloud, with comments. This 
aspect of the procedure differs sharply 
from decision-making under the old 
oral exam system. There, by written 
ballot, examiners voted yea or nay on 
a candidate’s suitability. 


Ratings are given on a scale of 1 
to 10. Scores in the 1-to-2 range are 
considered ‘‘lowest level’’; 3-to-4, 
‘*below acceptable level’’; 5-to-6, 
‘*acceptable level’’; 7-to-8, ‘‘above 
acceptable level’’; and 9-to-10, 
‘*highest level.’’ When the data on all 
dimensions have been reviewed and 
integrated with final ratings agreed 
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upon, the process is complete. The 
chairman/drafter prepares a summary 
report for his candidates, and places 
all materials in appropriate personal 
files. 

With the assessment process now 
finished, the assessors sit back and 
catch their breath, some grumbling 
that the old way was better, but all 
agreeing that the new way is a for- 
midable and telling test for all 
involved—aspirants and examiners 
alike. 


Vance meets with nation’s 
black leaders at State 
Department conference 


With Secretary Vance par- 
ticipating, the Department held a 
foreign policy conference for the 
leaders of America’s black com- 
munity—the first such meeting of its 
kind—on January 25. Among those 
attending the briefing, which was 


followed by a reception given by the 
Secretary, were prominent educators, 
politicians, civic leaders, attorneys, 
bankers, clergymen, labor executives, 
news media leaders and women ac- 
tivists. The event followed two 
meetings last year between Mr. 
Vance and black journalists and, 
then, black business leaders. 

Mr. Vance was introduced by 
Hodding Carter III, assistant secretary 
for public affairs. Other speakers in- 
cluded Richard Moose, assistant sec- 
retary for African affairs; Anthony 
Lake, director, Policy Planning Staff; 
Under Secretary Ben H. Read; Di- 
rector General Harry G. Barnes Jr.; 
and Louis Martin, special assistant to 
the President. The meeting was coor- 
dinated by the Office of Public Pro- 
grams, Bureau of Public Affairs. 


Secretary Vance greets Barbara Phillips, 
national president, Alpha Kappa Alpha 
sorority. (Photo by Visual Services) 





‘Special allowance’ 
positions certified 


Seventy-seven Department posi- 
tions have been certified by the Di- 
rector General for a ‘‘special allow- 
ance,’’ based on recommendations of 
bureau executive directors and a re- 
view panel. Eligible Foreign Service 
officers in Classes 4-8, assigned to 
these positions, will receive special 
allowances ranging from 10% to 18% 
of their basic pay. 

Authority for payment of a spe- 
cial allowance to FSOs and FSIOs 
*‘who are required because of the na- 
ture of their assignment to perform 
additional work on a regular basis in 
substantial excess of normal require- 
ments’’ was provided in the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act, passed 
by the second session of the 95th 
Congress. The legislative authority 
was sought by the Department fol- 
lowing passage of the so-called Pell 
Amendment by the first session of the 
95th Congress, which repealed au- 
thority to provide regular overtime 
and other forms of premium pay to 
FSOs and FSIOs. (Other categories of 
Foreign Service personnel may con- 
tinue to receive overtime and there- 
fore are not covered by the special 
allowance legislation.) 

Requirements, rates, eligibility 
and procedures for payment of the 
special allowance are spelled out in 
FAMC (Foreign Affairs Manual Cir- 
cular) No. 780, issued January 10, 
following consultations with the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion. Eligible officers assigned to po- 
sitions requiring an average of 55 or 
more hours of work per week for six 
consecutive months receive 18% of 
basic pay during the six-month 
period. Officers required to work for 
six consecutive months on a rotational 
24-hour shift basis, including even- 
ings, Sunday and holidays, and av- 
eraging at least 45 hours of work per 
week, receive 13%. Officers working 
on a shift basis for six consecutive 
months, with more than half ot their 
hours scheduled on workdays between 
6 p.m. and 6 a.m., or on Sundays and 
holidays, receive 10%. 

In addition to its own positions, 
the Department certified 11 positions 
for officers assigned to the Sinai Field 
Mission. ICA has certified six of its 
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own Foreign Service information of- 
ficer positions, and one position for 
the Sinai Field Mission. 


The first allowances are to be 
paid for work performed between 
October 1, 1979, and April 7, 1979. 
Every position certified for the special 
allowance must be reviewed semi- 
annually for recertification for an 
additional six-month period. In addi- 
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tion, new positions may be recom- 
mended by executive directors for 
certification during the semi-annual 
review. The Department may certify 
up to approximately 100 of its posi- 
tions for the special allowance during 
any six-month certification period. 
Eligible incumbents in the following 
Department positions are entitled to 
special allowances at the rates indi- 
cated: 


ORGANIZATION 


AF 
AF 
AF 


ARA 
CA 


EA 

EA 

EA 

Emb/Suva 
EUR 
Emb/Moscow 
USEC/Brussels 
INR 


INR 


INR 


INR 


INR 


INR 

INR 

IO 

NEA 

NEA 
NEA/ARN 
NEA/ARN 
Emb/Beirut 
Emb/Tel Aviv 
Emb/Tel Aviv 
Emb/Cairo 
Emb/Cairo 
Emb/Cairo 
OES 

PA/PRS 


POSITION 
TITLE 


Staff Assistant 

Staff Assistant 

Staff Asst/Pers. Officer 
IROG (Rhodesia) 
Staff Assistant 

Staff Assistant 

Staff Assistant 
Consular Officer 
Special Assistant 
Staff Assistant 

Staff Assistant 
Administrative Officer 
Special Assistant 
Political Officer 
Political Officer 

For. Affairs 

Pol. Analyst 

For. Affairs 

Pol. Analyst 

For. Affairs 

Pol. Analyst 

For. Affairs 

Pol. Analyst 

For. Affairs 

Pol. Analyst 

For. Affairs 

Pol. Analyst 

For. Affairs 

Pol. Analyst 

For. Affairs 

Pol. Analyst 

For. Affairs 

Pol. Analyst 

For. Affairs 

Pol. Analyst 

Foreign Affairs Analyst 
Special Assistant 
Staff Assistant 

Staff Assistant 

Staff Assistant 
Political Officer 
Pol/Economics Officer 
Political Officer 
Political Officer 

Staff Assistant 
Political Officer 
Political Officer 
Commercial Officer 
Special Assistant 
Information Officer Media 


POSITION 
NUMBER 


S-46683-00 
S-46683-01 
S-38705-00 
S-22632-00 
S-33107-00 
S-42129-00 
S-35006-00 
S-46993-00 


S-22174-00 5513 
S-33898-00 5510 
S-33879-00 5510 


50-2021-011 
S-47714-00 
10-5550-110 
10-5550-178 
S-40160-00 


S-40160-01 


S-40160-03 


S-40160-04 


S-40160-05 


S-40160-06 


S-40160-07 


S-40160-08 


S-40160-09 


S-46630-00 


S-42891 
S-41177 
S-41725-77 
S-40285-00 
S-40285-01 
S-47303-00 
S-47360-00 
10-5550-313 
10-5550-149 
00-5518-158 
10-019 
10-025 
20-032 
S-44925-00 
S-33314-00 


RATE OF 
ALLOWANCE 


18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
10% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
10% 


10% 


10% 


10% 


10% 


10% 


10% 


10% 


10% 


10% 


18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 


—(Continued on next page) 
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ORGANIZATION 


PA/PRS 
PM 
S/S-C 
S/S-C 
S/S-C 
S/S-C 
S/S-H 
S/S-S/P 
S/S-S/P 
S/S-S/P 


S/S-S/MS 
S/S-S 


S/S-S 


S/S-S 
S/S-S 


S/S-S 
S/S-S 
S/S-S 
S/S-S 
S/S-S 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 
S/S-O 


S/S-O 
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POSITION 
TITLE 


Information Officer 
Special Assistant 
Staff Assistant 
Special Assistant 
Special Assistant 
IROG 

Special Assistant 
Staff Assistant 
Special Assistant 
Member-Policy 
Planning Stf. 
Special Assistant 
Director Secretariat Staff 
Staff Officer- 
Operations 

Staff Officer- 
Operations 

Staff Officer- 
Operations 

Staff Officer- 
Operations 

Staff Officer- 
Operai'ons 

Staff Officer- 
Operations 

Staff Officer- 
Operations 

Staff Officer- 
Operations 
Senior Watch 
Officer 

Senior Watch 
Officer 

Senior Watch 
Officer 

Senior Watch 
Officer 

Senior Watch 
Officer 

Watch Officer/ 
Editor 

Watch Officer/ 
Editor 

Watch Officer/ 
Editor 

Watch Officer/ 
Editor 

Watch Officer/ 
Editor 

Watch Officer/ 
Editor 

Watch Officer/ 
Editor 

Watch Officer/ 
Editor 

Watch Officer/ 
Editor 

Watch Officer/ 
Editor 

Watch Officer/ 
Editor 

Watch Officer/ 
Editor 


POSITION 
NUMBER 


S-44923-00 
S-46934-00 
S-45837-00 
S-41186-00 
S-41157-00 
S-46947-00 
FO-5513 

S-42214-00 
S-40973-00 
S-41951-00 
S-46357-00 
S-37421-00 
S-40624-00 
S-40611-00 
S-40624-03 
S-40624-05 
S-40624-01 
S-40624-04 
S-40625-00 
S-40624-02 
S-40620-00 
S-40615-00 
S-40614-00 
S-40616-00 
S-40620-00 
S-40621-00 
S-40617-04 
S-40617-02 
S-40617-01 
S-40621-02 
S-40617-00 
S-40617-03 
S-40617-05 
S-40623-00 
S-40621-03 


S-40621-01 


S-40613-00 


RATE OF 
ALLOWANCE 


18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
18% 
13% 
13% 
13% 
13% 
13% 
13% 
13% 
13% 
13% 
13% 
13% 
13% 
13% 
13% 
13% 


13% 


13% @ 


1978 employee count 


The Department of State 
closed out calendar year 1978 with 
a total of 22,693 full-time perma- 
nent employees. When part-time 
intermittent and temporary em- 
ployees are added, the figure rises 
to 23,985. Of the 22,693, there 
were 3,386 in the Civil Service, 
9,141 in the Foreign Service and 
10,166 in the ranks of Foreign 
Service nationals. The number as- 
signed overseas was 15,687, with 
7,006 other employees classified as 
domestic. The Foreign Service fig- 
ure breaks down to 125 chiefs of 
mission, 3,321 Foreign Service 
officers, 2,212 Foreign Service 
Reserve officers, 961 Foreign 
Service Reserve unlimited officers, 
and 2,521 Foreign Service Staff 
members. The numbers of women 
in each of the foregoing categories 
were 9,339, 353, 157 and 1,438. 


International Year of Child 


President Carter on February 7 


appointed Maria B. Cerda, executive 
director of the Latino Institute, 
Chicago, as a member of the National 
Commission on the International Year 
of the Child. Ms. Cerda, a founding 
member of Aspira of Illinois, is also a 
member of the planning committee 
for the Conference of Puerto Ricans. @ 


Giant economy size 


Next year the federal Gov- 
ernment will shift to standard size 
8'2-by-11-inch paper, up from the 
8—by-10%-inch size it now uses. 
The slightly larger paper is the 
standard size used in private in- 
dustry. 

The General Service Admin- 
istration estimates that the change 
will increase Government paper 
costs by about $1 million annually. 
The larger sheets will allow more 
to be typed on a single page, how- 
ever, and GSA expects the number 
of sheets used to drop 5%. This 
should lead to savings in clerical 
processing and storage costs of 
between $10 and $15 million annu- 
ally. 
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Robert Brewster is 
inspector general 


Ambassador Robert C. Brewster, 
a former envoy to Ecuador and a 
former deputy assistant secretary for 
oceans and international environ- 
mental and scien- 
tific affairs, has 
assumed his new 
duties as inspector 
general. Mr. 
Brewster had 
served as deputy 
inspector general 
and later as acting 
inspector general 
before he was 
named to the top 
post by Secretary Vance. He succeeds 
Ambassador Theodore L. Eliot Jr., 
who recently retired from the Foreign 
Service to become dean of the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy. 

Before his appointment as envoy 
in August 1973, Mr. Brewster served 
as deputy director general of the 
Foreign Service and director of per- 
sonnel. Joining the Foreign Service in 
November 1948, he had overseas as- 
signments in Managua and Stuttgart 
before returning to the Department in 
1956. From 1956 to 1958 he was 
policy briefing officer, on detail, with 
the International Cooperation 
Administration—the predecessor to 
AID. 

Mr. Brewster later held such as- 
signments as special assistant to three 
officials—the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs, the Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, and 
the Under Secretary of State. After 
attending the National War College, 
1960-—61, he served as a Foreign 
Service inspector, 1961-64. He then 
was assigned as deputy chief of mis- 
sion in Asuncion, where he remained 
until 1966. Mr. Brewster returned to 
Washington to become deputy execu- 
tive director and then executive di- 
rector of the Department’s Bureau of 
European Affairs. In 1969 he became 
deputy executive secretary of the De- 
partment. Two years later he was 
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designated deputy director general of 
the Foreign Service and director of 
personnel. He served with the Bureau 
of Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs from 
1976 until March 1977. 

The ambassador won the 
Meritorious Honor Award in 1970, 
and the Presidential Management Im- 
provement Certificate in 1971 for his 
achievements in improving manage- 
ment practices in the Executive Sec- 
retariat. 

Born in Beatrice, Neb., on May 
31, 1921, Mr. Brewster received a 
bachelor’s from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1943. He also attended 
the Universidad Nacional de Mexico 
in the summer of 1946; George 
Washington University in the summer 
of 1947; and took graduate studies at 
Columbia, 1946-48. During World 
War II he served as a lieutenant, 
junior grade, with the Navy overseas. 
Mr. Brewster is married to the former 
Mary Blackman. 


Michael Conlin heads 
management operations 


Michael M. Conlin, a career 
Foreign Service officer and, most re- 
cently, administrative counselor at the 
U.S. embassy in London, is the new 

director of man- 
agement opera- 
tions. Mr. Conlin 
succeeds Joan M. 
Clark, who was 
nominated by 
President Carter 
as ambassador to 
Malta. 

Mr. Conlin 
has served in 

Mr. Conlin Latin America, 
East Asia and Europe. In addition, in 
1956 he served as program/budget 
officer in the Office of the Special 
Assistant to the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs. In 1966 he was the 
budget officer for the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs. In 1970 he 
was named administrative counselor 
in Brussels, which included being as- 
signed to the U.S. mission to NATO 


and to the U.S. mission to the Euro- 
pean Communities. 

From 1971 to 1973 he was di- 
rector of budget planning and pre- 
sentation in the Department.The fol- 
lowing year Mr. Conlin became spe- 
cial assistant to the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management. From late 
1974 until January of this year he 
served in London. 

Mr. Conlin was born in San 
Francisco on November 28, 1928. He 
attended George Washington Univer- 
sity. He is married to the former 
Daisy MacFadden. 

Mr. Conlin’s position is accorded 
rank equivalent to that of an assistant 
secretary in the Department. Mr. 
Conlin will assist the Under Secretary 
for Management in addressing the 
major management and organization 
issues facing State. 


Joan Clark named 
envoy to Malta 


Joan M. Clark, a career Foreign 
Service officer, is slated to be the 
new ambassador to the Republic of 
Malta. Miss Clark, nominated by 

President Carter 
on February 2, 
had served as ex- 
ecutive director of 
the Bureau of 
European Affairs, 
1972-77, and as 
director of the 
Office of Man- 
agement Oper- 
ations from 1977 

Miss Clark until recently. 

Miss Clark began her Foreign 
Service career as a clerk in Berlin in 
1945. She later served as administra- 
tive assistant in Berlin; economic as- 
sistant in London; and administrative 
assistant in Belgrade. In 1957 Miss 
Clark became a placement officer in 
the Department in Washington, and in 
1960 she was assigned as an adminis- 
trative officer. From 1962 to 1968 she 
was an administrative officer in 
Luxembourg. 

Returning to Washington in 
1968, Miss Clark was designated 
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coordinator for administrative training 
in the Foreign Service Institute’s 
School of Professional Studies. From 
1969 to 1971 she was a personnel of- 
ficer, then administrative officer, in 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 
In 1971 she was appointed deputy 
executive director of the Bureau of 
European Affairs; and from 1972 to 
1977 she served as executive director 
becoming the first woman executive 
director of a regional bureau. 

In 1975 Miss Clark was selected 
as winner of the $1,500 Luther I. Re- 
plogle Award for Management Im- 
provement. She was cited for her 
‘‘foresight, analytical skills and cour- 
age’’ and for achieving ‘‘outstanding 
results in the management of EUR’s 
personnel and financial resources.”’ 
Miss Clark also won the Department’s 
Superior Honor Award in 1970. 

Born in Ridgefield Park, N.J., 
on March 27, 1922, Miss Clark at- 
tended Katherine Gibbs School in 
New York. Before joining the Foreign 
Service, she was with Harper & 
Brothers and Pan American Airways, 
in New York. Miss Clark is a member 
of the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation, Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers, Retired (DACOR), Execu- 
tive Women in Government, and the 
Loudoun Golf and Country Club. 


Lawrence: Passport 
Office to Jamaica 


President Carter on February 5 
announced his intention to nominate 
Loren E. Lawrence, deputy assistant 
secretary for passport services, as the 
new ambassador 
to Jamaica. He 
would succeed 
Frederick Irving, 
who recently re- 
tired from. the 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. Law- 
rence joined the 
Department in 
1954 as a special 
officer of the Ref- 
ugee Relief Program in Rotterdam. 
He later served as consular officer in 
Hong Kong, Macao and Tel Aviv, 
returning to Washington in 1966 as a 
personnel management specialist. 
After a tour as a career management 
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officer, Mr. Lawrence was designated 
counselor for consular affairs in 
Manila. From 1973 to 1974 he at- 
tended the Senior Seminar in Foreign 
Policy at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. Following completion of his 
studies he became deputy director of 
personnel for management. 

From 1975 to 1976 Mr. Law- 
rence served as deputy administrator 
of the Bureau of Consular Affairs. He 
then was assigned as counselor for 
consular affairs in London. After a 
year in London he was named to the 
passport post. Born on January 26, 
1926, in Hamilton, Kan., Mr. Law- 
rence attended Washington University 
in St. Louis. From 1944 to 1945, and 
again from 1947 to 1953, he served in 
the Army overseas. Mr. Lawrence is 
married to the former Barbara Wick- 
ham; they have three sons. 


Nauru: a second 
post for Alston 


President Carter on January 18 
announced his intention to nominate 
Philip Henry Alston Jr., the ambas- 
sador to Australia, to serve concur- 

rently as envoy to 
the Republic of 
Nauru, in the 
South Pacific. 
Mr. Alston would 
maintain his resi- 
dence in Austra- 
lia’s capital, Can- 
berra. The Re- 
public of Nauru is 

oO an island of ap- 

Mr. Alston proximately 8.2 
square miles—2,500 miles from Syd- 
ney and 2,600 miles from Honolulu. 

Before his appointment as envoy 
to Australia in 1977 Mr. Alston prac- 
ticed law with the predecessor firm of 
Alston, Miller & Gaines for 42 years, 
serving as a partner from 1942 to 
1977. He also was a judge pro hoc 
vice of the City of Atlanta Police 
Court; a member of the Board of Ad- 
justment of Fulton County and City of 
Atlanta; and of the Board of Regents 
of the University System of Georgia. 
Mr. Alston also was a panelist and 
chairman of the Atlanta Region, 
White House Fellows Program. 

The ambassador has won many 
awards, including a citation as honor- 
ary alumnus of the University of 


Georgia Law School, and the Alumni 
Merit Award of the University of 
Georgia. Born on April 19, 1911, in 
Atlanta, Mr. Alston received a 
bachelor’s from the University of 
Georgia in 1932, and a law degree 
from Emory University School of 
Law in 1934. He also attended Har- 
vard Law School, 1934-35. From 
1942 to 1945 he served with the 
Navy, in naval intelligence. The am- 
bassador is married to the former 
Margaret Elkin Goddard; they have 
two children. 


Lewis gets minister rank 


President Carter on February 6 
announced his intention to nominate 
John P. Lewis for the rank of minister 
during the latter’s service as chair- 
man, Development Assistance Com- 
mittee, U.S. mission, Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, in Paris. Mr. Lewis has 
served as chairman of the committee 
since last year. He was professor of 
economics and international affairs at 
Princeton, 1969-78. 


Comprehensive test ban talks 


President Carter on February 2 
accorded the personal rank of ambas- 
sador to Dr. Herbert F. York, director 
of the program on science, technology 
and public affairs at the University of 
California in San Diego. Dr. York is 
serving as head of the U.S. delegation 
to the comprehensive test ban negoti- 
ations, in Geneva. 


Muller in new position 


George F. Muller has become 
special assistant to the Under Secre- 
tary for Security Assistance, Science 
and Technology. 


New deputy assistant 


Michael Calingaert has been 
designated deputy assistant secretary 
for international resources and food 
policy, in the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs. 


Freeman on hunger panel 


President Carter has appointed 
former Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville L. Freeman as a member of the 
President’s Commission on World 
Hunger. Mr. Freeman currently is 
chief executive officer of the Business 
International Corp. @ 
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THE SUPREME COURT 


Retirement-at-age-60 rule is held constitutional 
Eight Justices join to reverse lower court; only one dissent 


x. roe ten thee a oS 


In a decision handed down Feb- 
ruary 22, the Supreme Court upheld 
the Foreign Service Act provision 
that requires retirement from the 
Service at age 60. A petition for a 
rehearing-rarely granted—may be 
filed within 25 days of that date. The 
opinion that follows was written by 
Justice Byron White for himself and 
seven of his colleagues; Justice Thur- 
good Marshall dissented. Legal cita- 
tions and most of the footnotes have 
been deleted. 


HE ISSUE PRESENTED is 

whether Congress violates the 
equal protection component of the 
Fifth Amendment’s Due Process 
Clause by requiring retirement at age 
60 of federal employees covered by 
the Foreign Service retirement and 
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disability system but not those cov- 
ered by the Civil Service retirement 
and disability system. A three-judge 
District Court was convened to hear 
this challenge to the constitutionality 
of a federal statute by appellees, a 
group of former and present partici- 
pants in the Foreign Service retire- 
ment system. Treating the case as 
submitted on cross-motions for sum- 
mary judgment, the District Court 
examined the affidavits and allega- 
tions presented by both sides, held the 
distinction invalid, and gave judg- 
ment for appellees. We noted proba- 
ble jurisdiction, and now reverse. 


‘ 


THE STATUTORY PROVI- 
SION under attack, § 632 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 


amended, mandates the retirement at 
age 60 of participants in the Foreign 
Service retirement system. That sys- 
tem originally covered only Foreign 
Service officers in the State Depart- 
ment, but it has been expanded to in- 
clude Foreign Service Reserve offi- 
cers with unlimited tenure, career 
Foreign Service Staff officers and 
employees, Foreign Service Informa- 
tion officers and career staff in 
the International Communications 
Agency, and certain employees of the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment. Unlike these employees, per- 
sonnel covered by the Civil Service 
retirement system presently face no 
mandatory retirement age and, when 
this suit was brought, were not re- 
quired to retire until age 70. 
Appellees have not suggested 
that the statutory distinction between 
Foreign Service personnel over age 60 
and other federal employees over that 
age burdens a suspect group or a fun- 
damental interest; and in cases where 
these considerations are absent, courts 
are quite reluctant to overturn gov- 
ernmental action on the ground that it 
denies equal protection of the laws. 
The Constitution presumes that, ab- 
sent some reason to infer antipathy, 
even improvident decisions will 
eventually be rectified by the demo- 
cratic process and that judicial inter- 
vention is generally unwarranted no 
matter how unwisely we may think a 
political branch has acted. Thus, we 
will not overturn such a statute unless 
the varying treatment of different 
groups or persons is so unrelated to 
the achievement of any combination 
of legitimate purposes that we can 
only conclude that the legislature’s 
actions were irrational. The District 
Court and the parties are in agreement 
that whether § 632 violates equal 
protection should be determined 
under the standard stated in Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Retirement v. 
Murgia (1976), and similar cases; and 
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thus that the section is valid if it is 
‘‘rationally related to furthering a 
legitimate state interest.’’ 

In arguing that § 632 easily 
satisfies this standard, the United 
States submits that one of its legiti- 
mate and substantial goals is to recruit 
and train and to assure the profes- 
sional competence, as well as the 
mental and physical reliability, of the 
corps of public servants who hold po- 
sitions critical to our foreign rela- 
tions, who more often than not serve 
overseas, frequently under difficult 
and demanding conditions, and who 
must be ready for such assignments at 
any time. Neither the District Court 
nor appellees dispute the validity of 
this goal. The United States also 
submits that compulsory retirement at 
age 60 furthers this end in two princi- 
pal ways: first, as an integral part of 
the personnel policies of the Service 
designed to create predictable promo- 
tion opportunities and thus spur 
morale and stimulate superior per- 
formance in the ranks; second, by re- 
moving from the Service those who 
are sufficiently old that they may be 
less equipped or less ready than 
younger persons to face the rigors of 
overseas duty in the Foreign Service. 
The District Court rejected each of 
these latter submissions and in our 
view erred in each instance. 


Barnes hails decision 


Director General Harry G. 
Barnes issued this statement fol- 
lowing the ruling by the high court: 
‘“*‘We welcome the Supreme 
Court’s decision because it reem- 
phasizes the distinctive features the 
Foreign Service must preserve to 
serve this country well. All em- 
ployees will benefit from the abil- 
ity the decision gives us to manage 
the Foreign Service personnel sys- 
tem in a more rational and predict- 
able way.”’ 


Il 


AT LEAST since the enactment 
of the Rogers Act in 1924, which 
created the Foreign Service by reor- 
ganizing the diplomatic and consular 
services into a single entity, Congress 
has recognized the distinctive re- 
quirements associated with the con- 


- duct of the country’s foreign relations 


and has provided personnel policies 
for the Foreign Service separate and 
apart from the general Civil Service 
system. Among other differences, 
Foreign Service officers have been 
subject to an earlier retirement age 
than is true in the Civil Service. 
Congress continued to give spe- 
cial attention to the Foreign Service 


Justice White 


when it passed the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, which, with amend- 
ments, is still in effect. That Act 
reorganized the Foreign Service, pro- 
vided it with a new personnel struc- 
ture, and revised its retirement sys- 
tem. The intention was to produce a 
‘‘disciplined and mobile corps of 
trained men—through entry at the 
bottom on the basis of competitive 
examination and advancement by 
merit to positions of command.’’ In 
furtherance of ‘‘the fundamental 
career principle’’ that had earlier been 
established for the Service, Congress 
found that ‘‘the promotion system 
must insure the rapid advancement of 
men of ability to positions of respon- 
sibility and the elimination of men 
who had reached their ceilings of 
performance.’’ Thus, not only was 
initial selection to be on the basis of 
merit but Foreign Service officers 
were also to be classified based on 
their individual abilities and to be 
regularly examined for promotion by 
selection boards. Those officers fail- 
ing to measure up to the performance 
expected for their class or who had 
failed to win promotion within an al- 
lotted time were ‘‘selected out.’’ The 
aim was to stimulate superior per- 
formance and to retain only those 
capable of conducting themselves in 
this manner in widely different as- 
signments around the world. 


It was also in 1946 that the 
compulsory retirement age for most 
classes of Foreign Service officers 
was lowered from 65 to 60. This pro- 
vision, § 632, was grouped with the 
selection-out sections of the Act.* 
Together these sections ‘‘prescribe 
the criteria as to the length of service 
and classes which will determine 
whether officers are selected out or 
retired,’’ and were designed ‘‘to as- 
sure a reasonable pyramid of promo- 
tion.’’ The retirement and selection- 
out provisions are part of. an integral 
plan to create ‘‘a correctly balanced 
Service that [was] constructed so that 


*Of those now subject to § 632, only 
Foreign Service Staff officers and employees 
are not also subject to selection out. Staff 
personnel covered by § 632, however, are ex- 
pected to be career employees, and thus it is 
rational to presume for them as well that 
mandatory retirement would create room at 
the top and have the resulting ripple effect 
down through the ranks. 





the size of the various classes would 
correspond with the distribution of the 
workload of the Service.’’ Selection 
out operates primarily at the lower 
levels of the Service; compulsory re- 
tirement operates at the top of the 
pyramid. Congress in 1946 required 
officers in the then-highest category, 
career ministers, and in the next- 
highest, class 1, to retire at ages 65 
and 60, respectively. These officers 
were not subject to selection out by 
the 1946 Act,* but as Congress ex- 
pressly noted with respect to class 1, 
‘“*the mandatory provisions of the re- 
tirement for age . . . accomplish the 
desired result of insuring turnover in 
this class.”’ 

The District Court nevertheless 
rejected this justification for §632, 
Stating in conclusory fashion that 
“‘recruiting and promoting younger 
people solely because of their youth is 
inherently discriminatory and cannot 
provide a legitimate basis for the 
Statutory scheme.’’ Whether or not 
this is a sound legal proposition, we 
think that the District Court mis- 
characterized the purpose of § 632 
and the manner in which it operates. 
Congress was intent not on rewarding 
youth gua youth, but on stimulating 
the highest performance in the ranks 
of the Foreign Service by assuring 
that opportunities for promotion 
would be available despite limits on 
the number of personnel classes and 
on the number of positions in the 
Service. Aiming at superior achieve- 
ment can hardly be characterized as 
illegitimate, and it is equally untena- 
ble to suggest that providing promo- 
tion opportunities through the 
selection-out process and through 
early retirement does not play an ac- 
ceptable role in the process. As this 
Court has previously observed with 
respect to the selection-out structure 
provided by Congress for Naval offi- 
cers, which was the model for the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, the 
scheme “‘results in a flow of promo- 
tions commensurate with the Navy’s 


*Congress in 1955 made class 1 officers 
subject to the selection-out process as well, 
Pub. L. No. 84-22, § 7, 69 Stat. 25-26, but 
nothing in the legislative history of that 
amendment indicates any reversal of the po- 
sition that most of the involuntary vacancies 
in the higher ranks would have to be through 
mandatory retirement. 
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current needs and serves to motivate 
qualified commissioned officers to so 
conduct themselves that they may 
realistically look forward to higher 
levels of command.’’ 


The District Court also re- 
jected this justification for § 632 be- 
cause ‘‘there is no obvious reason 
why [it] would not equally apply to 
the Civil Service.’’ But this criticism 
ignores the evident congressional 
conviction that the country should be 
at great pains to assure the high qual- 
ity of those occupying positions criti- 
cal to the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions in the post-war world. Congress 
plainly intended to create a relatively 
small, homogeneous, and particularly 
able corps of Foreign Service offi- 
cers. It was thought that the tasks 
performed by this corps were suffi- 
ciently demanding and important to 
the Nation that it was necessary to 
pursue more rigorous policies to en- 
sure excellence than those generally 
applicable in the Government. There 
is no selection-out system in the Civil 
Service, for example; the competitive 
examination process is not generally 
as rigorous; and there are far wider 
variations in the nature of the various 
Civil Service positions and personnel. 
Perhaps Congress willl someday at- 
tempt to devise a regime such as this 
one for all federal employees, but for 
now it has determined to employ it 
only in connection with what it deems 
to be a few distinctive groups such as 
the Foreign Service. The judgment 
that the Foreign Service needs such a 
system more than do many other de- 
partments is one of policy, and this 
kind of policy, under our constitu- 
tional system, ordinarily is to be 


Box score 


As of January 31, there were 
86 participants in the Foreign 
Service retirement system who had 
passed their 60th birthday—and 
had not yet retired. The figure in- 
cludes presidential appointees, 
who are exempt from the man- 
datory retirement provision. It also 
includes nine career ministers in 
that age bracket who, under a 
separate provision of the Foreign 
Service Act, must retire by 
March 31. 
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‘*fixed only by the people acting 
through their elected representa- 
tives.”’ Since the congressional judg- 
ment to place a high value on the 
proper conduct of our foreign affairs 


.can hardly be said to be constitution- 
_ally impermissible, it was not for the 


District Court to refuse to accept it.* 


iil 


THE UNITED STATES also 
submits that the Foreign Service in- 
volves extended overseas duty under 


*Appellees also argue that however desira- 
ble it is to create promotion opportunities it is 
arbitrary to impose the burden only on those 
over age 60. It would be better, they say, to 
make the selection-out standards more de- 
manding or in some other way to avoid the 
retirement of those who are over 60 but quite 
able to perform. Even were it not irrelevant to 
the equal protection analysis appropriate here 
that other alternatives might achieve ap- 
proximately the same results, the compulsory 
retirement age assures room at the top at a 
predictable time; those in the ranks know that 
it will not be an intolerable time before they 
will have the opportunity to compete for 
maximum responsibility. 

In designing this unified personnel scheme 
in 1946, Congress presumed that those in the 
highest classes would be close to or over age 
60, that those in the next 2 highest categories 
would be between 45 and 55, and that those 
in the next 2 ranks down would be quite 
young. These presumptions are hardly irra- 
tional in a system designed with the intention 
that most personnel would begin their profes- 
sional careers at the bottom of the Service and 
move upward with time. Thus, those who 
have reached age 60 are likely to have 
achieved the top ranks of the Service, and 
their departures usually will have a domino 
effect creating opportunities at each lower 
level. 

Moreover, appellees have not shown that 
their alternative would be any less arbitrary 
than they think the present system is. As 
Congress recognized, selection out works 
best at the lower ranks where differences in 
merit are the greatest. At the top ranks, where 
the officers have all been selected up a 
number of times, it is increasingly difficult to 
try to draw fine distinctions between persons 
who may all be extremely competent. And 
because Congress decided to grant annuities 
to those in the upper categories who are 
selected out after having dedicated much of 
their lives to the service, it found that ‘‘the 
system should be administered to reduce to a 
minimum the number of separations of 
middle-aged men, not only because of the 
hardship on them, but because of the expense 
to the Government.’’ 
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difficult and often hazardous condi- 
tions and that the wear and tear on 
members of this corps is such that 
there comes a time when these posts 
should be filled by younger persons. 
Mandatory retirement, it is said, 
minimizes the risk of less than 
superior performance by reason of 
poor health or loss of vitality. In this 
respect, the United States accurately 
reflects the legislative record, which 
without doubt articulates both the 
purpose of maintaining a competent 
Foreign Service and the relationship 
of required retirement to that goal. 

As we have indicated, under the 

Rogers Act retirement of Foreign 
Service officers was required at 65, 
whereas under the relevant statute the 
retirement age for most Civil Service 
employees with sufficient length of 
service was 70 years of age. Choosing 
the lower age for the Foreign Service 
was a considered choice. The princi- 
pal sponsor of the legislation iden- 
tified the reason for retiring Foreign 
Service and military officers earlier 
than Civil Service employees: 
‘“‘I think the analogy of the foreign service 
officer to the Army officer and to the naval 
officer is much more complete than to the 
civil-service employee in Washington. 

‘‘The foreign-service officer is going 
hither and yon about the world, giving up 
fixed places of abode, often rendering dif- 
ficult and hazardous service of prime impor- 
tance to the United States. 

“*I call to the attention of the gentleman 
the fact that the kind of service which these 
men must render involves going to the 
Tropics; it involves very difficult and un- 
settling changes in the mode of life. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that the country was 
better off to retire them, as a general rule, at 
65.’ (1924) (Rep. Rogers).* 


In the intervening years, the 
Federal Government has often re- 
peated the concern first raised in 
1924. Congress not only retained the 
lower retirement age for Foreign 


*. . . When Congress included career staff 

in the retirement system, it found that the 
same concern applies to them: 
‘‘The Foreign Service retirement system is 
designed to give recognition to the need for 
earlier retirement age for career Foreign 
Service personnel who spend the majority of 
their working years outside the United States 
adjusting to new working and living condi- 
tions every few years. Staff personnel who 
serve for any length of time are subject to the 
same conditions.’’ 
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Service officers when it reorganized 
the Foreign Service in 1946, but it 
also lowered the age to 60. In ex- 
panding the coverage of the Foreign 
Service retirement system to reach 
others than Foreign Service officers, 
Congress obviously reaffirmed its 
own judgment that the system should 
provide a lower retirement age than in 
the Civil Service system, just as it did 
in 1978 when it repealed the manda- 
tory age for the retirement of Civil 
Service employees but left intact the 
rule for those under the Foreign 
Service system. 

The District Court did not deny 
the legitimacy of the legislative pur- 
pose to assure a vigorous and compe- 
tent Foreign Service, nor did it reject 
the proposition that the mandatory re- 
tirement provision could rationally be 
deemed to serve that end. It thus as- 
sumed that overseas duty is more de- 
manding than stateside duty and that 
those over age 60 often are less able 
to face the rigors of the Foreign 
Service. The District Court neverthe- 
less invalidated § 632 because it was 
deemed to discriminate against older 
Foreign Service employees vis-a-vis 
those older employees in the Civil 
Service who serve overseas in com- 
parable positions for nearly as long as 
do Foreign Service personnel and yet 
are not forced to retire at age 60. 
Only a small percentage of all United 
States civilians working in foreign 
countries for this Government are 
within the scope of § 632, and, ac- 
cording to the District Court, it is 
‘‘blatantly arbitrary and irrational’’ to 
impose the disadvantage of early re- 


tirement upon only those relatively 
few. 


Our first difficulty with this 
conclusion is that it ignores what we 
have already pointed out—namely, 
that Congress has legislated sepa- 
rately for the Foreign Service and has 
gone to great lengths to assure that 
those conducting our foreign relations 
will be sufficiently competent and re- 
liable in all respects. If Congress at- 
tached special importance to high 
performance in these positions, which 
it seems to us that it did, it was quite 
rational to avoid the risks connected 
with having older employees in the 
Foreign Service but to tolerate those 
risks in the Civil Service. Whether or 
not individual judges may agree with 


this assessment, it is not for the courts 
to reject it. 

Putting aside this rational basis 
for sustaining § 632, however, the 
District Court was in error for other 
reasons in invalidating the statute on 
the ground that Civil Service employ- 
ees serving overseas under similar 
conditions and facing comparable 
hardships were not also subject to the 
burden of early retirement. Those 
subject to § 632 comprise a relatively 
small group of public servants fur- 
nishing the required professionalism 
in the Foreign Service. Approxi- 
mately 60% of them are serving in 
overseas posts at any one time. AIl- 
most all of them are subject to as- 
signment to such posts at any time as 
a condition of their employment. 
Each such person is assigned and 
reassigned with some regularity and 
each spends a substantial portion of 
his career overseas. Even accepting 
the District Court’s judgment that 
some Civil Service employees serve 
in foreign posts under conditions as 
trying as those faced by Foreign 
Service officers, the latter are trained 
for and experienced at performing 
tasks in the Foreign Service; they are 
not freely interchangeable with Civil 
Service employees. It would thus ap- 
pear sensible that the Government 
would take steps to assure itself that 
not just some, but a//, members of the 
Service have the capability of ren- 
dering superior performance and 
satisfying all of the conditions of the 
Service. 


The same is not true of the Civil 
Service. Only approximately 5% of 
these employees serve overseas at any 
one time, and foreign duty is in the 
main a voluntary matter.* We are 
unwilling to hold that if Congress 
deems early retirement a useful de- 
vice to maintain the quality of the 
Foreign Service it may nevertheless 
not adopt it without insisting on the 
same retirement age for all Civil 


*The District Court was able to state with 
assurance only that a relative handful of these 
Civil Service personnel—employees of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service—remain over- 
seas for nearly as long as do Foreign Service 
officers. Many of the overseas Civil Service 
employees work for the military and have a 
statutorily-guaranteed right of return to posts 
in the United States. 
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Service employees or at least for 
those Civil Service employees who 
choose to seek a career in overseas 
service. In order to staff the overseas 
Civil Service positions with suffi- 


ciently competent persons Congress. 


obviously has not thought it useful to 
provide for retirement at age 60. At 
least to date, its judgment has been 
otherwise with respect to the Foreign 
Service, and that judgment is not in- 
valid as a denial of equal protection. 
Even if the classification in- 
volved here is to some extent both 
under- and overinclusive, and hence 
the line drawn by Congress imperfect, 
it is nevertheless the rule that in a 
case like this ‘‘perfection is by no 
means required.’’ The provision 
‘‘does not offend the Constitution 
simply because the classification ‘is 
not made with mathematical nicety 
..’’ If increasing age brings with 
it increasing susceptibility to physical 
difficulties, as the District Court was 
apparently willing to assume, the fact 
that individual Foreign Service em- 
ployees may be able to perform past 
age 60 does not invalidate § 632 any 
more than did the similar truth under- 
cut compulsory retirement at age 50 
for uniformed state police in Murgia. 
Because Congress desired to maintain 
the competence of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, the mandatory retirement age of 
60 rationally furthers its legitimate 
objective, and it makes no difference 
that some Foreign Service personnel 
may not be subject to the rigors of 
overseas service or that some Civil 
Service employees serve in various 
hardship positions in foreign lands. 


We accept such imperfection be- 
cause it is in turn rationally related to 
the secondary objective of legislative 
convenience. The Foreign Service re- 
tirement system and the Civil Service 
retirement system are packages of 
benefits, requirements, and restric- 
tions serving many different pur- 
poses. When Congress decided to in- 
clude groups of employees within one 
system or the other, it made its judg- 
ments in light of those amalgamations 
of factors. Congress was entitled to 
conclude that certain groups of em- 
ployees share more characteristics 
with Foreign Service officers than 
with Civil Service personnel even 
though not serving for as long in as 
important overseas posts, and that 
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other employees share more charac- 
teristics with Civil Service personnel 
than with Foreign Service officers 
even though serving some time in 
some overseas positions. Congress 
chose not to examine exactly which 
individual employees are likely to 
serve long enough in important 
enough positions in demanding 
enough locales to warrant mandatory 
early retirement. Rather than aban- 
doning its primary end completely, or 
unnecessarily including all federal 
employees within the means, it drew 
a line around those groups of employ- 
ees it thought most generally pertinent 
to its objective. Whether we, or the 
District Court, think Congress was 
unwise in not choosing a means more 
precisely related to its primary pur- 
pose is irrelevant. 


IV 


DESPITE ALL THIS, appellees 
urge us to affirm the judgment on a 
basis not relied upon by the District 
Court: that the mandatory retirement 
age of 60 has no relation to the objec- 
tive of reliable service in important 
foreign posts because overseas condi- 
tions often are not in fact more taxing 
than those in the United States and 
because arriving at 60 has an insuffi- 
cient relationship to reduced physical 
and mental potential. 

Appellees rely in particular on 
the posture of the case—cross- 
motions for summary judgment. They 
point out that their affidavits state that 
many overseas posts are as comforta- 
ble and safe as any in the United 
States; that many Foreign Service 
personnel under 60 have health prob- 
lems; that employees just under the 
mandatory retirement age fill their 
fair share of hardship posts; and that 
age is not related to susceptibility to 
certain diseases and ailments com- 
monly linked to life overseas. 

Appellees seem to believe that 
appellants had to have current empiri- 
cal proof that health and energy tend 
to decline somewhat by age 60 and 
had to offer such proof for the District 
Court’s perusal before the statute 
could be sustained. Such evidence of 
course would argue powerfully for 
sustaining the statute. But this case, 
like equal protection cases recurringly 
do, involves a legislative classifica- 
tion contained in a statute. In ordinary 
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civil litigation, the question fre- 
quently is which party has shown that 
a disputed historical fact is more 
likely than not to be true. In an equal 
protection case of this type, however, 
those challenging the legislative 
judgment must convince the court that 
the legislative facts on which the clas- 
sification is apparently based could 
not reasonably be conceived to be true 
by the governmental decisionmaker. 
As we have said in a slightly different 
context: 

‘‘The District Court’s responsibility for 
making ‘findings of fact’ certainly does not 
authorize it to resolve conflicts in the evi- 
dence against the legislature’s conclusion or 
even to reject the legislative judgment on the 
basis that without convincing statistics in the 
record to support it, the legislative viewpoint 
constitutes nothing more than what the Dis- 


trict Court in this case said was ‘pure specu- 
lation.’ ’’ 


Consequently, appellees were re- 
quired to demonstrate that Congress 
has no reasonable basis for believing 
that conditions overseas generally are 
more demanding than conditions in 
the United States and that at age 60 or 
before many persons begin something 
of a decline in mental and physical 
reliability. Appellees have not satis- 
fied these requirements. They say that 
many overseas posts are as pleasant as 
those in the United States and that 
many people over age 60 are healthy 
and many younger people are not. But 
they admit that age does in fact take 
its toll, and that Congress could 
perhaps have rationally chosen age 70 
as the cutoff. And we have noted the 
commonsense proposition that 
aging—almost by definition— inev- 
itably wears us all down. All appel- 
lees can say to this is that ‘‘[iJt can 
resonably be argued that, given mod- 
ern societal facts,’’ those between age 
60 and 70 are as reliable as those 
under age 60. But it is the very ad- 
mission that the facts are arguable 
that immunizes from constitutional 
attack the congressional judgment 
represented by this statute: 

‘*It makes no difference that the facts may be 
disputed or their effect opposed by argument 
and opinion of serious strength. It is not 


within the competency of the courts to arbit- 
rate in such contrariety.”’ 


For these reasons, the judgment 
appealed from must be reversed. 
So ordered. @ 
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Department Notice describes proposed revision 
Object is to ‘strengthen and simplify’ the FS system 


N A DEPARTMENT NOTICE 

dated February 13, all employees 
were informed of a proposed revision 
of the Foreign Service personnel sys- 
tem. The projected changes are de- 
signed ‘‘to strengthen and to simplify 
the Foreign Service personnel system, 
thus enabling the Service to perform 
better its traditional and evolving 
roles by elimination of serious long- 
term structural defects; and to estab- 
lish an effective relationship between 
the Foreign Service system and the 
revised Civil Service system which 
takes into account the separate pur- 
poses each system is designed to 
serve,” 


History of structural studies 


Extensive structural studies on 
improvements in the existing person- 
nel system, spurred by congressional 
requests as well as problems in the 
system, were undertaken in 1975, 
1976 and 1977. The basic options 
studied, with many variations, dealt 
with (1) movement toward a single 
‘excepted service’’ in which all De- 
partment personnel would be 
‘‘rank-in-person’’ employees subject 
to the major provisions of the Foreign 
Service Act; or (2) acceptance and 
regularization of the dual Foreign 
Service-Civil Service system (rec- 
ommended in the Eagleburger-Laise 
report to Congress two years ago). 
These studies were discontinued at 
the beginning of 1978, as all employ- 
ees were advised, because the admin- 
istration was planning to introduce 
major federal personnel reform pro- 
posals, and it made no sense for the 
Department to proceed independently 
until the shape of those reforms, con- 
gressional action on them, and impli- 
cations for the Department, had been 
determined. 


The Civil Service Reform Act and 
exemption of the Foreign Service 


The Civil Service Reform Act 
(CSRA) which passed last October 
covers all Civil Service personnel in 
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Director General Harry G. Barnes Jr. 
outlines proposals for a new personnel 
structure at State, in a session with 
Foreign Service Staff employees on Feb- 
ruary 22. This was one of several 
briefings conducted by the Depart- 
ment’s management with employee 
groups. Questions from the floor were 
welcomed. (Photo by David Humphrey, 
Visual Services) 


the Department and elsewhere, but 
exempts the Foreign Service from 
most provisions. In light of that act, 
as well as the Department’s inability 
by legislation and administrative ac- 
tion in the last decade to achieve a 
single ‘‘excepted service,’’ the pro- 
posals which follow proceed on the 
basic assumption that a dual Foreign 
Service-Civil Service personnel sys- 
tem will be required for the foresee- 
able future, and that this is desirable 
in view of the inherent differences in 
conditions of service, purposes and 
job requirements of the two systems. 
The Civil Service system is an estab- 
lished structure for Department per- 
sonnel occupying positions where 
overseas duty is not required and 
where continuity is a primary de- 
sideratum. It is well-suited to the 
needs of the Department’s domesti- 


cally based career personnel, espe- 
cially as improved by the CSRA, 
which provides new incentives for 
outstanding performance, greater 
management flexibility and enhanced 
employee safeguards. 


Fundamental difference between the 
Foreign Service and the Civil Service 


The situation in the Foreign 
Service, however, is fundamentally 
different, as recognized by its basic 
exemption from the Civil Service 
Reform Act. Foreign Service person- 
nel are employed not only to fill a 
particular post or job, but for a mis- 
sion of broad and varied scope. The 
Foreign Service system is charac- 
terized by rank-in-person, high mo- 
bility and the obligation to accept 
assignments anywhere in the world. 
Through disciplined exposure to in- 
creasingly responsible assignments at 
home and abroad, it is also designed 
to develop leaders at policy and 
Presidential-appointment levels. 


Uniqueness, isolation and the 
Foreign Service 


While these fundamental differ- 
ences and its mission make the 
Foreign Service unique, it cannot be 
isolated from other federal service 
systems. On the contrary, where there 
are no impediments to the effective 
and efficient functioning of the 
Foreign Service, the greater the com- 
patability between it and the Civil 
Service, the greater the benefits to the 
Department in management and ad- 
ministration and, for employees, 
fewer abuses by improper ‘‘system 
jumping’’ and inequitable disparities 
in compensation. Innovative features 
of the CSRA should, therefore, be 
drawn on or paralleled where that 
would be advantageous to the Foreign 
Service. 


Why basic structural changes in the 
Foreign Service are proposed 


Why should the Department pro- 
pose basic structural change in the 
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Foreign Service with all the attendant 
risks and stresses? There are two rea- 
sons: necessity and opportunity. 

(A) NECESSITY—Change is 
necessary to correct defects in the 
present Foreign Service system and 
make the Service a more effective in- 
strument of national policy. 

—The most important defect in 
the existing Foreign Service system is 
the seriously impacted situation at 
senior personnel levels which has 
caused severe restrictions and distor- 
tions at all levels affecting intake, 
promotions and assignments, with 
consequent career frustrations, un- 
certainties and morale problems. 

—Through past efforts and in- 
ducements to create a single excepted 
service under Foreign Service au- 
thorities, the Foreign Service today 
includes large and growing numbers 
of persons who have never served 
abroad and who are not required to do 
so. This situation puts at risk the spe- 
cial benefits (e.g. retirement) which 
are linked to the overseas service re- 
quirements of the Foreign Service 
Act. 

—The Foreign Service system 
has become unduly complex with re- 
sulting inequities in conversion, pro- 
motion and pay between personnel in 
different Foreign Service categories. 
This same complexity also makes the 
system more difficult to manage. 

(B) OPPORTUNITY—By its 
action last year in adopting the Civil 
Service reform legislation, but with 
an exemption for the Foreign Service, 
Congress showed its receptivity to 
change designed to provide incentives 
and rewards for excellence, produc- 
tivity and professionalism, and its 
recognition that a separate Foreign 
Service is essential. Now is the time 
to build on those actions and to seek 
reaffirmation and restatement of the 
special role and character of the 
Foreign Service. Moreover, certain 
benefits—performance pay opportu- 
nities and a statutory basis for em- 
ployee management relations—can, 
of course, only be obtained by legis- 
lative change. 

In sum, a piecemeal approach 
limited to a few changes in the Act of 
1946 will not enable us to achieve this 
important reaffirmation of the unique 
and essential role of the Foreign 
Service. 
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Major elements of the proposal 


The major elements of the draft 
proposals may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

—The Foreign Service system 
will be used only for employees obli- 
gated to serve both at home and 
abroad. The Civil Service system will 
be for domestic-only employees. 
Foreign Service personnel limited to 
domestic employment service only 
would be converted by legislation to 
Civil Service status without loss of 
pay or existing benefits. Performance 
pay would be available at upper 
levels. 

—The Foreign Service system 
would have only two career categories 
below the senior level: FSO and FS 
(present FSRU, FSS, FSR). Career 
candidates for both categories would 
be designated FSO(C) and FS(C), re- 
placing current use of FSR and 
FSR(FAS) designations for this pur- 
pose. 

—A Senior Foreign Service 
(SFS) would be established with 
added benefits and risks, with reten- 
tion at all ranks and ages dependent 
on high performance standards. Cur- 
rent career ministers, FSO/RU/R-1s 
and 2s who have worldwide service 
obligations would have the option to 
join the SFS. 

—An SFS threshold would be 
established (at current FSO/RU/R-3 
FSS-1 level) with eligibility for pro- 
motion to the SFS after two years 
service at that level. The promotion 
opportunity would be limited to the 
succeeding 4 or 5 years, after which 
the officer would be passed over and 
no longer eligible for SFS promotion. 
Such officers would retire at end of 
time in class unless offered limited 
term appointments. 

—A single FS pay scale would 
be used for all Foreign Service per- 
sonnel, replacing the current FSO/ 
RU/R and FSS pay scales and linked 
to the GS pay scale in one of several 
ways still under study. 

—A statutory base for labor- 
management relations. 


Principal advantages of the proposed 
system 

—Greater emphasis on perform- 
ance, excellence of service, lead- 
ership, and professionalism for com- 
pensation, for promotion, and for re- 
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tention of services at top levels; 

—Simplification and better man- 
agement of total personnel system, 
including increased equity and better 
career development and planning for 
all employees; 

—Legislative safeguards of basic 
employee rights. 


A proposal for all foreign affairs 
agencies 


The proposals have been de- 
veloped to meet the needs of all 
foreign affairs agencies, and the goal 
is to devise an ‘‘umbrella’’ authority 
system that can encompass AID, ICA 
and others if mutually agreeable. 


Ancillary considerations 


(A) The features of the proposed 
system which would best be accom- 
plished by legislation are not distin- 
guished yet from those best left to 
administrative implementation. 

(B) The proposed changes would 
not directly address many of the cur- 
rent nonstructural problems of the 
system. The latter must or can be 
dealt with administratively before, 
during and after any such legislative 
proposals, e.g., classification, skill 
codes, cones, training, etc. However, 
a more rational structure will facili- 
tate improvements in these other 
areas; 

(C) The proposed system would 
be subject to consultation or conferral 
with the appropriate exclusive em- 
ployee organization under applicable 
labor-management relation rules. 

(D) Transitional problems— 
inherent in any change—must be 
minimized and dealt with sensibly and 
compassionately, but should not be 
confused with problems of the pro- 
posed new system once in place and 
fully implemented. The long-range 
advantages of the new system must 
not be lost sight of due to perceived 
short-term problems. 

The proposed revision reflects 
preliminary and informal discussions 
during the month of January with 
AFSA (as it pertains to State and 
AID), Department managers, the 
Board of the Foreign Service, ICA 
and AID management, OMB, the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management (for- 
merly CSC) and key members of 
Congress. 

As part of the planning process 
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Under Secretary for Management Ben 
Read and Harry G. Barnes Jr., Di- 
rector General and director of person- 
nel, met on January 30 with over 500 
Foreign Service employees in an open 


AFSA forum to discuss the proposed 
revision. On February 22, Ambas- 
sador Barnes met with over 200 staff 
corps members in a forum to discuss 
the same issue. Robert S. Gershen- 


son, deputy assistant secretary for 
personnel, said several more Depart- 
ment employee meetings would be 
held during the developmental period 
of the revision. 


High points of proposed revision of FS system 


Following is a synopsis of the 
proposed revision of the Foreign 
Service personnel system, as pre- 
pared by William J. Bacchus of the 
Director General’s staff. Mr. Bac- 
chus also served on the staff of the 
Murphy Commission on the Organi- 
zation of the Government for the 
Conduct of Foreign Policy. 


1. Foreign Service careers up to senior 
threshold 


—A\ll Foreign Service ranks lim- 
ited to persons with worldwide serv- 
ice obligations. (Others legislatively 
converted to Civil Service status 
without loss of pay or pension rights.) 

—There would be only two 
Foreign Service career categories: 
(1) Foreign Service officer (FSO) and 
(2) Foreign Service (FS)—consisting 
of all worldwide service obligated 
FSRU/R/SSs. 

—All Foreign Service personnel 
would serve under a single Foreign 
Service pay scale, which will relate to 
the GS scale in one of several ways: 

(a) Continuation of the existing 
system of linkage between the 
Foreign £2rvice and GS scales, 
perhaps adding several FS within- 
grade steps to improve linkage but not 
adding a new Foreign Service class; 

(b) Introducing a new Foreign 
Service officer class to provide 
equality of promotion opportunities 
between FS and GS counterparts and 
to correct existing Foreign Service 
pay lags at certain levels. This option 
would require division of current 
class FSO/R/U-3 and FSS-1 into 
GS-14 and GS-15 equivalents: 

1—by seniority; or 

2—by special selection boards 
prior to implementation of new 
legislation; or 

3—by placing all current 
classes into the new FS-2 class 
with promotions to new FS-1 
class to be determined by next 
regular selection boards. 


(c) All current FSO/R/U-3 and 
FS-1 personnel could be placed in a 
new FS-2 class and then if not pro- 
moted to the SFS directly, they could 
continue to compete for the FS-1 
class. Those in the FS-1 class could 
subsequently compete for the SFS 
provided there were need for their 
services. 

—All Foreign Service personnel 
would enter at levels appropriate to 
occupation/specialty and education/ 
work experience according to speci- 
fied competitive standards; FSO and 
FS professional personnel would enter 
at current 8, 7, 6 equivalent levels ac- 
cording to education and experience. 
As at present, different career occu- 
pations would have different starting 
and top levels. At the top levei in 
each occupational field, employees 
would serve as three-year limited ap- 
pointments, renewable on basis of 
performance and Service needs. 

—Annual selection boards would 
evaluate all FS personnel for (1) 
promotion/limited appointment offer 
or renewal, (2) identification of indi- 
viduals in the zone for selection-out 
tor substandard performance, and 
where applicable, (3) performance 
pay. Performance pay goal would be 
coverage of all professional and 
higher level personnel, in stages, if 
justified by experience. 

—Time-in-class will continue to 
apply to FSOs and those FS employ- 
ees in occupational categories (i.e. 
occupations now eligible for the 
FSRU program) now covered by TIC. 

—All FSO and FS personnel 
would be hired on untenured candi- 
date appointments of up to four years, 
with review for tenure possible two 
years after employment. 


ll. Senior threshold 

—FSO-1s and FS-1s (equivalent 
to current FSO/R/U-3, FSS-1) could 
be considered for SFS selection after 
two years in class. Thereafter they 


would be eligible for the SFS for four 
or five years, but if passed over, eli- 
gibility would end. Such officers 
would leave Service upon expiration 
of TIC, unless offered three-year re- 
newable, limited appointment on 
basis of performance and Depart- 
mental needs. 


ill. Senior Foreign Service 


—Current CMs and FSO/RU/ 
R-1s and 2s available for worldwide 
service would become ministers, 
minister-counselors and counselors 
respectively with option to join SFS 
with added benefits and risks or to 
stay on at no pay loss. Those who 
choose not to join would be retired 
after a legislatively set period, 
perhaps three years or when eligible 
for an annuity. 

—Ministers and any other FS 
personnel at top of career ladders 
serve on three-year renewable, lim- 
ited appointments. 

—Minister-counselors and coun- 
selors not at top of career ladders 
subject to TIC, shorter than current 
22-year senior limit, adjusted as 
necessary to reflect Service needs. 

—Base pay at three SFS levels 
(current range $44,756-$50,000) plus 
performance pay (up to $66,000 total 
compensation). 

—Up to 5% of SFS positions 
could be non-career, thus limiting 
possibilities of politicization; some 
SFS positions would be available for 
stretch assignments, continuing cur- 
rent practice. 

—SFS exchanges with SES in 
State and other agencies; requirement 
for both agencies to agree would pro- 
tect against imbalances. 

—Annual selection boards would 
evaluate all SFS personnel for 1) 
promotion/limited appointment offer 
or renewal, (2) identification of indi- 
viduals in zone for selection-out for 
substandard performance, 3) perform- 
ance pay. 
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Doctor 
Dustin’ 





This column by Eben H. | 
Dustin, M.D., chief of the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical 
Services, appears monthly in 
the NEWSLETTER. Whether you 
are serving overseas or at 
home, you are encouraged to 
get your questions answered on 
these pages. Write to the editor, 
or to Dr. Dustin directly. In 
either case, your privacy will be 
respected; your post will not be 
identified. 


Q # 
WASHINGTON 


We’re being assigned to a post 
known for its sub-zero winter cli- 
mate. What is the current treatment 
for frostbite? Just in case. 


A. 


First, don’t apply snow or thaw the 
frostbitten body area in cold water. 
This is no more sensible than treating 
a burn by putting it on a fire! Treat 
the injured part GENTLY to prevent 
further damage to the frozen tissues. 
Don’t, under any ‘circumstances, rub 
or massage the affected frozen area! 
The frostbitten area should be covered 
and the person should be brought in- 
doors. Then you should begin rapid 
rewarming in a warm water bath 
(temperature between 100-105°F.). 
The frozen extremity should be im- 
mersed in the bath and the water fre- 
quently rewarmed to maintain a tem- 
perature just 6-7 degrees F. above 
normal body temperature. In addition 
to rewarming the affected area, the 
patient’s body temperature must be 
maintained by giving warm nonal- 
coholic drinks, providing warm 
(pre-warmed if possible) clothing, 
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covering with warm blankets, and 
protecting the patient in a warm 
room. Rewarming requires about one 
half-hour or more until the frozen 
area turns a deep red or bluish color. 
The affected area should then be 
gently bandaged, keeping fingers or 
toes separated and blisters unopened. 
The protective dressing should remain 
in place while the patient is taken to a 
medical facility for further evaluation 
and definitive care. If the legs and 
feet are involved, the patient must not 
walk or bear weight once thawing has 
started. 


To avoid frostbite and serious 
cold injuries: (1) Stay indoors during 
periods of extreme cold and/or high 
winds (wind chill factor). (2)Wear 
several layers of insulating materials 
(clothing made of wool, Dacron, 
foam, or down) if you are required to 
go outdoors. (3) Never touch cold 
metal with bare unprotected skin. (4) 
If clothing becomes wet, immediately 
return inside and put on dry replace- 
ments. (5) Avoid tight clothing, espe- 
cially gloves and shoes. One should 
be able to curl one’s toes comfortably 
within boots. (6) Avoid alcohol and 
tobacco when in a cold environment. 
(7) Be certain head, ears, hands and 
the rest of the body are adequately 
covered to minimize loss of body 
heat. (8) Use a protective oil-based 
ointment on the nose, lips and cheeks 
if they must be exposed for short 
periods. (9) Seek shelter during 
periods of intense cold and high 
winds. (10) Don’t make matters 
worse if you should receive a cold 
injury by rubbing or applying pres- 
sure to the frozen tissue! Rewarm, 
don’t massage! Last, you should use a 
buddy system. Don’t go out alone. 
Often you only recognize frostbite or 
frost nip (the first early signs) when 
someone calls it to your attention. 
Watch for the signs and symptoms, 
e.g., pale, whitish tint to skin area 
particularly nose, checks, ears. 


Q 2 
AFRICA 


I understood my medical clearance 
was good for two years, or the length 
of my tour overseas. Why do I now 
need a physical exam on transferring 
to another post in the middle of this 
tour, when I have a full unlimited 
medical clearance? 


A. 


A physical examination is required 
prior to direct transfer: Ref 3 FAM 
684.7. A review of your current 
health status is indicated to ensure 
that no medical condition has recently 
developed which would jeopardize 
your health or require special medical 
facilities at your proposed post. 


Q * 
EUROPE 


The battle of the bulge: I know you 
get lots of questions about dieting. 
Any special tips on cutting down on 
calorie intake? 


A. 


Yes. Strategies that might be of help: 
(1) Separate eating from other ac- 
tivities, particularly socializing. (2) 
Never eat standing up. (3) Make 
high-calorie foods inconspicuous or 
inaccessible; put them in an out-of- 
the-way part of your cabinets or re- 
frigerator. (4) Prepare portions so as 
to make them appear larger; use 
smaller plates. (5) Eat slowly; wait 
before taking a second portion or des- 
sert. It takes time for your brain to 
register the fact that you have eaten. 
(6) Put extra food away before the 
meal begins. (7) Establish goals with 
a system of rewards (non-food) and 
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punishments. You will probably see 
fast initial results, and then a slowing 
down. Don’t be discouraged. A pound 
a week is a reasonable goal for weight 
loss. (8) Keep an accurate food diary. 
If you have to write down everything, 
you may not put that extra bite be- 
tween your teeth. 


Q cy 
WASHINGTON 


Please explain how or why liquid, 
powdered or capsule protein is 
dangerous for a diet. Can it ever be 
used in moderation safely? 


A. 


The body cannot subsist on protein 
alone. Such a diet as the original diet 
of Irwin Maxwell Stillman, published 
in 1960, although successful in pro- 
ducing weight loss, often produced 
excessive and incomplete fat burning. 
The ashes of this burning process, 
ketones, were not always properly 
disposed of through the kidneys. To 
prevent kidney irritation and even 
damage, large quantities of water 
were also recommended. The theory 
behind the protein diet is that the 
protein molecule is so large and com- 
plex that the body uses up extra 
energy to metabolize or break it down 
into its basic constituents, amino 
acids. Up to 30% of the protein 
calories can be utilized just for this 
digestive or breakdown process. The 
body also turns to its stored fat for 
these ‘‘fires of combustion’’ to break 
down the protein molecules. As many 
as 275 calories a day may be called 
upon from body stores to burn the 
protein down if carbohydrate and fat 
are not also supplied, which can re- 
sult in harmful ketoacidosis, or an 
abnormal amount of fat breakdown 
chemicals, ketones. For this reason, 
in 1974 Stillman revised his protein 
diet, calling it the Protein Plus Diet, 
suggesting that about 5% of the daily 
calorie intake be from carbohydrates 
and 5-15% from fats. The new diet 
allows such foods as asparagus, bean 
sprouts, eggplants, radishes, to- 
matoes, zucchini, creamed cottage 
cheese, and bread and custard, ac- 
cording to his own specified recipes. 
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Protein diets are especially harmful to 
people with kidney trouble or with a 
proclivity for gout, diabetes or other 
metabolic disorders. Well-rounded 
people (pun intended!) who are 
otherwise healthy may very likely use 
a protein diet without supplements for 
a week or two without great fear. The 
usual problem of obesity is more 
readily remedial than one usually 
thinks. Its simplicity is probably its 
problem. One simply eats more food 
than he burns and, therefore, ac- 
cumulates it. To lose weight, one eats 
less than he burns and, gently and 
slowly, lives more on his body stores. 
Keep in mind lines written long be- 
fore the days of calories, proteins, 
carbohydrates, and lipids. ‘‘The grave 
yawneth five times wider for the fat 
man,’’ wrote Shakespeare in Twelfth 
Night. 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


‘The Drinking Game 
and How to Beat It’ 


Following is the last in a series 
of excerpts from ‘‘The Drinking 
Game, and How to Beat It.’’ The 
author, who writes anonymously, was 
educated at small private schools and 
a top woman’s college—and enjoyed 
success in the fashion industry, mag- 
azines, television and corporate man- 
agement. The excerpts are repro- 
duced, with permission, from the 
Benco edition, copyright 1970 by 
Benjamin Co., Inc. 


BARS 


You will find life easier if you 
become skillful at ordering a drink. 
Bartenders can be formidable. So can 
waiters. Practice ordering a drink, say 
clearly (don’t mumble) that you will 
have ‘‘tonic on the rocks—with a 
twist of lemon.’’ Look the waiter in 
the eyes when you say this. Don’t say 
‘*T think I'll only have ...’’ or 
‘‘Just bring me. . . ’’ You must learn 
to order positively so that you are 
never thought to be apologizing for 
your order. 

For this tonic on the rocks, be 
sure to tip the same amount you used 
to give for a double Scotch. It seems 
to be up to us recovered alcoholics to 
educate waiters, bartenders and 


friends to realize that not drinking 
does not spell not tipping. 


FUN AND GAMES 


When you first stop drinking, 
your main panic lies in your feeling 
that all of life’s activities—partic- 
ularly the fun and games—are going 
to be curtailed for you. 

Baseball will give you trouble in 
the realm of beer. Beach parties may 
look frightening without vodka mar- 
tinis. Football may be inconceivable 
without bourbon, and the golf course 
impossible to contemplate without 
Scotch in the club house. My own 
solution here has been to buy an eleg- 
ant thermos—silver-cupped, leather- 
covered—and fill it with hot coffee 
prior to the football games. For the 
summer outdoors the cold soft drinks 
are easily available and easily trans- 
portable. I suggest that you always 
have with you your own Coke or 
coffee or tea on long weekends where 
they might not be readily available. 

Sooner or later people stop pay- 
ing any attention to your preparations, 
and sooner or later you won’t need to 
make them. You must continue to be 
as defiant about not drinking, as 
clever and as scheming, as you were 
about drinking. 


TRAVEL 


I know of nothing more endan- 
gering to the alcoholic who has 
learned to live without liquor than air 
travel—and all it implies. There is 
excitement in the isolation of being 
thirty thousand feet in the air with 
strangers and on your way to another 
part of the world. 

What do you do under these cir- 
cumstances? In the past years, 
traveling thousands of miles, I have 
tried several things. Sometimes I have 
asked the hostess, in advance of the 
start of bar service, if it would be 
possible for me to have coffee. 
Sometimes this works. She will get it, 
or at least start to, before she is in- 
volved in the liquor business. But 
I’ve found it’s best to carry my own 
thermos of coffee—it can be one hel- 
luva long wait between take-off and 
the end of dinner. 

I stayed away from Europe for 
many years because I was afraid of 
rationalizing my way into tasting the 
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‘“‘wine of the district.’’ I had learned 
how to handle American parties and 
American bars, but the dangers inher- 
ent to me in walking into the local 
pub in a foreign land were so severe 
that I passed up ten years of travel 
abroad. When I finally decided that 
where espresso was available I would 
have it, and where it was not avail- 
able I would make inquiry about the 
best mineral water on hand, I went. 


BRACE YOURSELF AGAINST 
PUBLIC IGNORANCE 


There will come a time where 
you’re absolutely secure in admitting 
your inability to drink and in freely 
using the term ‘‘recovered alcoholic’”’ 
without fear of your listener’s misun- 
derstanding. Then you may do one or 
both at a time when there is grave 
danger inherent in such admission and 
no way out. You’ll just have to ride 
with these punches, be true to your 
own convictions, accept the public’s 
ignorance and try again. 


PRACTICE DoING IT SOBER 


Most people I know who have 
returned to drinking after long periods 
of being away from it have done so 
because they wished to do something 
which liquor alone permitted them to 
do. For instance: If you have attained 
a sense of accomplishment by tearing 
up two tickets to the theater, hopping 
on a plane to Nassau, or falling into 
bed with a stranger—then you must 
practice doing each of these things 
sober. If you don’t, you will drink 
again in order to get your kicks. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the necessity for practice—the will- 
ingness to experience momentary dis- 
satisfaction or possible failure—in 
order to achieve the sense of freedom 
of action. 

Here it’s important to realize that 
wives and husbands often have a 
strange reaction to the alcoholic’s 
stopping drinking. Often they deeply 
resent our gaining new interests, or 
spending time with new friends, our 
obvious growing independence of the 
need for their control. We no longer 
need to be put to bed or to have our 
actions explained to our children. We 
no longer provide fodder for their 
self-pity. 

When a wife starts to remind us 
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of the years of slavish protection, or 
complains that when we were drink- 
ing in the living room we at least 
knew where we were—then is the 
time when we may have to put first 
things first and come to some serious 


Blachly’ s 
March quiz: 
Americans abroad 


By FRED BLACHLY 
(Answers on Page 81) 


The adventures of Americans 
away from home are staples of 
works of art. Everyone knows of 
the U.S. consul at Nagasaki 
(Sharpless) and his friend B.F. 
Pinkerton (Lt., USN) from Puc- 
cini’s opera ‘‘Madame Butterfly.”’ 
Equally famous is Mark Twain’s 
*‘Connecticut Yankee at King Ar- 
thur’s Court.’’ Henry James was, 
like many of the characters he 
created, a transplanted American. 
His book ‘‘The Ambassadors’’ 
contains several examples. And 
who can forget ‘“The Ugly Ameri- 
can?’’ Listed below are thumbnail 
sketches of real-life Americans 
whose activities overseas contrib- 
uted to their fame. Give yourself 
10 points for each correct answer. 

1. American composer who 
visited France and wrote a piece 
entitled ‘‘An American in Paris,”’ 
scored for full orchestra plus Pari- 
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conclusions about our marriage and 
its future. Here, as in every other as- 
pect of your life, you must protect 
yourself from tensions, or you may 
end up drinking—and she may end up 
happy. @ 


sian taxi horns. 

2. American Indian who went 
to England; was wife of Eng- 
lishman John Rolfe; died in 1617 
on way back to America. 

3. A Californian who danced 
through Europe and established a 
school in Germany. 

4. American Labor leader who 
lived and worked in Russia and be- 
came disenchanted with com- 
munism. 

5. The most famous Peace 
Corps volunteer to work in India. 

6. American writer who lived 
in Paris, wrote libretto to ‘‘Four 
Saints in Three Acts.”’ 

7. Known best for paintings of 
women and children. Lived in 
Paris. 

8. Lived for many years in 
China; wrote about brotherhood of 
man. 

9. Lived in France, Spain, 
Cuba; wrote about soldiers, 
bullfighters, and a deep-sea 
fisherman. 

10. Fired from U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey for being too 
creative on U.S. Government 
charts; worked in Paris, London, 
and Venice. Designed ‘‘Peacock 
Room’’ which is now part of the 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 
Dic. 


A letter received in the Department (no kidding!) 


> wh 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, AMERICAN EXPRESS PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10004 


John C. Sutphen 
Vice President 
Card Marketing 


Mr. State Dept 
Inr Rec Rm. 8722 
Washington, DC 20520 


Dear Mr. State: 


Quite frankly, the American Express Card is not for every- 
one. And not everyone who applies for Cardmembership is 


approved. 


However, because we believe you will benefit from Card- 
membership, I've enclosed a special invitation for you to 
apply for the most honored and prestigious financial in- 





THE U.S. 
MISSION 
IN NEPAL 


One reason for going to this 
Himalayan kingdom is to climb 
Mount Everest. Another is being in 
the Foreign Service and drawing an 
assignment, as did many of the people 
in these photographs, to the capital at 
Kathmandu. This is another in a 
series of photo stories featuring the 
Department’s overseas posts. The 
NEWSLETTER welcomes queries from 
posts that wish to be included. 


At outdoors briefing on an AID project. 
The six seated on bench are, from right, 
Ambassador L. Douglas Heck; AID ad- 
ministrator John Gilligan; Lynn Ben- 
nett, AID contractor; Mrs. Heck; Mrs. 
Gilligan; and Mrs. Samuel Butterfield, 
wife of the mission’s AID director, 
standing at left with hands on hips. 


Youthful diplomats compete in a pie- 
eating contest. 
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As part of Desain festivities, deputy 
chief of mission Richard Boehm has tika 
mark placed on his forehead. General 
services officer Raymond Maison al- 
ready has marks on his cheeks and 
forehead. 


Communicator John Gray showed up 
one day with a plug for Embassy Mos- 
cow’s ‘‘Cellar Club.’’ 





Oke j pore Ta ae an ee: 
Desain, a Nepalese festival. From left 
marks on their foreheads, these people are Alexis Skotzko and his mother, 
are participating in the celebration of Jane, of the U.S. embassy; Jean 


Charlton, embassy nurse; and Rose 
Wong, embassy administrative officer. 


Stella Brackman, secretary, and Samuel 
Peale, political/economic officer, ex- 
periment with a ‘‘Narcotest Dis- 
posakit.’’ 


Dr. Bernard (Chad) Meyer, embassy 
physician, takes blood specimen from a 
patient while medical technician Gopal 
Rajbandari assists. 
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Ambassador L. Douglas Heck before the 
annual ‘‘Turkey Bowl’’ football game, 
which pits the Peace Corps volunteers 
against the rest of the mission. At left 
are Col. Robert Farr, the defense at- 
tache, and Robert Dakan of AID. John 
Daurio of the Peace Corps is at right. 


*“*Gosh! We’ve got electricity for a 
change!”’ says Margaret (Peggy) Elliott, 
secretary to the ambassador, as she pre- 


pares to make copies of a document. 


Sgt. Michael Minion of defense attache’s 
office presents tennis cup to the winning 
British team. Behind him is the British 
ambassador, John Boyd Denson. 
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The United States assisted in an airlift peacekeeping force in Lebanon. Col. Ambassador L. Douglas Heck is 
of Nepalese soldiers to the UN Robert Farr, defense attache, is at left. from right. 


Rupa Pradhan, Fulbright Commission 
secretary, performs a puja—a Nepalese 
religious ceremony. ICA secretary 
Elaine Field is at left. 
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Tugging for the mission at an embassy 


commissioned officer in charge; and 
picnic are, from left, Robert Rawley, bassy; Sgt. Duaine Borders, Marine se- 
AID; Sgt. John Briggs, Marine security 


guard; Waldimir Skotzko of the em- 


Sgt. Richard Martz, Marine security 


curity guard; GSgt. Dennis Keifer, non- guard. 


Celebrating promotions are, from left, 
Elsie C. Lawton, Cpl. Dirk P. Vande- 
venter, Sgt. Douglas P. Herman, L/Cpl. 


Jerome M. Haser and Cpl. Lawrence D. 
Wilson. 
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HONORS AND AWARDS 


Joan VanDerLyke is 


‘Secretary of Year’ 

Joan L. VanDerLyke, a Civil 
Service secretary assigned to the 
assistant legal adviser for inter- 
American affairs, is the 1978 
‘*Secretary of the Year.’’ She is 
slated to receive $500 and a certifi- 
cate signed by Secretary Vance. 
The award is conferred annually on 
a secretary, either in the Civil 
Service or Foreign Service, 
‘“‘whose performance is judged by 
the awards committee most clearly 


Miss VanDerLyke 


to exemplify the high standards 
which characterize the service of 
secretaries in the Department and 
abroad.”’ 

Miss VanDerLyke joined 
State in 1972 and has served in her 
present position since 1976. She 
was selected unanimously by a 
special panel, based on the nomi- 
nation submitted by Department 
legal adviser Herbert J. Hansel. In 
a message to Miss VanDerLyke, 
Director General Harry G. Barnes 
Jr. wrote: ‘‘From Mr. Hansel’s 
recommendation it is apparent that, 
in addition to your superior profes- 
sional skills, you are a talented and 
energetic employee who has dis- 
played unselfish dedication to duty 
and contributed substantially to the 
foreign affairs goals of the De- 
partment. You may feel justly 
proud of the sustained excellence 
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you have demonstrated . . . during 
the past two years as a key member 
of the Department team involved in 
the negotiation, drafting and ratifi- 
cation of the Panama Canal 
treaties.”’ 

The panel was headed by 
Foreign Service officer Jane A. 
Coon, country director for Paki- 
stan, Afghanistan and Bangladesh. 
Other members were Barbara W. 
Morlet, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research; Kathleen T. Kennedy. 
Bureau of Public Affairs; L. Dawn 
Loberg, Bureau of Personnel; and 
Peter K. Murphy, Bureau of Con- 
sular Affairs. 

Mrs. Coon, notifying Director 
Barnes of the winner, wrote: ‘‘In 
reviewing the nomination papers 
for the 11 candidates from which 
Miss VanDerLyke was chosen, the 
panel faced a difficult task for all 
the candidates have impressive 
qualities—professional as well as 
personal. However, the panel de- 
cided that Miss VanDerLyke was 
distinguished by her exceptional 
versatility and sustained outstand- 
ing performance under demanding 
and arduous conditions.’’ 

In addition to Miss VanDer- 
Lyke, the panel singled out two 
others for special commendation. 
They are E. Frances McPhaul, 
Embassy. Bonn, selected as 
runner-up for the award; and Helen 
Eidsness, Bureau of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs. 

Miss VanDerLyke’s nomina- 
tion was supported by Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker; Ambassador 
David H. Popper, Secretary 
Vance’s special representative for 
Panama Treaty affairs; Lieutenant 
General Welborn T. Dolvin, spe- 
cial representative of the Secretary 
of Defense; and Ambassador to 
Panama Ambler Moss Jr. She is 
the only secretary in an office of 
three attorneys responsible for the 
legal aspects of U.S. relations with 
Latin American and Caribbean na- 
tions. Throughout 1977 and 1978 
that office had a massive increase 
in its workload. ‘‘During this 
period Miss VanDerLyke 


‘“‘routinely worked for 12 to 15 
hours every day, including Satur- 
days and Sundays for weeks at a 
time,’ Mr. Hansel pointed out. 
““Yet never did she complain or 
otherwise deviate from the calm, 
pleasant and helpful attitude that 
has marked her entire career in the 
Office of the Legal Adviser.’’ 


Marshall Green gets 
‘Distinguished’ award 


Secretary Vance, on February 
13, presented the Distinguished 
Honor Award to Ambassador Mar- 
shall Green, who has been assistant 
secretary of state for East Asian and 
Pacific affairs, ambassador to Austra- 
lia and Indonesia, and adviser at the 
Vietnam peace talks in Paris. Mr. 
Green was cited for achievements 
during his recent assignment as coor- 
dinator of population affairs. 

In presenting the award, Secre- 
tary Vance underscored the critical 
importance of population issues for 
U.S. national security and foreign 
policy, noting their interrelationship 
with other such global issues as world 
hunger, economic and social de- 
velopment, pressure on energy and 
natural resources, unemployment and 
social unrest, and the environment. 
He cited Ambassador Green for ‘‘his 
unique contributions to the develop- 
ment and implementation of policies 
directed at mitigating global popula- 
tion growth, an issue of transcendent 
importance to the future of life on this 
planet.’” Mr. Vance further em- 
phasized that limitation of population 
growth is not viewed as an end in it- 
self, but rather as ‘‘an essential pre- 
requisite for betterment of the human 
condition.’’ Ambassador Green, con- 
tinued the Secretary, ‘‘has alerted 
heads of state and ambassadors to the 
urgency of the problem. . . and of 
what can be done about it.’’ The State 
Department’s coordinator of popula- 
tion affairs has central responsibility, 
within a National Security Council 
interagency framework, for develop- 
ing U.S. international population 
policies, coordinating their im- 
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Secretary Vance and Mr. Green 


plementation and evaluation, and 
focusing U.S. bilateral and multilat- 
eral diplomacy on this global issue. 

Mr. Green recently co-authored 
‘*World Population: Silent Explo- 
sion.’” The Department publication 
has received favorable mention in the 
national press, was distributed to all 
overseas missions, and, in response to 
suggestions from embassies, is being 
translated into French and Spanish 
editions. Ambassador Green, who 
will now be senior fellow at the Na- 
tional Defense University, will con- 
tinue his involvement in economic 
and social development, employment, 
and population issues as a consultant 
to the Department. 


Hormats: 1 of 1978’s 
‘outstanding’ persons 


Robert D. Hormats, senior dep- 
uty assistant secretary for economic 
and business affairs, has been 
selected as one of the 10 ‘‘most out- 
standing’’ young persons in the fed- 
eral Government. He is one of the 
winners of the 1978 Arthur S. Flem- 
ming Awards, which are sponsored by 
the Downtown Jaycees of the District 
of Columbia. Five awards recognize 
outstanding achievements in adminis- 
trative or executive fields, and five in 
scientific or technical fields. 

Mr. Hormats, who is scheduled 
to receive the award at a luncheon on 
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March 16 at the Capital Hilton Hotel 
in Washington, was cited for his 
‘outstanding leadership and contri- 
bution in the formulation and execu- 
tion of U.S. international economic 
policy, in the preparation of economic 
summits, and in improving North- 
South economic relations.’’ He was 
lauded for playing ‘‘a significant and 
energetic role’’ in the management 
and solution of difficult financial 
problems confronting countries. 

Mr. Hormats also played ‘‘a 
central role’’ in preparing for presi- 
dential involvement in all economic 
summits since 1975. ‘‘As a skilled 
manager, accomplished economist, 
energetic innovator and dedicated of- 
ficial,’’ his citation pointed out, 
‘*Robert Hormats has established 


ed 
Mr. Hormats 
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himself as an outstandingly creative 
and highly respected public servant.”’ 

In nominating the official, Sec- 
retary Vance noted that Mr. Hormats’ 
responsibilities involve acting for the 
assistant secretary for economic and 
business affairs in his absence, ‘‘rep- 
resenting the Department at policy 
level interagency meetings, assuming 
primary responsibility for the formu- 
lation and implementation of U.S. 
international economic policy in a 
variety of areas.’’ Mr. Hormats has 
headed the U.S. delegation to the UN 
Committee of the Whole, chaired 
U.S. delegations to bilateral consul- 
tations with other countries, and 
served as a member of U.S. delega- 
tions to the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank. He has accompanied 
the President as a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the Bonn economic 
summit, and to Europe and Africa. He 
also accompanied the Secretary to 
many meetings. 

Before joining the Department in 
1977, Mr. Hormats served as senior 
staff member, for international eco- 
nomic affairs, at the National Security 
Council. From August 1974 to Sep- 
tember 1977 he was economic adviser 
to Dr. Henry Kissinger in the latter’s 
capacity as assistant to the President 
for national security affairs; to Dr. 
Kissinger’s successor, General Brent 
Scowcroft; and, beginning in January 
1977, to Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski. 
Mr. Hormats was a staff member, and 
senior staff member for international 
economic affairs with the National 
Security Council, 1969-73. 

Mr. Hormats, 35, received a 
bachelor’s from Tufts in 1965, and 
three graduate degrees from the 
Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy—a master’s in 1966; a 
master’s in law and diplomacy in 
1967, and a doctorate in 1969. He 
was awarded a special commendation 
from the President for his role in the 
preparation of economic summits. 
Mr. Hormats has also won four 
awards for scholastic achievement: a 
Council on Foreign Relations interna- 
tional affairs fellowship, a Brookings 
Institution guest scholarship, a Shell 
Oil Foundation international affairs 
fellowship, and a Fletcher School 
fellowship. @ 
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GRIEVANCE ACTIONS 


The articles in this section are 
summaries of Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board decisions, in cases 
brought by employees of State, AlD 
and the International Communication 
Agency. The board, in issuing the 
summaries, has taken care to protect 
the identity of grievants. For exam- 
ple, the employing agency and over- 
seas posts are not identified except 
where sense demands it. Also, only 
the masculine pronoun is used. The 
numbers are sequential, assigned to 
each case as it was received by the 
board. 


His record is reviewed 
by former subordinate 
—The grievant alleged that 


34 the chairman of his promo- 


tion panel, a former subordinate, may 
not have rendered an objective and 
impartial judgment in ranking him for 
promotion. He explained that, al- 
though the previous year’s promotion 
panel had ranked him first, the sub- 
sequent panel chaired by his former 
subordinate had dropped him to 11th 
place and he was not ranked for pro- 
motion. In addition, the grievant 
maintained that five letters com- 
mending his performance should have 
been placed in his evaluation file 
where they could have been seen by 
the promotion panel judging his per- 
formance and potential. Although, 
subsequent to the filing of his griev- 
ance, the grievant was promoted, he 
requested that the promotion be 
backdated. He also asked that the 
commendatory documents be made 
part of his performance file. 

While emphasizing that promo- 
tion panel judgments were not grieva- 
ble, the agency maintained that it had 
found no evidence of bias on the part 
of the panel chairman towards the 
grievant. The agency had found four 
of the letters ineligible for placement 
in the grievant’s official performance 
file because they did not qualify as 
official documents as listed in regula- 
tions governing what may be placed 
in performance files. The agency 
agreed to add one of the letters to the 
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grievant’s file; however, it claimed 
that earlier inclusion of the document 
in the grievant’s file would not have 
resulted in a different outcome with 
respect to the grievant’s composite 
score of numerical ranking by the 
promotion panel. 

The board was not empowered (3 
FAM 662 (d)) to consider the matter 
of the promotion panel’s ranking of 
the grievant as there was no showing 
that the regulations governing the op- 
eration of the promotion panel had 
been violated. The board concluded 
that the four documents which the 
grievant wanted inserted were not 
recognized letters of commendation 
and, therefore, the grievance was 
without merit. 


His time-in-class 
complaint is rejected 
—The grievant, a Foreign 


35 Service retiree, complained 
that his agency had not honored its 
assurances to him to extend his 
time-in-class by one additional year. 
He argued that his receipt of a one- 
year extension to his maximum 
time-in-class was meaningless when 
he was forced to retire at the age of 
60. For relief, he asked that he be re- 
turned to duty for one year or, alter- 
natively, be awarded a year’s pay. 
The latter, he felt, was justified as 
equity for career damage he had ex- 
perienced from unfair evaluations 
which had been removed by the 
agency some years earlier. He also 
sought recommendation for an award 
in recognition of service overseas in a 
particularly trying situation. 

The agency stated that the exten- 
sion of the grievant’s time-in-class 
flowed automatically from its deter- 
mination that a selection board low 
ranking should be withdrawn and a 
non-rate year be substituted. It ex- 
plained that the one-year extension of 
time-in-class differed from employee 
age limits wherein the law and regu- 
lations called for mandatory retire- 
ment at age 60. The agency asserted 
that its action in no way implied a 


waiver of mandatory retirement. 

The board found nothing in the 
record to support the grievant’s claim 
that the commitment made by the 
agency encompassed anything more 
than an extension of his time-in-class. 
The board noted that the matter of the 
grievant’s approaching mandatory re- 
tirement was not mentioned, as it 
would have been, in its opinion, if the 
agency had intended to allow the 
grievant to remain on the rolls until 
his 61st birthday. Rather, the board 
noted, what was mentioned was sim- 
ply an extension of time-in-class, a 
standard Foreign Service term used to 
denote the number of years an officer 
may remain at any one rank before he 
must move on to the next or face the 
prospect of selection-out. 

Responding to the grievant’s re- 
quest that the board recommend to his 
agency that he be found deserving of 
an award, the board stated that there 
was no provision that would allow it, 
a body totally independent of the 
agency, to make such a nomina- 
tion—whether or not warranted. 


Board orders agency 
to pay shipping cost 


Grievant charged that he 
36 should not have had to pay 
overweight charges on the shipment 
of his household effects because 
weight allowances had been increased 
by regulation after his travel orders 
had been issued but before his ship- 
ment was dispatched overseas. He ar- 
gued that he was within the allowance 
under the revised regulation; he 
sought reimbursement of the over- 
weight charges he had been required 
to pay by the agency. 

The agency maintained that the 
actual expenses for the grievant’s 
shipment of effects were incurred on 
the date his household effects were 
packed by the moving and storage 
company. In the agency’s view, the 
packing date was controlling, and, 
therefore the grievant was not entitled 
to the increased weight allowance 
provided under the revised regula- 
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tions. It cited several decisions by the 
Comptroller General to support its 
position. 

The board noted that the revised 
regulations were clearly intended to 
give officers the benefit of expanded 
coverage. It determined that while 
some charges connected with trans- 
ferring the grievant’s household ef- 
fects may have been incurred prior to 
the change in regulations, the expense 
of transporting his goods from the 
United States to his designated over- 
seas post did not become an obliga- 
tion of the United States Government 
before the goods were placed on the 
transport ship nearly a month after the 
new regulations were in effect. Con- 
sidering those particular circum- 
stances and the liberal intent of the 
regulation at issue, the board con- 
cluded that reimbursement to the 
grievant was warranted and so or- 
dered. 


Board finds 3 OERs 
are not prejudicial 


3 6 Geers: grievant charged that 
certain statements in three 


OERs (officer evaluation reports) 
were unfair and falsely prejudicial. 
He claims that the first OER made in- 
accurate statements about his man- 
agement and executive ability; he at- 
tributed this to the fact that he re- 
ported directly to his rating officer’s 
superior thus engendering resentment 
on the part of the rating officer. He 
complained that the second OER, 
written the next year, continued to 
criticize his executive and managerial 
ability without recognizing the in- 
competence of the staff he had inher- 
ited and the administrative abilities he 
had gained from a wealth of manage- 
rial experience over the preceding two 
years. The grievant believed the third 
OER, written three years after the 
second, was unfair and falsely pre- 
judicial when it noted that inadequate 
language training had kept him from 
doing the kind of substantive report- 
ing formerly required of incumbents 
in the positions. He explained that he 
had been allowed to complete only 
five weeks of the four to five-month 
language course before he was pulled 
out for other training. When he had 
complained, he had been told that his 
primary responsibility at his new post 
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would not require language capabil- 
ity. He believed he was being unfairly 
judged on a situation completely out- 
side of his control. For relief, he 
asked for deletion of the prejudicial 
portions of his OERs and a promotion 
retroactive to the issuance of the third 
OER. 

The agency maintained that a full 
reading of the first two OERs made it 
clear that the position to which the 
grievant was assigned was not one for 
which he was entirely suited. It 
pointed out that both the rating and 
reviewing officers had taken pains to 
inform the reader of the inappro- 
priateness of the assignment. There- 
fore, the agency did not conclude that 
the reports were falsely prejudicial. It 
found the disputed portion of the third 
OER well-balanced and factually 
correct in that it established that the 
grievant had not been provided with 
adequate language training through no 
fault of his own. 

The board was not persuaded that 
either of the first two OERs contained 
unfair or inaccurate statements about 
the grievant’s performance. It also 
found evidence in the record to con- 
firm that the grievant had been un- 
suited by temperament and inclination 
for the assignment. 

With regard to the third OER, 
the board believed that while it was 
obvious that the grievant’s service 
was limited by the lack of language 
training, and the blame lay in his as- 
signment to a position for which he 
had not been allowed to develop the 
necessary language proficiency, there 
was nothing inaccurate or falsely 
prejudicial in the rating officer’s 
saying so. The board was not per- 
suaded that the grievant was disad- 
vantaged before selection boards be- 
cause of the rating officer’s factual 
statements, and did not order those 
statements expunged. 


Grievant wins some 
points, loses some 
—The grievant complained 


38 that he had not received 


adequate remedy for damaging effects 
of two OERs which had been re- 
moved from his performance file by 
the agency. He claimed that the OERs 
led improperly to his early transfer 
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from overseas to the agency; addi- 
tionally, he claimed that the agency 
failed to reimburse him for educa- 
tional expenses he incurred upon as- 
surances by his agency that he would 
be immediately reassigned abroad. He 
also grieved that the reports, while 
they were in his file, caused him 
career damage, including denial of 
promotion. For relief, he sought a re- 
troactive promotion, reimbursement 
for all expenditures stemming from 
his aborted assignment, and payment 
of legal fees incurred in the pursuit of 
his grievance. 

The agency countered that the 
grievant’s transfer was warranted be- 
cause of conflicts between the front 
office and the grievant. It noted that 
under regulations the principal officer 
is responsible for recommending ap- 
propriate reassignments when such 
reassignments are in the best interests 
of the Service. It explained that the 
removal of an OER from the griev- 
ant’s file because of inaccuracies did 
not render the grievant’s transfer im- 
proper, and added that tours may be 
terminated and transfers ordered at 
any time based upon the needs of the 
Service. As to expenses incurred by 
the grievant, the agency stated that he 
was, by regulation, responsible for 
expenditures over and above the 
amounts authorized for his transfer. It 
maintained there was no evidence to 
support the grievant’s claim that he 
had been assured of an immediate 
overseas assignment. 

Responding to the grievant’s al- 
legations of career damage caused by 
the OERs, the agency stated that it 
had no reason to conclude that but for 
the disputed OERs the grievant would 
have been promoted. It cited his rec- 
ord of low and ‘‘mid’’ rankings in the 
period following his last promotion. 

The board observed that, while 
the grievant claimed that his transfer 
was occasioned by a severely critical 
OER and a memorandum performance 
evaluation, the latter report was writ- 
ten some six months after his depar- 
ture from post, and obviously had no 
bearing upon his actual transfer. It 
added that while the first report had 
contained a recommendation by the 
principal officer that the grievant’s 
assignment be curtailed, there was no 
violation of applicable law or regula- 
tion in recommending and effecting 
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the transfer in that manner. It denied 
reimbursement to the grievant of un- 
authorized expenditures, and found 
no basis for the payment of legal fees 
requested by the grievant. 

The board noted that the cited 
OERs were seen by two successive 
selection boards after the grievant had 
protested their accuracy. His ranking 
by those boards indicate that he was 
adversely affected by the reports as 
well as an undocumented period when 
he was in ‘‘over-complement’’ status. 
The board, therefore, ordered the 
agency to amend the grievant’s record 
to show a non-rate for two years and 
extend his time-in-class by two years. 


Retroactive promotion 
is denied—but 
—The grievant charged that 


38 falsely prejudicial comments 
in an officer evaluation report (OER) 
and an inspector’s evaluation report 
(IER) had blocked his promotion and 
subjected him to selection-out for 
time-in-class. He complained that, 
although his performance had been 
expressed in superlatives in the OER, 
the rating officer had not recom- 
mended him for promotion and had 
added that the responsibilities and 
challenges of the grievant’s position 
had not been such as to provide a 
basis for such a recommendation. The 
grievant noted that the rating officer 
in two subsequent years recom- 
mended promotion even though there 
had been no enlargement of his work 
responsibilities. He complained that 
the inspector in his report, having 
failed to recommend promotion while 
acknowledging his excellent perform- 
ance, had further prejudiced his 
chances for promotion by emphasiz- 
ing the keenness of competition for 
promotion to Class 1 as well as high- 
lighting the fact that the grievant’s 
position matched his own personal 
grade. The grievant also complained 
about recent assignments and that he 
had not seen the entire IER before it 
was submitted to the agency. For re- 
lief, he requested a retroactive pro- 
motion, or, alternatively, the removal 
of the contested portions of the re- 
ports and a three-year extension of his 
time-in-class. 


The agency contended that 
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non-recommendation for promotion 
was exclusively a matter of rating of- 
ficer judgment and not inaccurate or 
falsely prejudicial. It attributed the 
subsequent recommendations for 
promotion by the rating officer to his 
having had more opportunity to ob- 
serve the rated officer and make 
judgments about his suitability for 
promotion. The agency noted that 
there is no requirement that an IER be 
discussed in full with the rated officer 
before submission to the agency, and 
that assignments are not grievable. 

The board interpreted the dis- 
puted statements in both evaluations 
in approximately the same way: the 
grievant could not be recommended 
for promotion to Class 1 because he 
was not working in a job classified for 
occupancy by a Class 1 officer. The 
board found this criterion unreason- 
able and falsely prejudicial because it 
was inconsistent with regulations and 
rating instructions which draw a clear 
distinction between performance and 
potential and because such criterion, 
if uniformly applied, would debase 
the Foreign Service promotion proc- 
ess. However, since the board was 
not certain beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the grievant would have been 
promoted to Class 1 but for the falsely 
prejudicial passages in the two re- 
ports, it did not recommend retroac- 
tive promotion. It ordered, however, 
that the grievant be granted an exten- 
sion of two years’ time-in-class and 
that explicit portions of the reports be 
expunged. The board found no merit 
in the grievant’s complaint about his 
assignments and about the handling 
distribution of the IER. 


Grievant strikes out 
on three counts 


—The grievant had three 
40 complaints: that one OER 
still contained falsely prejudicial and 
inaccurate statements, despite the de- 
letion by the agency of several state- 
ments; that another OER was prejudi- 
cial because it did not accurately re- 
flect the rater’s judgment—the agency 
had unfairly refused to allow a 
clarifying statement from the rater to 
be placed in the grievant’s file; and 
that the agency had failed to place 
into his performance file in timely 
fashion documentation attesting to the 


fact that he had received an award for 
a suggestion which had saved the 
Government a substantial amount of 
money. For relief, he asked that the 
first OER be removed in its entirety 
from his performance file, that the 
second be supplemented with a 
clarifying statement, and that he be 
given a retroactive promotion. 

The agency claimed that the de- 
letions it had made in the first OER 
rendered it a proper statement of the 
grievant’s performance and, thus, 
there were no grounds for its removal. 
It also refused to amend the second 
OER because regulations in effect 
when it had been written precluded 
additions of any kind to OERs. The 
agency maintained that the suggestion 
award had been processed properly, 
and documentation attesting to it had 
been placed in the grievant’s per- 
formance file in accordance with 
normal procedures. 

From the evidence before it the 
board learned that the first OER had 
been found wanting by the grievant 
because it had been less favorable 
than a previous report done by the 
same rating officer. Although the 
board agreed that there were marked 
differences in the OERs, it found that 
these differences had been adequately 
explained in the record of the griev- 
ance and specifically in the detailed 
testimony of the rating officer. Since 
the grievant had failed to identify er- 
roneous or falsely prejudicial state- 
ments, the board concluded that the 
OER was a fair evaluation of the 
grievant’s performance during the 
rating period, and refused to remove 
the report. 

With respect to the grievant’s 
contention that a supplementary 
statement was necessary in order for 
the second OER to accurately reflect 
the rating officer’s intentions, the 
board was able to determine from the 
record that the rating officer was not 
proposing to upgrade his marks in the 
section in the OER in dispute but 
merely to repeat his first judgment. In 
this circumstance, the board did not 
find an additional statement neces- 
sary. 

Although the grievant com- 
plained that his suggestion award was 
not placed in his performance file in 
time for one selection board to see it, 
the board found that the award had 
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been placed in his file within two 
months after it was granted and in ac- 
cordance with established agency 
practice. It, therefore, found no 
grounds for the relief requested by the 
grievant. 


Agency admits error; 
he gets promotion 
The grievant had been 


40 mistakenly included in the 


lists of promotion recommendations 
in a specialist category not his own, 
and one for which no promotion op- 
portunities were available. Since he 
had been recommended for promo- 
tion, and there had been promotion 
opportunities in his own specialty, he 
sought a retroactive promotion. 

The agency had itself alerted the 
grievant to the administrative error 
which had caused the grievant to be 
listed for promotion in a category 
which was not his own. The agency 
agreed that, but for that error, the 
grievant would have been promoted, 
and suggested to him that he might 
wish to appeal to the grievance board, 
which has authority to recommend 
retroactive promotion. 

With none of the facts of the case 
in dispute, the board found the griev- 
ance to be meritorious. 


Conversions are held 
not to be promotions 


4 —The grievant, a Foreign 
13 Service officer, charged 
that he had been wrongfully 
deprived—in violation of law, regu- 
lation and published policy—of a 
meaningful opportunity to compete 
for promotion for three years because 
of a surplus of officers in his func- 
tional specialty. He contended that 
the surplus was a direct result of con- 
versions under the Foreign Affairs 
Specialist (FAS) Program. He argued 
that conversion of some officers 
amounted to promotions for them 
which were not based on merit. These 
conversions, he charged, effectively 
denied promotions to Foreign Service 
officers at the grade below who had to 
move up or be selected-out for time in 
class. 

Since, subsequent to filing his 
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grievance, the grievant had been pro- 
moted, he modified his original re- 
quest for relief from a three-year re- 
troactive promotion to a non- 
retroactive within-grade step increase. 
The latter, he felt, was essential be- 
cause contrary to the agency’s charge 
that the implementation of the FAS 
program had caused a short-term dis- 
advantage, the lack of timely promo- 
tion would severely diminish the re- 
tirement annuity to which he would 
otherwise be entitled. 

The agency explained that the 
FAS program developed to create ‘‘a 
unified Foreign Service personnel 
system’’ had benefited some officers, 
had had little effect on others, and 
had actually produced some disad- 
vantage for a few officers. The deci- 
sion to make the conversions under 
the FAS program without requiring a 
‘‘certificate of need’’ had been made 
in an effort to implement the program 
as expeditiously and as fairly as pos- 
sible. The agency held that the dam- 
age suffered by the grievant was 
transitory and that there was no vio- 
lation of law, regulations, or pub- 
lished policy. 

The board agreed with the griev- 
ant that his competition for promotion 
in the years cited had not been very 
meaningful. However, it did not view 
FAS conversions as promotions in the 
sense of the relevant regulations on 
merit promotions. The board noted 
that, just as in-grade step increases 
are not promotions, even though they 
provide more money for employees 
receiving them, so conversions under 
the FAS program, which brought to 
some employees more money and 
even in some cases a higher grade, 
were not promotions. The board, 
finding no evidence that the FAS pro- 
gram or the method by which it was 
implemented was contrary to any law, 
regulation, or published policy, con- 
cluded the grievance was without 
merit. 


‘Pleasant surprise’ 
leads to grievance 


Grievant alleged that the 
44 agency’s delay in placing a 
Meritorious Honor Award in his offi- 
cial personnel file was against regula- 
tions and its absence from his file was 
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reflected in his ranking by the selec- 
tion board. He added that the docu- 
ments submitted for the award were 
more comprehensive than the evalua- 
tion report prepared on him for the 
same general period and therefore 
were crucial to a review of his per- 
formance. He believed that, had the 
selection board known about the 
award, he would have been ranked 
high enough to be promoted. For re- 
lief, he sought a retroactive promo- 
tion. He also requested that steps be 
taken by the agency to change the 
procedures regarding the placement of 
awards in personnel files so that other 
agency officers will not be negatively 
affected. 

The agency gave as its reason for 
the delay in placing notification of the 
award in the grievant’s file its agree- 
ment with the union to notify recip- 
ients immediately upon placement of 
award material in files, and its desire 
to have the recipient pleasantly sur- 
prised at an official presentation 
ceremony, which sometimes takes 
months to arrange. The agency main- 
tained that the selection board’s 
knowledge of the award would not 
have raised the grievant’s ranking by 
the number of positions necessary to 
place him in the promotion zone. 

The board concluded that the 
Meritorious Honor Award should 
have been placed in the grievant’s 
file—with the grievant’s knowl- 
edge—prior to review of his file by 
the selection board. It deemed the 
agency’s desire to pleasantly surprise 
the grievant at a presentation cere- 
mony less important than the need to 
make such performance-related mate- 
rial available in a timely manner for 
selection board consideration. The 
board noted, however, that the sub- 
stance of the award nomination was, 
in virtually every important respect, 
embodied in the achievements dis- 
cussed and praised in two perform- 
ance evaluations. Because the board 
was not persuaded that the selection 
board’s knowledge of the award 
would have made the difference be- 
tween promotion and non-promotion, 
it did not grant the remedy requested. 

With respect to the grievant’s re- 
quest for a change in the agency’s 
awards procedures, the board noted 
the agency’s willingness to review 
same. & 
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Family members 
to audit courses 


For the first time in its 23-year 
history, the Foreign Service Institute 
will officially open some courses for 
auditing by spouses and adult family 
members of Foreign Service employ- 
ees. As part of a six-month experi- 
mental program, selected individuals 
will be able to sit in on ‘‘self- 
instructional’’ classes in both the 
ConGen Rosslyn and new Budget and 
Financial Management Programs. 

Janet Lloyd, director of the De- 
partment’s Family Liaison Office, 
said the test program will help the 
adult dependent who wants to work 
part-time and needs training, and also 
the overseas post experiencing severe 
shortages of consular and financial 
staff. There are 49 empty consular 
posts overseas. 

Opportunities to audit the 
courses will be limited to those can- 
didates whose spouses expect an 
overseas assignment within a year, 
whose chances of finding employment 
are good, and who show ability to 
perform well in the consular and fi- 
nancial areas. Students will be 
selected by an ad hoc committee 
chaired by Mrs. Lloyd. There is no 
plan at present to continue the audit- 
ing program into fiscal year 1980. 

Under both the ConGen Rosslyn 
and Budget and Financial Manage- 
ment Programs, students are given 
course materials, and are presented 
with case problems. They work alone, 
with occasional help from a proctor. 
At the conclusion of the courses, stu- 
dents are asked to present papers of- 
fering an analysis and solution to the 
problems. Auditing enrollment will 
be according to space available. Indi- 
viduals interested in taking part 
should send a standard SF-171 appli- 
cation form or resume to Director, 
Family Liaison Office, Room 1216A. 


New language instructors 


New language instructors at the 
Foreign Service Institute are Maria 
Alvarez-Ortega, Spanish; Philippe De 
Galzain, French; and Manuel Fresco, 
Spanish. 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations 

General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 

Budget and Financial Management 


Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedure 
Special Consular Services 

Advanced Consular Course 


Economics and commercial training 

Workshop on International Business/ 
Commercial Activities 

FS National Employee Training Program 


Equal employment opportunity 

EEO and the Department of 
State Employee 

Executive EEO Seminar 


Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 
Seminar 

intelligence and Foreign Policy 

Executive-Congressional Relations 

Seminar on Terrorism 


Negotiations 
Political Workshop Ili— 
“Situational Diplomacy” 


Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar (off-site) 
Supervisory Studies (off-site) 


Foreign Service officer orientation 


Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Training 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Foreign Service Orientation 


Communications skills 
Public Speaking 


Reading Development Skills 


Clerical skills 
Word Processing Techniques 


OCR Telegram Preparation 

Art of Machine Transcription 
Workshop 

Workshop in the Preparation 
of Travel Vouchers 


Secretarial Office 


Apr. May June 


30 — 4 

_— 14 18 

== 29 25 
2, 16 14,29 11,25 

30 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
s 13 aes 


Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 


24 days 

9 months 
9 months 
12 months 


3 weeks 


6 weeks 


x 26 
xe 28 att 
—_ — 1 

9,30 14,21 4,11 

30 18,25 
a 14 


— 8 


To be announced 


Weekly, as applicants 


warrant 


As applicants warrant 


20 18 


27 


1 day 
1 day 


2 weeks 
4 days 
1 week 
1 week 
3 days 
4 days 
5 days 
5 days 


5 weeks, 3 days 


5 days 
5 days 
2 days 
5 days 


24 hours 
4 weeks 
35 hours 
4 hours 
3 hours 
2 hours 


20 hours 





—(Continued on next page) 
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60 hours 





Beginning Stenography — 1 — 
Intermediate Stenography _— 1 — 60 hours 
Advanced Stenography — 8 — 60 hours 
Beginning Typewriting _ 1 — 60 hours 
Elementary English Skills — ie — 30 hours 
Management Skills for Secretaries 26 — — 2 days 
“How to Communicate by Letter & 

Memo” for Secretaries — 8 — 24 hours 
Courses for professional managers 
The Art of Dictation Workshop 20 18 15 3 hours 
Effective Oral Communication for Managers 5 — — 12 hours 
Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families — 7 4 2 weeks 
Going Overseas 7 5 2 1 day 
Career Counseling for Spouses 25 — — 2days 
Community Skills 30 — — 1 week 
English Teaching Seminar _ 21 —  1week 
Area studies and language training 
Area studies 
Africa, Sub Sahara 16 14 11 2 weeks 
Western Europe 16 _ 11 2 weeks 
East Asia — 14 11. 2 weeks 
Eastern Europe and USSR — 14 11. 2 weeks 
Latin America 16 14 11. 2 weeks 
Near East and North Africa 16 14 11. 2 weeks 
South Asia 16 - 11. 2 weeks 
Southeast Asia 16 14 11. 2 weeks 
Arabic Familiarization — 14 — 6 weeks* 
Western European languages 
French 2,3 29 25 20 weeks 
German 2 29 — 20 weeks 
Italian 2 29 — 20 weeks 
Portuguese 2 29 — 20 weeks 
Spanish 2,3 29 25 20 weeks 


* Two weeks Near East and North Africa Seminar followed by four weeks of Arabic language Instruction 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


A history of women 
in State Department 


Secretary Vance recently ac- 
cepted the first copy of the newly- 
published ‘‘Women in the Department 
of State: Their Role in American 
Foreign Affairs,’ by Dr. Homer L. 
Calkin, formerly of the Department’s 
Historical Office. The history of 
State’s women is believed to be the 
first extensive professional study of 
female employees in any branch of 
the federal Government. The study 
was authorized in order to recognize 
the contribution of women in the con- 
duct of foreign policy, sometimes 
overlooked in other histories. 

Dr. Calkin traces the Depart- 
ment’s employment of women from 
the early 19th century to the present, 
from the days when women served as 
copyists to the days when they serve 
as ambassadors. The book is available 
through the Government Printing Of- 
fice Bookstore, Department of State, 
Room 2817, Washington, D.C. 
20520, at $7.25 a copy. 


Wright exhibit arranged 


John E. Downs, head of the U.S. 
mission to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, in Montreal, 
arranged for an exhibit of historical 
photographs in commemoration of 
the 75th anniversary of the Wright 
brothers flight. @ 


DIPLOMATS IN RESIDENCE at col- 
leges and universities across the country 
met recently in Washington. From left, 
standing: Samuel D. Eaton, Mills Col- 
lege, California; Thomas J. Barnes, 
University of Hawaii; Herbert B. 
Thompson, University of Texas; Lloyd 
M. Rives, Rollins College, Florida; 
Frank G. Trinka, Colorado College; 
Clifford J. Quinlan, Oakland Univer- 
sity, Michigan; H. Kent Goodspeed, 
Eastern Washington University; Jack F. 
Mctlock Jr., Vanderbilt University, Ten- 
nessee; and Herbert S. Malin, North 
Carolina State University. Seated, from 
left: Noble Melencamp, career develop- 
ment officer; George S. Springsteen, 
Foreign Service Institute, director; and 
Carleton S. Coon Jr., deputy director. 


Installment saving beats install- 
ment buying. Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan for U.S. savings bonds. @ 
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THE PRICE OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


This month Vergennes, not Franklin, must play the 
role of consummate negotiator. Europe is in turmoil. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia and Joseph II of Austria 
are again at each other’s throats. Catherine of Russia 
complicates matters by mobilizing 25,000 troops in Po- 
land in support of Frederick. 

It is increasingly obvious that the rebellion in far- 
off America is merely a sideshow of a much wider 
drama. For the moment, the French foreign minister 
concerns himself with preserving the peace among his 
continental neighbors; a French victory against Britain 
hinges on his success. 

Even as he offers to mediate the Austrian-Prussian 
dispute, Vergennes continues to press for an alliance 
with Spain. It will not be easy to whip the British fleet 
alone. George Washington, writing last October, saw 
the need for Spanish assistance. ‘‘If the Spaniards 
would but join their fleets to France and commence 
hostilities, my doubts would all subside. Without it I 
fear the British navy has it too much in its power to 
counteract the schemes of France.’’ 

Persuading Madrid proves far more difficult than 
Vergennes anticipated. The possibility of wresting 
Gibraltar, Minorca, and perhaps Florida and Jamaica 
from Britain is quite tempting to Spanish Foreign 
Minister Floridablanca, but the idea of aiding the United 
States in achieving its independence is another matter. 
The presence of a republic in a world of absolute 
monarchy seems distasteful enough. Still more unat- 
tractive is an independent United States threatening 
Spanish colonial possessions in the New World, specif- 
ically Louisiana and Mexico. Once entrenched, how 
could the contagion of revolution be kept from spread- 
ing southward? Americans have the notorious inclina- 
tion to wander westward beyond the Alleghenies and 
into the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. Independence 
can only hasten the migration. Once there, they will 
demand free navigation of the Mississippi and, before 
long, an outlet to the Gulf of Mexico through New Or- 
leans. 


The liabilities of a Spanish-French connection are 
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enough to discourage active participation in the war, but 
Floridablanca sees the possibility of obtaining some of 
his objectives without war. He offers his services to 
Britain as a mediator. His price for arranging a peace 
with France is Gibraltar. The British can take it or leave 
it, but implicit in the offer is the threat that rejection 
will leave Spain little choice but to ally with France. 

Whatever their intentions, the Spanish already have 
their man on station in Philadelphia. Juan de Miralles, 
Cuban slave-trader and merchant, keeps in touch with 
Gerard, the French ambassador, to insure that French 
war policy is consistent with Spain’s interests. 

Gerard, like Vergennes his superior, is also on the 
spot. He must lure Spain into an alliance by downplay- 
ing eventual American territorial ambitions while at the 
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same time convincing the Americans that a Spanish ar- 
rangement would not necessarily be harmful. 

It appears that all the actors in this drama have res- 
ervations. Spain would consider entering the war, not to 
insure the success of the American Revolution, but to 
cripple an old enemy and regain lost possessions. 

The Americans would welcome Spanish interven- 
tion, especially naval participation, but realize that such 
aid would not be without one totally unacceptable 
condition—an agreement to keep out of the trans- 
Allegheny territory. 

France is caught in the middle, allied to a young 
nation whose vested interests seem to be at odds with 
Spain’s. As complicated as the equation might seem, it 
boils down to one issue. If Vergennes can convince the 
Congress to renounce all claims to the east bank of the 
Mississippi, now under British control, the Spanish will 
feel secure in their territorial claims and have no further 
qualms about an alliance. 

How do the congressional delegates respond to 
Gerard’s gentle arm-twisting? John Jay, delegate from 
New York, is unmoved after an all-night 12-hour lob- 
bying session with the French ambassador. Others, too, 
remain unconvinced. Even though the war goes badly 
and the treasury is in shambles, few are willing to pay 
the high price of renouncing the Mississippi River as the 
western boundary of the United States—not for an al- 
liance with Spain or any other nation for that matter. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Barnes, Michael C., Manila 

Blow, James L., Mexico 

Boggs, Ronald D., Ankara 

Brown, Michael E., Djibouti 

Carlyle, Dana T., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Cartwright, Gleen, Monrovia 

Chi, Madeleine, Public Affairs, Office of 
the Historian 

Davis, Stephen M., Kinshasa 

Donovan, Ann C., Bangui 

Farcau, Bruce W., La Paz 

Field, Peter B., Brasilia 

Fish, James Robert, Brasilia 

Fitzgerald, William Lee, Sao Paulo 

Frech Jr., Frank R., Monrovia 

Hills, Carter H., Bureau of Personnel 

Lissakers, Karin M., Policy Planning 
Staff 

Lyons, Maria Elena, La Paz 

McClintock, Susan M., Family Liaison 
Office 

McNally Jr., Phillip P., Manila 

Otto, Roberta Katherine, Mexico 

Picard, Michelle Helen, Intelligence and 
Research, Cartography Division 

Sanders, Dale E., Bern 

Shapiro, Laura L., Buenos Aires 

Shettel, John R., Office of Equal 
Employment Opportunity 

Silliman Jr., Robert G., Bangkok 

Spitzel, Gary B., Georgetown 

Stevenson, John Richard, Rome 

Straub, Margaret E., Dacca 

Terrell, Norman E., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs, Advanced and Applied Technology 
Affairs 

Tessier, Mark F., Beirut 

Thacher, Peter Shaw, U.S. Mission to UN 

Van Heuven, Ruth M., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Wertz Jr., Dale I., Cairo 


TRANSFERS 


Adams, Linda K., Muscat to Amman 

Aderhold Jr., Thomas D., Office of 
Communications to Lima 

Ahring, Raymond C., Buenos Aires to 
Moscow 

Armstrong, Paul E., Nouakchott to Afri- 
can Affairs 

Austin, Kathleen T., Office of Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments to Banjul 

Austin, Kenneth E., Junior Officer Corps 
to Kingston 

Bacon, George J., Zaire to Office of 
Communications 

Bantom, Ronald C., Manila to Beirut 

Beebe, Patricia R., Cairo to London 

Behrend, Richard Warren, Quito to Oslo 

Beiring, Joseph D., Philippines to Office 
of Communications 

Bender, Geraldine M., Berlin to Peking 

Benedict, Lawrence Neal, Rio de Janeiro 
to Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Bennett, Margaret J., Panama to Inter- 
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American Affairs 

Benoit-Torre, Betty A., Moscow to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Bishop, Boyd W., Berlin to European Af- 
fairs 

Bleha, C. Thomas, Japan to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Bradtke, Robert A., Zagreb to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Bray, Steven B., Cairo to Nairobi 

Brittian, Robert M., Office of Security, 
Secretary's Detail to San Salvador 

Brown, William C., Germany to Is- 
lamabad 

Browning, Robert L., Frankfurt to Cal- 
cutta 

Burgess, Dwight S., African Affairs to 
Lubumbashi 

Butler, George F., Beirut to Office of 
Communications 

Butler, William M., Belgrade to Bangkok 

Cardoso, Ariel S., Budapest to Berlin 

Cardoso, Mary P., Budapest to Berlin 

Carroll, Robert J., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Foreign Service Institute 

Carter, Landon C., Calcutta to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Carter, Thomas H., Monterrey to Brasilia 

Casey, Maureen F., Paris to Port 
Moresby 

Chisholm, Kathleen, Guatemala to 
Budget and Finance, Office of Budget 

Clark, Marjorie W., Capetown to Mexico 

Clement, Duncan, Madrid to Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scien- 
tific Affairs 

Clerici, Laura A., London to Guatemala 

Connelly, Patrick S., Bamako to Stock- 
holm 

Cooper, Lola Sybil, Warsaw to European 
Affairs 

Correri, Anne M., Paris to Manila 

Correri, Louis J., Paris to Manila 


Delvecchio, Patrick, Thailand to Rome 

Dmytrewycz, Bohdan, Lahore to Tunis 

Doherty, Mary Frances, Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance to Ankara 

Durfey, Frank D., Nairobi to Office of Se- 
curity, Seattle Resident Office 

Dyer, Donald R., Intelligence and Re- 
search to New Delhi 

Dziatkiewicz, Elizabeth A., Foreign 
Service Institute to Zagreb 

Eifert, John Robert, Bangkok to Frankfurt 

Epstein, Shirley M., Paris to Rome 

Farmer, Edgar C., Italy to Mexico 

Farsakh, Andrea Morel, Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs to Dhahran 

Fiebig, Marjory J., Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments 
to Mexico 

Frame, Thomas J., European Affairs to 
Bucharest 

Gagnon, Linda M., Paris to Kinshasa 

Garber, Audrey F., Ciudad Juarez to 
Bridgetown 

Gengler, Raymond J., Geneva to Office 
of International Conferences, Bureau of 
International Organizations. 

Giese, Arthur M., Brazil to Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 


Bob Coonrad, \eft, American Federation 
of Government Employees, and Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association repre- 
sentatives Pat Woodring and Tom 
O’Connor confront Rick Weiss, right, of 
the Allowances Staff, in a scene from 
videotape #4 of the Director General’s 
series ‘‘Let’s Look at the Issue.’’ Posts 
are to receive the tape sometime this 
month. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 
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Goff, Paul A., Abidjan to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Graham, Christopher P., Indonesia to 
Mogadiscio 

Groot, Kathryn J., Bureau of Administra- 
tion to London 

Harrison Ill, Richard J., La Paz to Office 
of Communications 

Harwood, Douglas James, Rome to 
Milan 

Hazzard, Carol Lynn, Bissau to Montreal 

Hellin, Stephen A., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations to Doha 

Henderson, David Ellis, Inter-American 
Affairs to Asuncion 

Hooper, James R., Intelligence and Re- 
search to Tripoli 

Hope, John E., Vancouver to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Hughey, Walter M., Helsinki to European 
Affairs 

Hurst, William H., Consular Affairs to 
Frankfurt 

Janus, E. Eileen, Monterrey to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Jenkins, George C., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division to 
Bangkok 

Johnston, Tess, Berlin to New Delhi 

Junk, C. Patricia, Australia to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

King, Billie Jean, Islamabad to Office of 
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KINGSTON, Jamaica—Consular 
S.W.A.T.* Team preparing to go into 
action. Any similarity between the casual 
attire worn by consular officers (left to 
right) Doug Kent, Jim Carter, Mike 
Jacobs, Guyle Cavin and Roy Wharton, 
and uniforms referred to in 3 FAM 620: 
10.735-212 is purely coincidental. 


(*Service With A Tan).’’ 


Communications 

Koplin, Donald L., Doha to New Delhi 

Larsen, Paul B., Hong Kong to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Lewis, Jane K., Vienna to Bangkok 

Long, Anne C., Bamako to African Affairs 

Lopez, Carlos, Bogota to La Paz 

Lorenz, Joseph P., Office of UN Political 
Affairs to Cairo 

Loughran, John L., Mogadiscio to African 
Affairs 

Louis, Jean Anne, Mexico to Copenha- 
gen 

Markette, Hugh F., Bonn to Istanbul 

Martens, Robert J., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Stockholm 

Mason, Donald E., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Dakar 

Mayfield, Katherine A., 
Brasilia 

McGraw, Ronald H., Office of Communi- 
cations to Sofia 


Niamey to 


McHale, Austin P., Budget and Finance 
to Paris 

McLeese, William Vincent, Junior Officer 
Rotation Program to Mexico 

Miele, Wayne E., Montevideo to Office of 
the Under Secretary for Security Assist- 
ance, Science and Technology 

Miller, Walter M.K., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Frankfurt 

Moffett, James D., Izmir to European Af- 
fairs 

Mohler, Brian J., Strasbourg to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Montoya, Delores J., Bonn to European 
Affairs 

Murphy, Carol A., Tegucigalpa to Mos- 
cow 

Murphy, Patricia A., Seoul to Vienna 

Myers, Walter Leon, Belgium to Braz- 
zaville 

Noble, Stephen Vance, Caracas to Intel- 
ligence and Research 

O’Donnell, Thomas J., Economic and 
Business Affairs to London 

Owens, John P., Goteborg to European 
Affairs 

Patterson, Mildred Anne, Copenhagen to 
Operations Center 

Peshoff, Roy G., Office of Communica- 
tions to Budapest 

Petersen, Ramona, Kuwait to African Af- 
fairs 
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Picard, Chester A., Germany to Com- 
munications Center 

Ritchie, John Alexander, Inter-American 
Affairs to Lima 

Ritter, Katharyn A., Addis Ababa to Lome 

Roberts, Teddy D., Mexico to Manila 

Sakamoto, Barbara Y., Philippines to 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Sanderson, Thomas D., Brussels to Port 
O’ Spain 

Schaal, Donna L., Canberra to Santiago 

Simmons Jr., Robert F., Foreign Service 
Institute to Montreal 

Simpson, Susanne, Montreal to Kabul 

Smith, Gary L., Liberia to Asuncion 

Solomon, Paul, Tijuana to Reykjavik 

Stadtler, Walter E., Stockholm to London 

Sweeney, Ruth M., Vienna to Quebec 

Thompson, Joanne M., Guadalajara to 
Karachi 

Thorsen, Margaret E., Santo Domingo to 
Madrid 

Vander Weyden, Allen J., Ottawa to 
Bonn 

Vicini, Eileen F., Madrid to International 
Organization Affairs 

Wallace, Jewell C., London to Bonn 

Walters, Paul T., Kuala Lumpur to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Ward, Catherine E., Colombo to Jidda 

Wasiniak, Edward G., Managua to 
Ouagadougou 

Webb Jr., James, Hong Kong to Suva 

Weissman, Philip, Japan to La Paz 

Williams, Gene H., Karachi to Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs 

Williams, Roland L., Office of Communi- 
cations to Brasilia 

Wilson, Betty A., Quito to Khartoum 

Wilson, David S., Lisbon to European 
Affairs 

Wohlers, Laurence D., Cotonou to 
Nouakchott 

Wood, Stanley D., Bonn to Kuwait 

Zyrkowski, Sandra A., Switzerland to 
Buenos Aires 


RESIGNATIONS 

Anderson, Belermina C., Lima 

Camuti, William P., Office of Communi- 
cations, Security Division 

Donnelly, Edward J., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Dwyer, Marguerite Marie, Mexico 

Fisher, Richard A., European Affairs 

Gerdon, Kathleen M., Kuwait 

Gerson, Leslie Ann, Belgrade 

Hanschen, Yvonne Maria, Mexico 

Henderson, Donald G., Intelligence and 
Research, Office of Research and Anal- 
ysis for Western Europe 

Hodgins, Rosemary A., European Affairs 

Hunt, Theresa A., Lima 

LaFrance Jr., Albert J., Information 
Systems Office, Systems Design and 
Programming Division 

Namotka, Rosemarie, Rome 

Noble, Marshall Hays, Information Sys- 
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tems Office, User Support Services 
Staff 

Otto, Roberta Katherine, Mexico 

Pryce, Joan Marie, Mexico 

Ryan, Charles R., Jidda 

Sanjuan, Pedro A., Office of U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States 

Smith, Ralph Stuart, Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 

Stader, Robert Bruce, Office of Refugee 
and Migration Affairs 

Thacher, Peter Shaw, U.S. Mission to UN 

Tinsman, Stewart Harry W., Paris 

Walters, Karleen E., Rome 


RETIREMENTS 


Amateis Jr., Roland P., Montevideo 

Andrews, Richard B., Frankfurt 

Barker, Janet E., Office of Refugee and 
Migration Affairs 

Bartch, Carl E., Inter-American Affairs 

Belair, May A., Lagos 

Booher, Ralph A., Vientiane 

Bowden, Lewis W., Bureau of Personnel 

Broadgate, Margaret W., Passport Office 

Brower, Carleton C., Public Affairs, 
Editorial Division 

Burnett, Mary Jo, Islamabad 

Campo, Victor C., Montevideo 

Cargo, William |., Office of Inspector 
General 

Coffey, John P., Hong Kong 

Edwards, Eddie, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Office of Health and Drug 
Control 

Farmer, Edgar C., Mexico 

Finch, Richard W., Inter-American Affairs 

Hackl, Donald E., Office of Security, 
Technical Services Division 
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Hill, Robert B., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Irving, Frederick, Kingston 

Jackson, Robert A., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Maxwell, Gilbert S. Jr., Brasilia 

McArdle, Margaret L., Office of Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments 

Miller, M. Claire, Bureau of Personnel, 
Retirement Division 

O’Neill, Eleanor Glenn, Brussels 

Parker, Dorothy E., Bureau of Personnel 

Peterkin, Louise S., Passport Office 

Posch, Irma E., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Prince, Georgiana M., Office of Equal 
Employment Opportunity 

Rosapepe, Carl J., Passport Office 

Schneider, Christine, Intelligence and 
Research 

Siemens, Evelyn R., European Affairs 

Sloss, Leon, Department of Defense 

Smiraglia, Frank J., European Affairs 

Starkey Jr., Glen R., International Or- 
ganization Affairs, Office of Funds Man- 
agement and Congressional Presenta- 
tions 

Stein, Charles R., Justice Department 

Tepper, Thomas J., New Delhi 

Walker, Peter C., African Affairs 

Wells, Julius S., Passport Office 

Wentworth, John P., Sydney 

Wetherbee, Donald A., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Witt, Lawrence W., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Commodity and Developing 
Country Division 

Woodward, Muriel R., Office of Legal Ad- 
viser @ 


FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


The Senate received the following nominations on February 9: 


Reappointment as FSO-3, consular of- 
ficers, and secretaries 


Arthur H. Brunetti 
Garrett Courtney Burke 
Peter Walter Colm 


Appointment as FSO-3, consular offi- 
cer, and secretary 


Harvey A. Buffalo Jr. 


Reappointment as FSO-4, consular of- 
ficer, and secretary 


John Michael Mcintyre 


Appointment as FSO-4, consular offi- 
cer, and secretary 


Donald Gene Johnson 
Promotion from FSO-6 to FSO-5 
Frank S. Parker 


Appointment as FSO-5, consular offi- 
cers, and secretaries 


Charles Bonin Angulo 
Elizabeth Bowen 
Barbara Hemingway 


Promotion from FSO-7 to FSO-6 


Gary Roy Alexander 
Phyllis Sachiko Anderson 
John H. Andre Il 

John H. Bargeron Jr. 
Catherine Barry 

William M. Bellamy 
Marsha-Lynn Bellavance 
Anthony Benesch 
Richard A. Boucher 

Paul Michael Bunge 
Stuart Z. Chiron 

Donald Barry Coleman 
Francis Marion Davenport Ill 
Carl E. Dorris 

John Francis Fogarty 
Thomas Frank Foulger 
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Marc |. Grossman 
Douglas Alan Hartwick 
Carolyn |. Heskin 

John Martin Hoover 
Robert Steven Hyams 
Kevin Lawrence Kearns 
John Louis Klekas 
Jimmy J. Kolker 

Michael A. Leu 

Lee R. Lohman 

Donald Roy Lyman 
Robert M. Marshall 
William Vincent McLeese 
Martha McLogan Morrow 
Gregory David Miller 
Geoffrey Henry Moore 
Roger Christopher Nottingham 
Allen E. Nugent 

Thomas M. Okada 

John O'Leary 

Keith Powell Il 

T. Dennis Reece 
Nicholas James Ricciuti Jr. 
Viadimir Peter Sambaiew 
Emil M. Skodon 

Timothy Einar Skud 
Robert J. Smolik 

Joseph A. L. St. John Jr. 
Karen Brevard Stewart 
Curtis A. Stone 

Thomas David Sutton 
James Webb Swigert 

A. Gregory Thielmann 
Donald Paul Trader 
Donald Royal Tyson 
Joseph Lacy Warner 
Mark W. Willis 

David Thomas Wolfson 
William Braucher Wood 
Ronnie D. Woody 


Appointment as FSO-6, consular offi- 
cers, and secretaries 

Francis Edward Matthews 

Bernice Ann Powell 

Promotion from FSO-8 to FSO-7 
John Charles Boehm Jr. 

Lawrence James Goodrich 

Laurie A. Johnston 

Eileen Ann Riley 

Tanya M. Russ 

Michael James Senko 

Stuart Lee Spoede II 

Laurence D. Wohlers 

FSRs to be consular officers 


Monroe E. Aderhold 
John Richard Stevenson 
James E. Taylor 


FSRs to be consular officers and sec- 
retaries 

Robert George Anders 

Robert C. Bergin 

Donna M. Blair 

Paul F. Clarke 

Bruce W. Farcau 

William Lee Fitzgerald 
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Antoinette S. Marwitz 

Donald J. Musch 

Louis L. Ollivier 

Robert R. Phillipson 

Addison E. Richmond Jr. 
Earle St. Aubin Scarlett 

Gary B. Spitzel 

FSRs who are candidates for appoint- 
ment as Junior FSOs, to be consular 
officers and secretaries 
Edward M. Alford 

Jonathan Frederick Anderson 
Janet Stoddard Andres 
Christine Elaine Arquit 
Cynthia Saylor Banerjee 
William Rivington Brownfield 
Matthew James Burns Ill 
James Philip Callahan 

John Albert Cloud Jr. 

Donald J. Cooke 

Clark Harris Crook-Castan 
James Gray Davis 

Peter Richards de Castro 
David B. Dunn 

Michael A. Goldschmidt 
Andrew Lewis Allen Goodman 
June Elizabeth Heil 

Willis E. Hume 

James George Jatras 

Alan L. Keys 

Daniel Kiang 

Bonnie J. Knoll 


Susan Johnson Lamanna 
Mark Joseph Lijek 
Gerald J. Loftus 

John Rosato Maiorino 
Jack Richard McCreary 
Ronald Sol Miotek 
John Mohanco 
Elizabeth A. Molinar 
Patrick S. Moon 
Richard i. Queen 

Kevin L. Richardson 
John Robert Riddle 
Francis T. Scanlan Jr. 
David Miner Sloan 
Richard Henry Smyth 
Bernarr L. Stadius 
Joseph D. Stafford Ill 
Leslie Sternberg 
Steven J. Valdez 

Philip R. Wall 

Thomas Evans Wallin 
Richard Hamilton Weeks 
Howard C. Wiener Ill 
Herbert Yarvin 


FSRs to be secretaries 
Richard Lee Corbin 

George Woody Cunningham 
Remo Ray Garufi 

George C. Jenkins 

FSSO to be a consular officer 


Raymond A. Boneski & 


Officers recommended for tenure 


The commissioning and tenure 
board has recommended the following 
Foreign Service officers for tenure. 
The officers’ performance files are 
now being reviewed by the January 
session of the Class 6 selection board. 


Adams, Martin Phillip 
Belsito, Barbara E. 
Bernal, David W. 
Coor, Lawrence W. 
Dehmiow, Jay L. 
Feierstein, Gerald M. 
Ferguson, Thomas C. 
Flora, Brian M. 

Furey, Jr., Thomas P. 
Gust, Sandra Jean 
Hansen, Wendy Marie 
Helm, John W. 
Hermann, Richard C. 


PROMOTIONS 


From FSR/RU-7 to FSR/RU-6 
Claudia A. Brown 

Marianne Gustafson 

Karlene G. Knieps 

Richard Martin @ 


Huddleston, Vicki J. 
Huggins, Constance 
Hughes, Patricia D. 
Jacobs, Susan S. 
Kinney, Stephanie S. 
Kunkel, Marianne M. 
Kunsman, Eric A. 
Libera, James Robert 
Mason, Nancy M. 
McMahon, Patricia 
Medeiros, John 
Morrison, Bruce F. 
Pierce, James A. 
Rossin, Lawrence 
Skellenger, Charles 
Smith, Earl Garren 
Stefan, Adrienne M. 
Stewart, Curtis M. 
Sullivan, Richard J. 
Wauchope, Linda M. & 


Webb is promoted 

The promotion of James Webb 
Jr. from FSSO-5 to FSSO-4, retroac- 
tive to September 24, 1978, based on 
a recommendation of the 1978-79 
junior officer selection board, has 
been approved. @ 
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New Foreign Service 
class is sworn in 

Twenty-one members of the 
139th class of the Foreign Service 
completed the orientation program at 
the Foreign Service Institute on Feb- 
ruary 2. All are starting their careers 
at State. Sixteen other members of the 
class, who are beginning careers with 
the International Communication 
Agency, joined the class for two 
weeks of orientation, January 8-19. 

Four of the State officers are 
women. The average age of the class 
members is 29. One member, Richard 
Smyth, is a former Peace Corps vol- 
unteer who had served in Afghanis- 
tan. Other State members have held 
such diverse jobs as counsel to the 
House Commerce Oversight and In- 
vestigations Subcommittee; Depart- 
ment intern in Zaire and the Ivory 
Coast; AID employee in Viet-Nam 
and Nigeria; economist who helped 
write a book on foreign investment in 
the United States, for the Financial 
Times of London; captain in the Air 
Force; and shrimp harvester in 
California. 

The State members hail from 15 
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states and the District of Columbia. 
Pennsylvania leads with 3; Oklahoma 
is second with 2. Other states repre- 
sented are Alabama, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio and 
Oregon. Two members were born 
overseas—in China and Cuba. 

The 21 State officers hold 37 de- 
grees, including 20 bachelors of arts, 
1 bachelor of science, 11 masters of 
arts, 2 masters of science, and 3 doc- 
tors of law (J.D.). Some have taken 
studies overseas—at the University of 
Hamburg, Aberdeen University, Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg and the Univer- 
sity of Bologna. Seven of the group 
have been assigned to the administra- 
tive cone; 6 to the economic/ 
commercial cone; 4 to the consular 
cone; and 4 to the political cone. 

Pictured here are the State mem- 
bers sworn in in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room on January 5. Thomas 
R. Pickering, assistant secretary for 
oceans and international environ- 
mental and scientific affairs, was the 
speaker. The members are: 

Seated, left to right: Cynthia L. Baner- 
jee; Steven Valdez; Gerald Loftus; Mr. Pick- 
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ering; Susan Johnson LaManna; James Davis; 
Bernarr Stadius. Second row, standing: 
Stephen Dawkins, coordinator, Foreign 
Service orientation; Patrick Moon; William 
Brownfield; Leslie Sternberg; Edward Alford; 
David Dunn; James Jatras; Daniel Kiang; 
June Heil; Eric Tunis, deputy coordinator. 
Third row, standing: Bernice Powell; Peter de 
Castro; Kevin Richardson; Andrew Goodman; 
Charles Chatman; Philip Wall; Jonathan An- 
derson; Richard Smyth. 


Meritorious increases 


The following Department em- 
ployees have been awarded meritori- 
ous service increases: 

THOMAS A. FORBORD, Office of 
Under Secretary for Economic Affairs; 
DANIEL B. BAITH, Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division; 
CAROL A. BECKER, Library; LEON W. 
LEVER, Communications Center; FRED A. 
KADERA, Diplomatic Pouch and Courier 
Operations. 


Career candidate promoted 


Career candidate Marlys S. 
Gengler has been promoted from 
FSR-8 to FSR-7. @ 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-13 


Jeffrey R. Siegel, Intelligence and Re- 
search, Nuclear and Scientific Division; 
Charles Saverio Greco, Budget and Fi- 
nance, Financial Systems Development; 
Annie R. Brown, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Funds Management and Con- 
gressional Presentations. 


GS-12 


William R. Mullican, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Office of Position and Pay Manage- 
ment; Mary K.W. Majors, Executive Sec- 
retariat; Raymond V. Arnaud, Oceans 
and International Environmental and Sci- 
entific Affairs, Office of Fisheries Affairs. 


GS-9 


Charles H. Stange and Ronald Laurence 
Acker, Visa Office, Joann Rice, African 
Affairs; Olympia S. Diniak, Congressional 
Relations; Anthony Chan, Passport Of- 
fice; Janice E. Burke, Bureau of Person- 
nel, General Recruitment Branch. 


GS-8 


Mary J. Pensabene, Office of Counselor 
of the Department; Laverne B. Massie, 
Passport Office; Eileen M. Hammonds, 
Bureau of Personnel, Office of Recruit- 
ment, Examination and Employment. 


GS-7 


Reba G. Rhyne, Consular Affairs; Pat- 
ricia Pittarelli, Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Narcotics Matters; Martha L. 
Condon and Joann Monroe, Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of Mexican Af- 
fairs; Penney S. Kurland, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center, Docu- 
ment Analysis and Processing Division; 
Joan E. Kondash, Policy Planning Staff; 
Ronald E. Hampton, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center, Docu- 
ment and Reference Division; Barbara T. 
Fox, East Asian and Pacific Affairs; Vicki 
Lynn Eitlemen, Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division. 


GS-6 


Stuart T. Schultz, Alice M. Robinson, 
Jessie L. Johnson and Marilyn E. Ale- 
shire, Passport Office; Alice C. Plunkett, 
Office of Civil Service Career Develop- 
ment and Assignments; Patsy J. Patten, 
Economic and Business Affairs, Commer- 
cial and Telecommunications Affairs; 
Susan M. Herndon, Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Position and Pay Management; 
Kathleen M. Crossett, Office of the Sec- 
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retary, Panama Treaty Affairs; Barbara 
Ann Bohnsack, Office of Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments. 


GS-5 


Gary A. Washington, Publishing and Re- 
production Division; Brian E. Stapies, 
Elaine M. Mannari and Linda M. Faxico, 
Passport Office; Twana M. Monroe, Visa 
Office; Patricia A. Means, Office of Secu- 
rity, Document Storage and Retrieval 
Branch; Marilyn A. Harris, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center, Docu- 
ment Analysis and Processing Division; 
Kenneth J. Harris, Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance. 


GS-4 


James R. Wilkins, Michele Robinson, 
Leslie B. Jefferson and William G. Hop- 
kins, Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Oper- 
ations; Robert A. Neft and Geraldine K. 
Johns, Foreign Affairs Document and 
Reference Center, Document Analysis 
and Processing Division; Pamela L. 
Mitchell, Eva H. Kovacs, Shirley A. Jen- 
kins, Holly E. Ivicic and Maggie D. 
Crain, Passport Office; Alvin M. 
Headspeth, Library. 


GS-3 
John W. Bryant, Budget and Finance, 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ACT is ex- 
plained to Bureau of Personnel employ- 
ees by Director General Harry G. 
Barnes Jr., the Department’s director of 
personnel. On February 28 Mr. Barnes 
addressed another meeting of Civil 
Service employees in the Loy Henderson 
Conference Room, taking questions 
from the floor. (Photo by Glenn E. Hall) 


Office of Finance; Patricia M. Birmele, 
Passport Office; Helene E. Barcori, U.S. 
Mission to UN. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Aivarez, Luz Maria, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Andrews, Suzanna M., Intelligence and 
Research 

Bader, Mary Ann, Office of Press Rela- 
tions 

Barry, Suzanne Magdalen, Passport Of- 
fice 

Bathurst, Camille Ann, Executive Sec- 
retariat 

Borden, Edith, Passport Office 

Burkholder, Deidra A., Office of Com- 
munications, Programs and Engineering 
Division 

Burns, Susan E., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 
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Castellanos, Adelaida M., Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Clark, Carrie L., Passport Office 

Cohen, Sheila S., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Davidson, Leslie K., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Deily, Theresa M., Executive Secretariat 

Fagan, Leeanne, Executive Secretariat 

Franklin, Jean M., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Guttman, Ora, Foreign Service Institute 

Hall, Lorraine Peters, Passport Office 

Hardesty, Susan L., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Hawkins, Linda Sue, Passport Office 

Ingrassia, Laura J., Office of Legal Ad- 
viser 

israel, Charlotte, Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of International Com- 
munications Policy 

Johnson, Carole P., Office of Security, 
Education and Training Division 

Klausa, Algis John, Passport Office 

Krucelyak, Deborah E., Office of Opera- 
tions, General Services Division 

Kypfer, Lenelle R., Passport Office 

Ledsky, Rebecca A., Executive Sec- 
retariat 

Lopez-Monreal, Guadalupe C., Passport 
Office 

Lubell, Claudie M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Martin, Susan Elizabeth, Executive Sec- 
retariat 

McCarthy, Eileen P., Protocol 

McHale Ill, Austin, Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Meader, Beth G., Office of Inspector 
General 

Miles, Sharon Kaye, Passport Office 

Miller, Ronald G., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Mullen, Steven James, Passport Office 

Newsom, Catherine Jean, Office of Ref- 
ugee and Migration Affairs 

Palcic, Lillian Siv, International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Paliokas, Kathleen Louise, Intelligence 
and Research 

Paliokas, Kristine A., Politico-Military 
Affairs 

Patterson, Ethel M., Passport Office 

Rawls, Virginia A., Passport Office 

Reese, Laverne R., Passport Office 

Russini, Virginia C., U.S. Mission to UN 

Sakaue, Marlene J., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Sato, Glenn C., Office of Security, Tech- 
nical Services Division 

Schwinn, Karen Elaine, Passport Office 

Shoaff, Pamela L., Executive Secretariat 

Sites, Inger M., Foreign Service Institute 

Soler, Berta Carmelina, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Styles, Kathleen M., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 
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Trottie, Janice Marie, Passport Office 

Weinstein, Lynette H., Office of Foreign 
Buildings 

Weston, Diana Joyce, Passport Office 

White, Felicia Yvonne, Passport Office 

Witeck, Jeanne M., Office of Legal Ad- 
viser 

Wright, Johnna M., Office of Security, 
Domestic Operations Division 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Carter, Kathleen A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Hibbard, Donald E., Communications 
Center to Bureau of Personnel, Office of 
Performance Evaluation 

Kearns, Patrick Noel, Foreign Service 
Institute to Foreign Affairs Data Proc- 
essing Center 

Orndorff, Janet R., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Bureau of Personnel 

Schmid, Patricia A., African Affairs to 
Policy Planning Staff 

Seawright, Cecelia P., Passport Office to 
Office of Security, Passport and Visa 
Branch 

Shelby, Selena D., Office of Foreign 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments to Politico-Military Affairs 


RESIGNATIONS 


Bayyat, Rea T., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, International Economic 
Policy Staff 

Bedney, Charles L., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Operating Systems Office 

Benedetto, Irene R., Passport Office 

Blanchy, Ketty P., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Brizill, Dorothy Antoinett, Executive 
Secretariat 

Brown, Juanita, Visa Office 

Cook, Tracey S., Bureau of Personnel 

Davis, Deborah M., Passport Office 

Douglas, Dora Lee, Medical Services 

Fowler, Scott T., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Friedkin, Rebecca Jo, Audio-Visual 
Services Division 

Hechinger, John W., U.S. Mission to UN 

Jones, Wilma Jean, Passport Office 

Momjian, Set Charles, U.S. Mission to 
UN 

Moore, Yvonne K., Passport Office 

Newman, Betty D., Passport Office 

Pineda, Elizabeth M., International Or- 
ganization Affairs 

Proctor, Lauren M., Passport Office 

Russell, Linda C., Communications 
Center 

Senkow, Catherine E., Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance 

Sinozich, Regina L., Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Office of Plans and Manage- 
ment 
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Smith, Sheila L., Passport Office 

Snyder, Gloria Ann, Visa Office 

Sprouse, Dennis A., Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance 

Stahl, Angelique O., U.S. Mission to UN 

Tedesco, Sharon K., Office of Security, 
Domestic Operations Division 

Tufano-Beckmann, Marie, Passport Of- 
fice 

Walker, Diane A., Passport Office 


RETIREMENTS 


Basso, Michael F., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Blachly, Frederick, International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Cannon, John K., Office of Security, 
Washington Field Office 

Carter Sr., Haru, Communications Center 

Chiles, John T., Communications Center 

Clagett Jr., George M., Allowances Staff 

Hanson, Elsie !., Passport Office 

Hennessy, Helen M., Economic and 
Business Affairs 

King, Emma A., Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Finance 

Nash, Hilda C., Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center, Document and 
Reference Division 

Reiss, Theresa I|., Passport Office 


High quality increases 


The following Department em- 
ployees have been awarded high 
quality increases: 

MARY LYNN JOHNSON, Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of Regional Eco- 
nomic Policy; EUGENE DEAUSSAURE, 
Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Operations; 
LILLIAN F. SPARKS, Communications 
Center; MARY L. POLLARD, Budget and 
Finance, Financial Systems Development; 
MARGARET HARDRICK, Intelligence and 
Research; GEORGE HAMILTON, 
Diplomatic Pouch and Courier Operations; 
GEORGE F. GORISEK, Communications 
Center; LORAINE VEITENGRUBER, Office 
of Foreign Buildings; CYNTHIA W. 
HECOX, Office of Security, Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary; MITCHELL 
STEWART, Bureau of Public Affairs, Office 
of Plans and Management; JUDY C. WENK, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, Office of Public 
Programs; FRANCIS A. HEADLEY, CYN- 
THIA GETHERS, MARY A. SAMPSON and 
SHEILA M. MEEHAN, Passport Office; 
KEIDTH M. WHITE, CHARLES W. DAVIS 
and JOHN CHICHESTER, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center; CARROL 
S. HICKS, Intelligence and Research; 
WANDA H. WIENCKOWSKI and 
FRANCES T. JOHNSON, Bureau of Person- 
nel. @ 
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AWARDS FOR LENGTH OF SERVICE” 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 
(January) 


*—This is a list of employees as of De- Michael A. Silva (10) 


cember and January who have completed the 


eligibility requirements for receipt of length- Willard A. Depree (25) 


of-service awards. Actual presentation may 


be at a later date. 


ADMINISTRATION 
(January) 


Theodore E. Herrera (35) 
John Baldadian (30) 
Franklin D. Gilbert (30) 
Lucile M. Jung (30) 
Barbara M. King (25) 
Alfred J. Verrier Jr. (25) 
Shirley S. Bush (20) 
William M. Chambers (20) 
Herman H. Franke (20) 
Reynald P. Grammo (20) 
George J. Hilley (20) 
Gail Patricia Green (10) 
Marvin E. Ward Jr. (10) 
Mae R. Whitehead (10) 


ADMINISTRATION 
(December) 


Robert J. McCarthy (35) 
Theodore R. Mavritte (30) 
C. Grant Shaw (30) 
William J. Hempel (25) 
James L. Holmes, Jr. (25) 
Lewis L. Powers (25) 
Queen Helen R. Williams (25) 
Anne E. Gaum (20) 
Gerald Louis John (20) 
Jerome L. Griffith (10) 
James W. Lannon (10) 


Robert A. Sandberg (25) 
Bernard L. White (20) 
Cherry! D. Busch (10) 
Howard Gordon Ill (10) 
John L. Keys Jr. (10) 
Barbara M. Stickler (10) 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 
(December) 


Gerald A. Friedman (25) 
Richard C. Hammel (25) 
Vernon C. Johnson (25) 
George E. Payne (25) 
Artis E. Person (25) 
Anthony S. Dalsimer (20) 
Juanita M. Morrow (20) 
Linwood F. Sparks (10) 
Kenneth R. Yeager (10) 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS 
(January) 


Dorothy B. Akins (35) 
Alan A. Gise (25) 

Ernest B. Dane III (20) 
Cornelius D. Scully Ill (20) 
Marilyn N. Atkinson (10) 
Leona Elizabeth Burley (10) 
Elizabeth C. Cormier (10) 
Gloria J. Cross (10) 
Yvonne W. Freeman (10) 
Dorothy M. Hassler (10) 
Alice J. Proctor (10) 

Victor W. Seader (10) 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS 
(December) 
Fred D. Lloyd, Jr. (30) 
Homer R. Mobley (20) 
Anita K. Williams (20) 
Kenneth E. Adams (10) 
Lattice lvey McNeil (10) 
Renee A. Nicholas (10) 


EAST ASIAN AND 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS 
(January) 


Joseph A. Giza III (35) 
Wilbert Smith (35) 

Donald A. Wetherbee (35) 
William H. Gleysteen Jr. (30) 
Rose Mary McCarthy (30) 
Paul L. Aylward Jr. (25) 
John R. Davis Jr. (25) 
Marie C. O’Connell (25) 
Lois E. Tepas (25) 
Richard J. Dols (20) 
Edmund B. Nance Jr. (20) 


JAKARTA—Ambassador Edward E. 
Masters presents length-of-service 
awards to five employees. From left, 
Harry S. Slifer, political officer, 30 
years; Dorothy J. Miller, secretary, 20 
years; Ambassador Masters; Doyle E. 
Gentry, 30 years; David A. Sharp, 25 
years; and David H. Lochner, 20 years. 


Las 
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Michael G. Wygant (20) 
Thomas L. Lauer (10) 
William G. Plunkert (10) 
Paula B. Salvucci (10) 


EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 
(December) 


Evelyn S. Colbert (35) 
Jack Friedman (30) 

Paul Sadler (30) 

Laury A. Baudoin (25) 
Edward J. Chesky, Jr. (25) 
Thomas F. Wilson (25) 
Charles W. Woods (25) 
Richard W. Teare (20) 

E. Heinz Zimmerman (20) 
Joseph J. Borich (10) 
Gilbert J. Donahue (10) 
Carolyn Corine Hodges (10) 
Stanley E. Johnson (10) 
Bruce Malkin (10) 


ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS 
AFFAIRS 
(January) 


Carmel R. Cavanaugh (30) 


ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS 
(December) 


Lynne Foldessy Lambert (10) 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
(January) 


Mary R. Birrer (30) 

C. Norman Hanley (30) 
James Richard Vandivier (30) 
Arthur E. Breisky (25) 
Marshall Brement (25) 
Joseph P. Cheevers (25) 
William P. Clappin (25) 
Richard W. Cram (25) 
Helen R. Holley (25) 

Erma Schumacher (25) 
John D. Sinozich (25) 
Richard C. Bossard (20) 
John E. Cassady (20) 
Stephen A. Greenaway (20) 
John L. Hughs (20) 

Anne Misciagna (20) 
Jeanette Porpora (20) 
Arthur Amaral Jr. (10) 
Nicholas S. Baskey Jr. (10) 
William H. Dameron III (10) 
Marilyn Dixie Grimes (10) 
Hal R. Hutson (10) 

Jeffrey V.S. Millington (10) 
Gerald A. Wunsch (10) 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
(December) 


Richard T. Davies (35) 
David A. Betts (30) 
Ernst Conrath (30) 
Anne C. Harris (30) 
George W. Jaeger (30) 
Arthur H. Brunetti (25) 
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MILAN—Consul general Thomas W. 
Fina affixes 35-year service pin on 


Charles T. Magee (25) 
Robert W. Maule (25) 
James J. Kocher (20) 
James W. Misslbeck (20) 
Roger A. Sorenson (20) 
Ruth R. Teague (20) 

S. Phillips L. Amerman (10) 
Daniel Michael LaFranchi (10) 
Frank J. Meyers, Jr. (10) 
George A. Smith (10) 
Charles W. Steen (10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
(January) 


Jose Maria Ramirez (20) 
Mary F. Williams (20) 
James F. Myrick (10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
(December) 


Marian L. Tipton (10) 
Joan R. Wilson (10) 


INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 
(January) 


Robert L. Flanegin (35) 
David J. Carpenter (25) 
Cynthia A. Duncan (10) 
Theodore H. Kattouf (10) 
Martin Lowenkopf (10) 


INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 
(December) 


John R. Patton (20) 
Barbara Ann Labrie (10) 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


jacket of consul Walter H. Hummel. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
(January) 


Nicholas Allende (40) 
Virgil L. Moore (35) 
Moncrieff J. Spear (35) 

A. Daner Bowen Jr. (25) 
Herbert B. Moller Jr. (25) 
Dale M. Povenmire (25) 
Wayne S. Smith (25) 
Elizabeth Jean Strannigan (20) 
Mary R. Carroll (20) 
Leonard J. Holsey (20) 
William Albert Hyde (20) 
Herbert Klee Jr. (20) 

W. Lee Mattingly (20) 
Richard O. Sparshott (20) 
John A. Collins Jr. (10) 
Donald J. Peterson (10) 
Susan R. Stone (10) 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
(December) 
Spencer M. King (35) 
Reese A. Lewis (35) 
Terrell E. Arnold (25) 
John A. Jennings (10) 
Joseph G. McLean (10) 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 
(January) 


M. Elizabeth Owen (30) 
Charles R. Hare (20) 
Sally M. Cutting (10) 





LENGTH OF SERVICE 


BERLIN—Minister David Anderson, 
center, presents length-of-service 
awards to Foreign Service national em- 
ployees of the U.S. mission. From left: 
Heinz Wysocki (20 years), Werner Pix 
(30 years), Ingeborg Fraulob (30 years), 
Werner Unverricht (30 years), Rudi 
Gildner (25 years), Arno Cobre (30 
years) and Werner Luddeneit (30 years). 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 
(December) 

Spencer M. King (35) 
Reese A. Lewis (35) 
Terrell E. Arnold (25) 

John A. Jennings (10) 
Joseph G. McLean (10) 
Daniel M. Holliday (25) 
Joan P. Stokes (25) 
Michael B. Smith (20) 


LEGAL ADVISER’S OFFICE 
(January) 


Thomas T. F. Huang (20) 


MEDICAL SERVICES 
(January) 


Albert E. Awagain (35) 


MEDICAL SERVICES 
(December) 


Lewis K. Woodward (25) 


NEAR EASTERN AND 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 
(January) 


Paul B. Sullivan Jr. (35) 
Joseph O. Eblan (30) 
Charles E. Marthinsen (25) 
Peter Sebastian (25) 
Ralph W. Stephan Jr. (25) 
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Donald R. Dyer (20) 

Richard G. Miller (20) 

Eugene L. O’Neil (20) 

Sylvia C. Oudsteyn (20) 
Graham J. Fling III (10) 
Dolores M. Parker (10) 

Tain Pendleton Tompkins (10) 
Gerald F. Wolezanski (10) 


NEAR EASTERN AND 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 
(December) 


Barbara M. Murphy (20) 
David G. Newton (20) 
John M. Lemandri )10) 
Joseph Neal McBride (10) 
Betty C. Taylor (10) 


OCEANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS 
(January) 


Dixon B. Hoyle (30) 
Theodore C. Nelson (25) 
Vivian M. Landis (25) 


OCEANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS 

(December) 


Barbara Ann Jenkins (10) 


PERSONNEL 
(January) 


John M. Coogan (25) 

Donald F. Vogel (25) 

Felix C. Malakoskie (20) 
Wayne F. Pierce (20) 
Edward Michael Sacchet (20) 
Pierre Shostal (20) 

Irene V. Staron (20) 

Colin R. Thompson (20) 
Matthew Patrick Daley (10) 
Caroline C. Gross (10) 


Jacqueline R. Smith (10) 


PERSONNEL 
(December) 
Harry G. Barnes, Jr. (30) 
Donald P. Brown (30) 
Robert B. Hull, Jr. (30) 
John Edward Karkashian (30) 
Walter H. Lubkeman (25) 
Frederick Smith, Jr. (25) 
Lois D. Roberson (20) 


POLITICO-MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(January) 


Edward A. Padelford Jr. (30) 


POLITICO-MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(December) 


William Howard Moore (10) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
(January) 


Mary E. Stroman (30) 
James L. Barbour Jr. (10) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
(December) 


Emita L. Nelson (30) 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
(January) 


Marie L. Connolly (35) 
Phillip B. Dahl (35) 
Joseph H. Carter Jr. (25) 
George H. Aldrich (20) 
Donald Lee Field Jr. (10) 
Cameron R. Hume (10) 
W. Anthony Lake (10) 
Thomas Gary Weston (10) 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
(December) 


Katherine H. Atkins (35) 
Helene F. O’Shaughnessy (25) @ 
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BUREAU NOTES 


ee 


Secretary’s Office 


On January 18, SECRETARY VANCE 
addressed the United Nations Council, in 
New York, on foreign relations. The Secre- 
tary was accompanied by his personal assist- 
ant, ELVA MORGAN. The Secretary and 
MRS. VANCE attended the memorial service 
for NELSON ROCKEFELLER, February 2, 
in New York. On February 10, the Secretary 
and Mrs. Vance traveled to New York, to at- 
tend a conference with Canadian and Soviet 
officials. On February 14, the Secretary and 
Mrs. Vance accompanied PRESIDENT 
CARTER to Mexico City. The Secretary was 
supported by the assistant secretary for 
Inter-American affairs VIRON P. VAKY; the 
chief of protocol, Ambassador EDITH J. 
DOBELLE; deputy executive secretary JACK 
R. PERRY; special assistant ARNOLD 
RAPHEL; the special assistant to the Deputy 
Secretary, JOHN TRATTNER; personal as- 
sistant ELVA MORGAN; and Secretariat 
staff officers ROBERT PACE and DAVID 
REUTHER and staff secretaries EILEFN 
DONNELLY and SUSAN SHEA. 

Ambassador W. BEVERLY CARTER, 
Office for Liaison with State and Local Gov- 
ernments, attended a meeting in Atlanta, 
February 1, of the Southern Center for Inter- 
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WHITE HOUSE BREAKFAST—Vice 
President Mondale, Secretary Vance, 
President Carter and Zbigniew Brzezinski 
at a recent work session. (White House 
photo) 


national Studies, on the occasion of the visit 
to Atlanta of Vice Premier DENG XIAOP- 
ING, of the People’s Republic of China. 
DAVID H. SHINN, deputy coordinator of the 
Office for Liaison with State and Local Gov- 
ernments, visited Dallas for discussions with 
the city manager, February 9. 


Administration 


SUPPLY AND TRANSPORTATION 
DIVISION 


GEORGE C. JENKINS, former chief of 
the Transportation Branch, has been assigned 
to Bangkok, Thailand, as counselor for ad- 
ministration. ROBERT C. MYERS has been 
designated acting chief of the Transportation 
Branch. MARY ANN NAPE has joined the 
Transportation Operations Section following 
several assignments overseas, the most recent 
as personnel officer in Jidda. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
recommended that the Senate confirm Presi- 
dent Carter’s nomination of GEORGE M. 
SEIGNIOUS II to be director of the agency. 
The committee recommendation came 
January 31. Public hearings on the nomina- 
tion were held January 25 and 26. On Feb- 
ruary 21, Mr. Seignious gave a SALT brief- 
ing at the White House for representatives of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and spoke to members of the American Leg- 
ion’s Foreign Relations Commission in a 
meeting arranged by the Department’s Bureau 
of Public Affairs. The Department and the 
agency on February 26 co-sponsored a con- 
ference on SALT, with deputy director 
SPURGEON M. KEENY JR. welcoming the 
participants. White House science adviser 
FRANK PRESS and MARSHALL SHUL- 
MAN, special adviser to the Secretary, spoke 
at the conference. Agency participants in- 
cluded public affairs adviser THOMAS A. 
HALSTED; ALFRED LIEBERMAN, direc- 
tor, Office of Operations Analysis; and Dr. 
JAMES P. TIMBIE and Dr. VICTOR E. 
ALESSI, Bureau of International Security 
Programs. 
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BUREAU NOTES 


The President has designated Dr. HER- 
BERT F. YORK as chairman of the U.S. 
delegation to the comprehensive test ban 
negotiations, which resumed in Geneva, 
February 5. The President accorded him the 
personal rank of ambassador. Mr. York re- 
ceived his doctorate in physics from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. Following 
participation in the initial thermonuclear ex- 
periments in the Pacific, he became the first 
director in 1952 of the Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory. In 1958, he was named the first 
chief scientist of the Defense Department’s 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, and 
later became the first director of defense re- 
search and engineering, in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. He left that post in 
1961 to become chancellor of the University 
of California at San Diego. He served as 
chancellor until 1964, and again from 1970 to 
1972. He was chairman of the Department of 
Physics there from 1968 to 1969, and dean of 
graduate studies from 1969-1970. In 1972, 
he became director of its program of science, 
technology and public affairs. Other agency 
members of the delegation to the Geneva 
negotiations are ALAN NEIDLE, PHILIP 
SCHRAG, LAWRENCE TURNBULL, BAR- 
BARA SCHRAGE, LaVONNE QUIDLEY 
and SUE WHITE. 

The mutual and balanced force reduction 
negotiations resumed in Vienna on January 
31. The agency representative on the U.S. 
negotiation team is EDWARD KILLHAM. 
Other agency participants include WALTER 
DALCH and RITA O’FLINN. The United 
States and the Soviet Union held negotiations 
in Bern, January 23—February 16, on anti- 
satellite systems. The U.S. delegation was 
headed by Ambassador ROBERT W. BUCH- 
HEIM. Other agency members of the delega- 
tion were FRANK DeSIMONE, ALAN 
JONES, VIGDOR TEPLITZ, FREDERICK 
WILLIAMS, JULIA BARRY and VARA 
SAYYAD. Bilateral negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on limit- 
ing radiological weapons began in Geneva, 
February 6. Ambassador ADRIAN S. 
FISHER heads the U.S. delegation, which in- 
cludes the following agency staffers: 
CHARLES FLOWERREE (alternative U.S 
representative), THOMAS BARTHELEMY, 
ALEXANDER AKALOVSKY, BLAIR 
MURRAY and JULIA B. KRENZEL. The 
United States and the Soviet Union resumed 
negotiations February 21 on banning de- 
velopment, production and stockpiling of 
chemical weapons. This meeting is the ninth 
in a series which began in August 1976. Am- 
bassador Fisher is heading the U.S. delega- 
tion. 

Agency counselor 
MOLINSKY and THOMAS J. WATSON JR., 
chairman of the agency’s General Advisory 
Committee, attended early meetings of the 
Committee on Disarmament, which began its 
initial session in Geneva, January 24. 
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ADAM YAR- 


Dr. MILTON HOENIG has joined the 
agency on loan from Southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts University under the Inter- 
governmental Personnel Act. A graduate of 
Washington University of St. Louis, he re- 
ceived his doctorate in theoretical physics 
from Cornell University. HENRY 
SCHAEFER has joined the agency on detail 
from the Central Intelligence Agency. A 
graduate of Yale University, he holds a mas- 
ter’s in economics from the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

The Defense Impact Division of the 
Weapons Evaluation and Control Bureau has 
been awarded the agency’s Meritorious Honor 
Award for its intensive, sustained and profes- 
sional effort in producing, evaluating and 
coordinating the fiscal year 1980 arms control 
impact statements. These statements, which 
the administration submits annually to the 
Congress, provide detailed information on 
specific weapons systems and analyze their 
impact on arms control and disarmament 
policy and negotiations. The award to the 
Defense Impact Division marked the first 
time in the agency’s history that an organiza- 
tional unit has been so honored. Deputy di- 
rector SPURGEON KEENY JR. made the 
presentation at a February 14 ceremony. 

Assistant director THOMAS D. DAVIES 
discussed the SALT negotiations in an ad- 
dress, February 22, to the meeting here of the 
Reserve Officers Association. Assistant di- 
rector JOHN NEWHOUSE spoke, February 
27, in Indianapolis, at the regional confer- 
ence on ‘‘U.S. Security and the Soviet Chal- 
lenge,’’ which featured a luncheon address by 
the former agency director, PAUL C. 
WARNKE. Mr. Newhouse spoke on ‘‘In- 
teraction of SALT and European Security,”’ 
in an address, February 7, to the Harvard 
Arms Control Seminar in Cambridge, Mass. 


Congressional Affairs 


DIRK GLEYSTEEN has joined the office 
as the legislative management officer respon- 
sible for the legislative program of the inter- 
national organizations bureau. Mr. Gleysteen 
had recently completed an assignment with 
the inspection corps. He replaced ALEX- 
ANDER SCHNEE, who recently retired after 
40 years of Government service. ELKIN 
TAYLOR joined the staff recently, and has 
assumed the responsibilities of legislative 
management officer for the Latin American 
bureau. Mr. Taylor was the political officer at 
the American embassy in Panama. He re- 
places EDWARD NEF, who has resigned 
from the Foreign Service to join the staff of 
Senator MAX BAUCUS. BEVERLY HAR- 
RIS, LIBBY DINIAK, JENNESS 
KLEIBOEKER and ANNA HAWKINS re- 
cently joined the office staff. Ms. Harris has 
been assigned as the personal assistant to the 
assistant secretary. Ms. Diniak is secretary to 


deputy assistant secretary PEGGY LAMPL. 
Ms. Kleiboeker has been assigned to the 
legislative management office; Ms. Hawkins 
is working in the Congressional Corre- 
spondence Section. 

DOUGLAS J. BENNET JR., assistant 
secretary for congressional relations, spoke 
before the Executive Seminar, February 1, 
and addressed the National War College, 
February 6. J. BRIAN ATWOOD, deputy as- 
sistant secretary, traveled to Sacramento, 
February 14-15, to speak to groups at 
California State University, the Rotary Club, 
World Affairs Council, and to state and city 
officials. Principal topics were SALT, events 
in Iran and the Middle East. Deputy assistant 
secretary NELSON LEDSKY accompanied 
Congressman STEPHEN SOLARZ, new 
chairman of the Africa subcommittee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, on a 
two-week orientation visit, in January, to the 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Somalia, Kenya, South Af- 
rica, Namibia and Zaire. ROBERT A. FLA- 
TEN, legislative management officer, par- 
ticipated in the State University of New York 
town meeting series, February 6-7, in Syra- 
cuse, Courtland and Dryden, N.Y. Principal 
topics were the Middle East and Iran. 
KATHERINE SMITH, legislative manage- 
ment officer, traveled to Casper, Wyo., to 
speak before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and to Kansas City, Mo., to speak to 
the editorial board of the Kansas City 
Times-Star, on SALT. On February 22-23, 
she traveled to Salem and Eugene, Ore. In 
Salem, she addressed Willamette University 
students and faculty on the emerging SALT II 
treaty. She spoke on the same subject in 
Eugene. THOMAS WESTON, legislative 
management officer, traveled to Belgium, 
January 25-26, with House Majority Leader 
JIM WRIGHT. Congressman Wright attended 
a ceremony marking the introduction, into 
NATO forces, of the first coproduced F-16. 
DAVID KENNEY, legislative management 
officer, accompanied a congressional delega- 
tion to the People’s Republic of China, 
Philippines, Thailand, Korea and Japan, 
January 5-14. The delegation was headed by 
Senator SAM NUNN of Georgia. MICHAEL 
LEMMON, special assistant, organized 
briefings for new members of Congress. The 
sessions were held January 31 and February 
5. The January 31 session covered East-West 
relations, China normalization and U.S.- 
Soviet relations. The February 5 session fo- 
cused on SALT and future U.S.—Soviet Rela- 
tions. 


Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary BARBARA M. 
WATSON addressed the advanced consular 
course at the Foreign Service Institute, 
January 26. On February 12, she spoke to a 
training class of Foreign Service nationals. 
The class represented 15 posts, mostly from 
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the Near East; in addition there were three 
nationals from Africa, and one each from 
Canada and Mexico. The subject stressed in 
Miss Watson’s talk was the importance of ef- 
ficiency and courtesy when dealing with 
Americans and others who need assistance 
from the consular section. Deputy assistant 
secretary HUME HORAN traveled to New 
York with CORNELIUS SCULLY of the Visa 
Office to speak before the fifth annual sym- 
posium of the American Council of Interna- 
tional Personnel, February 12. The council 
was started five years ago to advise client 
firms having overseas operations on appro- 
priate visa procedures and other consular 
services affecting executive personnel move- 
ment to offices overseas and foreign execu- 
tives coming to the United States to work. 
ELAYNE URBAN, Visa Office, traveled to 
Miami where she took part in a press confer- 
ence at the HEW Refugee Center. She ex- 
plained the interagency Cuban prisoner parole 
program, and also advised those who wish to 
assist families with relatives in Cuba who 
qualify for immigration status. Ms. Urban 
also consulted with the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service and with members of con- 
gressional staffs in the Miami area. The Visa 
Office held a briefing for members of the 
Immigration Board of Appeals, February 22. 
FRANCIS X. LAMBERT and BRIAN 
McNAMARA of the bureau were among 
those who participated in a consular assist- 
ance team which traveled to Quito and 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. CECIL BRAITHWAITE 
participated in a seminar sponsored by the 
San Diego Law School. 


BUREAU CONDUCTS BRIEFING 
FOR CONGRESSIONAL AIDES 


The Bureau of Consular Affairs con- 
ducted a day-long congressional briefing in 
the Rayburn House Office Building on Feb- 
ruary 2. The workshop informed the more 
than 300 legislative aides and caseworkers 
who attended about the various services the 
Bureau performs for American travelers 
abroad and foreign nationals who wish to visit 
or immigrate to the United States. 

Because of the ever-expanding volume of 
world travel, it was said, the number of 
people needing consular assistance has grown 
tremendously. This worldwide demand has 
been the source of an increasing number of 
congressional inquiries received by the 
bureau’s three constituent offices. The semi- 
nar, designed to reduce the number of routine 
questions asked by the Congress of the bureau 
and to improve liaison between the two, 
ranged in content from basic definitions to 
detailed explanations of various laws and 
regulations. It was hoped that the congres- 
sional aides would be more aware of consular 
matters and procedures as a result of the 
briefing, and thus would be better prepared to 
assist their constituents when they called on 
them with problems. 
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CONSULAR AFFAIRS—At profes- 
sional seminar for employees, are, sea- 
ted, left to right: Antoinette J. Khleif, 
Damascus; Julianah Mojisola Adekoya, 
Lagos; Laraine Flood, Johannesburg; 
Barbara M. Watson, assistant secretary; 
Ignacio Romero, Mexico City; Awadh 
Said Awadh El-Jaidy, Jidda; Ahmed B. 
M. Hadi, Casablanca; and Lucy N. 
Karigi, Nairobi. Standing, left to right, 
are Magy S. Ghorbrial, Cairo; S. R. Bal 
Mukund, Madras; Leyla L. Khoury, 
Jerusalem; Evelyn M. Muna, Amman; 
Esther C. Levy, Tel Aviv; Pradeep Nag, 
Calcutta; Kathy Cote, Montreal; and 
Bedros H. Anserian, Beirut. 





During opening remarks, Assistant Sec- 
retary BARBARA M. WATSON read a letter 
from House Speaker TIP O’NEILL in which 
he stressed his support of the important con- 
sular function. Moderator HUME HORAN, 
deputy assistant secretary, next explained the 
format of each of the three panels to come—a 
brief introduction by the chairman and then a 
period of questions from the audience—and 
turned the seminar over to the panel on Visa 
Services. Topics covered by this panel in- 
cluded types of U.S. visas, general proce- 
dures for obtaining a visa, and grounds of in- 
eligibility. The panel was chaired by WIL- 
LARD DEVLIN, deputy director for opera- 
tions; and was compoick scully, director, Of- 
fice of Legislation, Regulations and Advisory 
Assistance; JOE OLENIK, director, Office of 
Field Support and Liaison; and LLOYD De- 
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WITT, director, Office of Public and Diplo- 
matic Liaison. 

The Passport Services panel followed a 
lunch break and was chaired by ROBERT E. 
LAMB, acting deputy assistant secretary for 
passport services. Included on the panel were 
VIVIAN FERRIN, director, Office of 
Passport Operations; MICHELE TRUITT, 
director, Evaluation and Standards Division; 
and KATHI McGOVERN, chief, Passport 
Congressional Services Office. Information 
on how to help constituents with passport re- 
quests, what is required to obtain a passport, 
and how to secure passports for members of 
Congress were among the matters discussed. 
The panel also related the location of passport 
agencies, the procedure for obtaining copies 
of overseas birth and death reports and other 
pertinent items of interest. 

The final panel concerned overseas citi- 
zens services. Its chairman was deputy assist- 
ant secretary ALAN A. GISE; and the 
panelists were LOIS DAY, director, Office of 
Citizens Consular Services; JIM WARD, 
deputy director, Citizens Emergency Center; 
and ROY DAVIS, chief, Arrest Unit, Citi- 
zens Emergency Center. Their discussion 
centered around consular services rendered 
Americans abroad—welfare/whereabouts 
functions, arrests, deaths and emergency as- 
sistance. A brief review of passport issuance 
overseas, consular reports of birth, and the 
Travel Advisory Program was also given. 
Evaluation forms, handed out with informa- 
tion kits to the participants when they regis- 
tered, contained high praises for the congres- 
sional briefing when they were returned. 
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Judging by these laudatory comments and by 
the large turnout, the affair was considered a 
success. Several attendees expressed hopes 
that additional seminars would be held in the 
future; the bureau does plan to hold a series 
of smaller but similar workshops during the 
coming year. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD HOL- 
BROOKE spoke before the Asian Society, in 
New York, January 24. He delivered a speech 
on the implications and reasons behind the 
U.S.-Chinese normalization of relations. On 
February 1, he accompanied Vice Premier 
DENG XIAOPING to Atlanta. On February 9 
he attended a luncheon sponsored by Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. in honor 
of PRIME MINISTER KRIANGSAK. 

Deputy assistant secretary ERLAND H. 
HEGINBOTHAM and DAVID STEBBING, 
Office of Economic Policy, attended a lunch- 
eon, February 8, inaugurating the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations-U.S. Business 
Council. Under Secretary DAVID NEWSOM 
was luncheon speaker. ANTHONY AL- 
BRECT, director, Office of Economic Policy, 
attended the Nihon Keizai Shimbun sym- 
posium on ‘‘Outlook for the 80s,’’ February 
8-9, in Washington. He also spoke on 
‘**Trilateralism-Theory and Reality’’ at the 
Dickinson College public affairs symposium, 
February 13. BILL BODDE, director, Pacific 
island affairs, returned from a trip to the 
western Pacific. He participated in the Mi- 
cronesian political status negotiations, in 
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EAST ASIAN AFFAIRS—Left to 
right: James B. Moran, executive di- 
rector, presents retirement plaques to 
Scotty Posch, Donald Wetherbee, (Mrs. 
Weiherbee is on his left) and Winifred 
Gilmartin. Mr. Wetherbee, also pre- 
sented a Meritorious Honor Award, re- 
mains with the bureau as a consultant. 
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SINGAPORE—Administrative officer 
Charles Richard Bowers, at a farewell 
ceremony in his honor. From left are 
personnel specialist Joy Fernandez; 
nurse Annie Koh; personnel officer 
Margie Mallory Sirianni; secretary 
Rosaline Tan May May; administrative 
officer Lemuel D. Coles; Margrett 
Heather Buchholz, ICA; Sylvia Ching, 
family liaison officer; Mr. Bowers; and 
clerks Mohamed Shariff bin Sulaiman 
and Roland Sim. 


Saipan, January 16-24, and led the U.S. 
delegation at the disputed islands negotia- 
tions, with the United Kingdom and Gilbert 
Islands, in Honolulu, January 25-26. He then 
visited American Samoa, Western Samoa and 
Fiji. On February 7 he signed on behalf of the 
U.S. Government a treaty of friendship with 
Tuvalu, resolving disputed claims in the 
Tuvalu chain. The bureau welcomed ANITA 
PETROSKY to the Office of the Executive 
Director. Post management officer TOM 
SOLITARIO has departed for Hong Kong, 
where he will serve as administrative officer. 
Persons consulting in the bureau included 
ROSALIE NATROP, GEORGE SHERRY and 
GRACE E. RISBECK, en route to Rangoon; 
and ROBERT C. PORTER and JOSEPH R. 
DONOVAN, assigned to Seoul. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JULIUS L. KATZ 
traveled to Paris, January 29, to attend an ad 
hoc meeting of the International Energy 
Agency. On February 5 he testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee, discussing debt. 
Traveling to Wichita, Kan., February 8, Mr. 
Katz spoke to the General Aviation Man- 
ufacturers Association, on the world econ- 
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omy, inflation, and the importance of ex- 
porting. Mr. Katz accompanied the President 
on his trip to Mexico February 14-16. 

Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT 
HORMATS led the U.S. delegation to the 
January 18-31 meeting of the UN General 
Assembly Committee of the Whole, which 
concluded the consideration of transfer of re- 
sources to developing countries, begun last 
May. He was accompanied by ALEXANDER 
F. WATSON, director, Office of Develop- 
ment Finance, and WILLIAM H. EDGAR, 
Director, Office of International Economic 
Policy, as well as representatives of AID and 
Treasury. On January 24 Mr. Hormats briefed 
the foreign press corps on U.S. economic 
policy toward the developing countries. On 
January 25 he gave the opening address at a 
State Department/Hudson Institute-sponsored 
conference on outlook and policy for change 
in the democracies. On January 29 Mr. Hor- 
mats briefed this year’s participants in the 
President’s Commission on Personnel Inter- 
change program. He discussed U.S. economic 
policy vis-a-vis Europe. Mr. Hormats, on 
February 14, spoke to the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s financial attache conference. 

The deputy assistant secretary for inter- 
national trade policy, WILLIAM BARRAC- 
LOUGH, and JOHN J. ST. JOHN, chief, 
Textiles Division, were the Department rep- 
resentatives on an interagency team which 
began textile negotiations with China, in 
Washington, January 22. WILLIAM BREW, 
also of the Textiles Division, was the De- 
partment representative on an interagency 
team for consultations with Japan, in Tokyo, 
January 8-12; with Hong Kong, in Hong 
Kong, January 14-22; with Korea, in Seoul, 
January 28-—February 2; with the Philippines, 
in Manila, February 2-6; with Indonesia, in 
Jakarta, February 6-7; and with Ceylon, in 
Colombo, February 8-10. Mr. Brew headed 
an interagency team which held consultations 
with Macau, in Macau, January 22, and with 
India, in New Delhi, February 12-16. 
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RUTH H. PHILLIPS, deputy assistant 
secretary for commercial and telecommuni- 
cations affairs, attended the joint-venture 
maritime satellite meetings in which the 
Communication Satellite Corp. participated, 
at Brighton, England, January 11-20. She 
then went to London for consultations. Deci- 
sions were taken at these meetings looking 
toward procurement by an international tele- 
communications satellite consortium of 
maritime satellites, to be combined with ad- 
ditional satellites produced by the European 
Space Agency, provided the latter were of- 
fered at a substantially lower price than its 
most recently quoted price. 

The director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Commodities, E. ALLAN WENDT, 
traveled to New York, February 1, to address 
a meeting of the United Nations Associations 
of New York, on U.S. international com- 
modity policy. Mr. Wendt also addressed the 
annual convention of the National Coffee As- 
sociation, in Boca Raton, Fla., February 4, 
on U.S. commodity policy, particularly inter- 
national coffee issues. He was in Paris, Feb- 
ruary 8-9, to chair a meeting of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment ad hoc group on the common fund. 
The group discussed technical issues involved 
in preparing for the resumption of the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development 
negotiating conference on the common fund 
for commodities, scheduled for March 12-16. 
Mr. Wendt returned to Paris for a subsequent 
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ECONOMIC AND - BUSINESS 
AFFAIRS—The first trade negotiation 
between the United States and China 
since normalization of relations was 
held in Washington, January 22-26. 
The subject was the development of 
trade in textiles. Officials on the U.S. 
delegation are Ambassador Michael B. 
Smith (arms folded), William Barrac- 
lough (deputy assistant secretary for 
international trade policy), John J. St. 
John (chief, Textiles Division) and Syl- 
via Stanfield (China desk). Mary von 
Briesen, also of the China desk, is sea- 
ted in back of Mr. Barraclough. The 
Chinese delegation was headed by 
Madame Han Fan-yu, deputy managing 
director of the China National Textiles 
Import and Export Corp. 


meeting of the ad hoc group, February 26-27. 
He was also the U.S. representative at a 
February 28 session of the ad hoc group’s 
parent body, the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development high level 
group on commodities, which met to consider 
a joint negotiating strategy for the common 
fund conference. 

The delegation to the UN Commission on 
Multinational Corporations intergovernmental 
working group on a code of conduct for mul- 
tinational corporations, which met in New 
York, January 7-19, was headed by ELINOR 
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CONSTABLE, director, Office of Investment 
Affairs. The deputy director of that office, 
RICHARD D. KAUZLARICH, attended the 
organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development Committee on International In- 
vestment and Multinational Enterprises ad 
hoc working group on guidelines, January 
29-31, and ad hoc working group on national 
treatment, February 1-2, in Paris. 

MICHAEL BOERNER, director, Office 
of Food Policy, and EDMUND PARSONS, 
chief, Food Programs Division, attended the 
UN Conference on Trade and Development 
wheat negotiating conference, January 22- 
February 14. JAMES LEDESMA, Office of 
Food Policy, attended the 13th session of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization’s inter- 
governmental group on oilseeds, oils and 
fats, in Rome, February 5-9. 

The chief of the Special Trade Activities 
Division, JOEL S. SPIRO, made a videotape 
on ‘‘Trade and the Dollar,’’ in Asheville, 
N.C., January 22, for viewing on the South- 
ern Educational TV Network. ‘‘The Diplo- 
matics of the Steel Trigger Price Decision’’ 
was the subject of a speech given by 
CHARLES BLUM, assistant chief, Special 
Trade Activities Division, to graduate stu- 
dents at Princeton’s Woodrow Wilson 
School, December 8. Mr. Blum also served in 
the U.S. delegations to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade Antidumping 
Committee, in Geneva, January 16-18, and 
to the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
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tion and Development Steel Committee, in 
Paris, January 29-30. MICHAEL S. LUCY, 
Office of Fuels and Energy, traveled to Ot- 
tawa, January 4, as the Department’s repre- 
sentative in consultations with Canadian offi- 
cials on strategic petroleum reserve storage 
sites in Canada. Mr. Lucy returned to Ot- 
tawa, January 25, to participate in consulta- 
tions concerning crude oil transportation 
systems. The Department was represented by 
FRANK NASH, Office of Development Fi- 
nance, at the negotiations on membership of 
non-African countries in the African De- 
velopment Bank, in London, February 
12--14. DAVID A. OLIVE has entered on 
duty as a staff assistant in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary, replacing ROBERT 
FITTS; JOSEPH WARNER has joined the 
Executive Staff, replacing GARY PRITCH- 
ARD. Other new employees in the bureau in- 
clude JACK ORLANDO, Office of Invest- 
ment Affairs; DONALD JOHNSON, Office 
of East-West Trade; and SANDRA DE- 
MBSKI, Special Trade Activities Division. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary GEORGE S. VEST 
addressed the Mid-Atlantic Club, in Wash- 
ington, January 24. Deputy assistant secre- 
tary JAMES E. GOODBY conducted consul- 
tations in Spain, Poland and Bulgaria, 
January 16-27. He attended the Wehrkunde 
Conference in Munich, and participated in 
consultations in Bonn, February 17-20. Dep- 
uty assistant secretary ROBERT BARRY, 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS—Assistant Sec- 
retary George S. Vest, right, presents 
Meritorious Honor Award, cash award 
and retirement plaque to Frank J. 
Smiraglia on his retirement after 39 
years in the Department, including 29 
years in the bureau. 
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PETER SWIERS, DARRYL JOHNSON and 
MARY REDDY accompanied Governor and 
Mrs. W. AVERELL HARRIMAN to the fu- 
neral of EDVARD KARDELJ, in Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia, February 12-14. Mr. Barry also 
made stops in Zagreb and Belgrade for con- 
sultations, February 14-16. 

Ambassador L. BRUCE LAINGEN, 
Malta, was in the Department for consulta- 
tion, January 22-February 9. Ambassador 
JAMES G. LOWENSTEIN, Luxembourg, 
was in the Department for consultations, 
February 6-14. Ambassador to Turkey 
RONALD SPIERS was in the Department for 
consultations, January 31—February 2. 
MARVIN L. WARNER, ambassador to Bern, 
consulted in Washington, February 5-8, and 
participated in the visit of Swiss Defense 
Minister Rudolf Gnaegi. OTHO ESKINS, 
political counselor at the embassy in Berlin, 
consulted in the Department during home 
leave, in mid-January, before returning to 
Berlin. 


RICHARD J. SMITH, director, Office of 


Canadian Affairs, traveled to Vancouver, 
B.C., February 12, for consultations with the 
consulate general. February 13-16, he was in 
Juneau, Alaska, to engage in negotiations on 
west coast fishery issues. He also went to 
Ottawa, February 5-7, to participate in 
fisheries and boundaries negotiations. On 
January 23 Mr. Smith spoke to a meeting of 
the Travel and Transportation Club of 
Hartford, at Windsor Locks, Conn. January 
18-19, he was in New York to consult with 
public interest groups on a proposed fishery 
agreement. Mr. Smith was also in Ottawa, 
January 10, to attend fishery and boundaries 
negotiations. On his return he stopped in New 
York for a round of business consultations 
with U.S. companies interested in Canada. 


STOCKHOLM—Embassy employees 
perform the traditional Santa Lucia Day 
ceremonies. Santa Lucia is known in 
Sweden as the bearer of light, and her 
day is celebrated as a precursor of spring 
during the long dark winter hours. This 
year’s Santa Lucia, elected by the em- 
bassy staff, was Sharon Mercurio, shown 
with her attendants, from left to right: 
Pia Hansen, Liss Kerstin Dahl, Marijke 
Bjorkman, Monica Mothander, Mar- 
garetha Mattiasson, Sharon Mercurio, 
Mona Onger, Georgia Smith. In front: 
Paige Gushaw and Brandon Hunter. In 
background: star boys Bengt Svensson 
and David Nickerson. 


The talks were organized by the Business 
Council for International Understanding. 
WILLIAM A. GARLAND was in Boston, 
January 17, to consult with public interest 
groups on a proposed fishery agreement. 

RONALD E. WOODS, deputy director, 
Office of Northern European Affairs, traveled 
to Dothan, Ala., in January, to discuss SALT 
with local media and service organizations. 

RICHARD S. THOMPSON, officer in 
charge of Swedish/Irish/Finnish affairs, par- 
ticipated in a seminar sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of World Affairs, University of Wiscon- 
sin, February 16-17. 

RICHARD C. BARKLEY, deputy di- 
rector, Office of Central European Affairs, 
departed that office, February 2, for Norwe- 
gian language training in preparation for his 
assignment as deputy chief of mission in 
Oslo. SUSAN M. KLINGAMAN, officer in 
charge for Federal Republic of Germany af- 
fairs, participated in a conference on German 
foreign policy at the University of California 
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DUBLIN—Ambassador William V. 


Shannon, left, gives reception for runner 
Mary Purcell, second from left, on eve of 
her departure for the United States to 
compete in track and field events. On 
right are Mrs. Shannon and Peter Pur- 
cell, Mary’s husband and trainer. 


at Santa Barbara, January 4-7. ROBERT D. 
JOHNSON, Berlin desk officer, consulted in 
Casteau, Berlin, and Bonn, January 30- 
February 7. ERWIN VON DEN STEINEN 
joined the Office of Central European Af- 
fairs, January 8, as economic officer on the 
Federal Republic of Germany desk. 

Office of Southern European Affairs di- 
rector RAYMOND C. EWING traveled to 
Bonn, January 16, to participate in the four- 
power meeting on economic aid to Turkey. 
Assistant Greek desk officer PAUL 
SCHLAMM visited Athens, Iraklion, Thes- 
saloniki, and Nicosia, January 22—February 
4, for orientation. 

KEITH C. SMITH, officer in charge for 
Spanish affairs, visited Spain on consulta- 
tions, January 14-20. 

STEPHEN J. LEDOGAR, director, Of- 
fice of NATO and Atlantic Political-Military 
Affairs, and WILLIAM M. WOESSNER, di- 
rector, Office of Central European Affairs, 
traveled to Albuquerque, N.M., during the 
week of January 21 to participate in an Air 
Force weapons orientation course. Mr. 
Ledogar has also been chosen to be the politi- 
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cal cone representative to a job description 
study conducted at the Department of State 
during the month of February. CHARLES H. 
THOMAS, deputy director, Office of NATO 
and Atlantic Political-Military Affairs, trav- 
eled to Albuquerque during the week of Feb- 
ruary 12 to participate in an Air Force nuclear 
weapons orientation course. PETER 
SWIERS, of the same office, went to 
Asheville, N.C., January 28-29, to partici- 
pate in videotaping of an educational televi- 
sion panel discussion on ‘‘NATO and the 
Russians.”” JOANNA W. MARTIN, also of 
that office, was a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the Senior Civil Emergency Plan- 
ning Committee meeting, at NATO head- 
quarters, February 8-9. 


SHERROD McCALL, deputy director, 
Office of Soviet Union Affairs, participated 
in the Nashville conference on U.S. security 
and the Soviet challenge, February 1. Other 
staff activities of that office were as follows: 
ROBERT PERITO traveled to Boulder, 
Colo., February 8, where he addressed the 
Rotary Club, Kiwanis, University of Col- 
orado and the Foreign Policy Association, on 
SALT. KENT BROWN departed for Al- 
buquerque, February 11, to take a one-week 
course on nuclear weapon orientation. AVIS 
BOHLEN traveled to Geneva for the SALT 
talks, returning March 1. ROBERT W. FAR- 
RAND spoke on U.S.-Soviet relations, in the 
context of SALT, at Wichita State University, 
February 12. ROBERT CLARKE was in 
Moscow, January 29—February 7, and par- 
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ticipated in talks with the Soviets regarding 
marine cargo insurance matters. The deputy 
director for exchanges, JAMES WILKIN- 
SON, attended meetings in Moscow, January 
29-February 2, of the U.S.—Soviet Joint 
Committee on Cooperation in Environmental 
Protection. ROBERT WINDSOR of the same 
office visited Moscow and Leningrad to par- 
ticipate in meetings of the U.S.—USSR Joint 
Commission on Cooperation in Fields of Sci- 
ence and Technology, February 5-9, fol- 
lowed by consultation with the embassy and 
our consulate general in Kiev. SANDRA 
GUST traveled to Iowa, February 11-14, to 
speak to local groups on U.S.-USSR rela- 
tions, including SALT. 

Deputy assistant secretary RICHARD D. 
VINE participated in consultations with 
Norwegian FOREIGN MINISTER FRYDEN- 
LUND at the U.S. mission to the UN, January 
17. 


Foreign Service Institute 


GARY CRAWFORD has assumed duties 
as special assistant in the Office of the Di- 
rector. NANCY CASE has been reassigned to 
the School of Area Studies, as training tech- 
nicitin. Mrs. Case was formerly assigned to 
the Foreign Affairs Document and Reference 
Center. JULIE MANSFIELD has been reas- 
signed from the Office of Operations, General 
Service Division, to the Office of the Regis- 
trar. ANNA LAURA WEYGAND has re- 
ported for duty in the School of Language 
Studies, Department of North, East and Cen- 
tral European Languages. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING CLASS— 
First row, left to right, Ann C. Donovan, 
Bangui; Sandra Giglio, Lisbon; Bonnie 
A. Parker, Tehran; M. Yvonne O’Brien, 
Warsaw. Second row, Beverly Schroeder 
and Diana E. Morris, Foreign Service In- 
stitute; Margaret E. Straub, Dacca; Linda 
C. Bullick, Bucharest. Not shown: Sha- 
ron L. Elsea, Ankara. 
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Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATT DERIAN de- 
parted the United States, February 23, for 
three weeks of travel throughout five African 
countries, following her attendance at a 
human rights conference in London. Ms. De- 
rian was to participate in discussions on rela- 
tions with the eastern bloc at a conference 
sponsored by the Ditchley Foundation, in 
London, February 23-25. From February 26 
to March 15, Ms. Derian, accompanied by 
human rights officer ROBERT MAXIM, was 
to visit Cameroon, Zaire, South Africa, 
Botswana, Zambia and Tanzania, to 
familiarize herself with local conditions in 
African nations and to discuss the objectives 
and concerns of U.S. human rights policy 
with African officials and private citizens. 

Deputy assistant secretary for human 
rights MARK SCHNEIDER addressed the 
Business International Corp. on the human 
rights policy, in New York City, January 22. 
On January 23 he traveled to Ottawa for con- 
sultations on the 25th session of the UN 
Human Rights Commission. On February 15 
he addressed the Inter-American Foundation 
on human rights policy. Mr. Schneider trav- 
eled to Paris for consultations with French 
and UNESCO human rights officials, Feb- 
ruary 19. From February 20-24, he partici- 
pated as a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the UN Human Rights Commission in 
Geneva. STEPHEN COHEN, deputy assistant 
secretary for human rights and security af- 
fairs, briefed 200 Houston high school stu- 
dents on U.S. human rights policy. 
MICHELE BOVA, human rights officer for 
economic and development affairs, addressed 
the CIA’s advanced intelligence seminar 
class, January 30, and participated in an AID 
human rights seminar, January 29. She also 
briefed University of Georgia law school stu- 
dents on U.S. human rights policy. BAR- 
BARA BOWIE, human rights officer for eco- 
nomics, trade and Central America, traveled 
to Carbondale, Ill., January 31-February 1, 
to address the Carbondale Rotary, the South- 
erm Illinois UN Association and a Southern 
Illinois University political science class on 
human rights policy. She also was inter- 
viewed and videotaped for a February 3 
broadcast of ‘‘In the Public Interest,’’ a local 
educational television program, and spoke to 
an informal meeting of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity administrators, professors and stu- 
dents. On January 22 human rights officer 
ROBERTA COHEN, on behalf of Ms. Derian 
and the bureau, saluted ROGER BALDWIN, 
human rights activist and founder of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, on his 95th 
birthday, at a reception in his honor spon- 
sored by the International League for Human 
Rights. On February 8 Ms. Cohen spoke at 
the Johns Hopkins University School of Ad- 
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vanced International Studies, on the ‘*Moral 
Dimension of Foreign Policy.’’ On February 
10, Ms. Cohen departed for Geneva to par- 
ticipate in the six-week session of the UN 
Human Rights Commission. Staff assistant 
EILEEN HEAPHY traveled to Connecticut, 
February 13-15, to address the Stratford 
Women’s Club International Night on 
‘‘Women, Foreign Policy and Human 
Rights,’’ as well as to appear on a TV talk 
show in New Haven and a radio talk show in 
Bridgeport. 


Intelligence and Research 


Dr. ROBERT D. HODGSON, Office of 
the Geographer, participated in U.S.-Canada 
maritime boundary negotiations, in New York 
and Ottawa, January 19 and February 6-7. 
ROBERT W. SMITH, geographer of that of- 
fice, took part in negotiations in Honolulu, 
the Gilbert Islands and the United Kingdom, 
January 25-27. He also met with ocean pol- 
icy researchers of the East-West Culture 
Learning Institute in Honolulu. Dr. JEFFREY 
LUTZ, geographer of that office, conferred 
with scientists at the Scott Polar Research In- 
stitute, Cambridge, England, conducting re- 
search on the mineral resources of the Ant- 
arctica. He also attended the world climate 
conference sponsored by the World 
Meteorological Organization, in Geneva, 
February 12-16. 

JON WIANT, analyst, Office of East 
Asia and Pacific, South East Asia and Pacific 
Division, attended the narcotics conference in 
Kuala Lumpur and Bangkok, January 8-13. 
DOUGLAS SPELMAN, analyst of that of- 
fice, lectured on Sino-American relations to 
world trade clubs in Indianapolis and South 
Bend, January 23. WILLIAM BREER, 
analyst of that office, attended a seminar on 
Japanese defense policy, at Columbia Univer- 
sity, January 25. PAMELA SLUTZ, analyst 
of that office, presented a paper on ‘‘Pros- 
pects for a Zone of Peace in Southeast Asia,”’ 
at the southeast region conference of the As- 
sociation for Asian Studies, University of 
Kentucky, January 25-27. CAROL HAM- 
RIN, analyst of that office, spoke to students 
at Gallaudet College, on the Chinese econ- 
omy and society, February 2. RAPHAEL 
IUNGERICH, analyst of that office, partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on Kampuchea, at 
the Asia Society, in New York, February 6. 
MARTIN LOWENKOPF, analyst, Office of 
Research and Analysis for Africa, Central- 
Southern Africa Division, addressed a Libe- 
rian Peace Corps training program at George 
Peabody University, Nashville, Tenn., 
January 11-12. 

A conference on the Sahara and U.S. 
policy was held, February 7-8. Organized by 
the Office of External Research, in collab- 
oration with the Office of Research and Anal- 
ysis for Africa, Office of Research and Anal- 


ysis for Northeast and Southeast Asia, the 
Bureau of African Affairs and the Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, the 
conference brought together about 70 Gov- 
ernment officials, academic experts, congres- 
sional staffers, business and media represen- 
tatives and other specialists. JOSEPH P. 
SMALDONE, program officer for Africa, 
spoke on ‘‘Soviet and U.S. Policies toward 
Africa,’’ at the Rotary Club of Federalsburg, 
Md., January 29. WILLIAM J. TRAINOR, 
deputy director and science officer, and ERIC 
WILLENZ, chairman of the Europe and 
global research group in that office, attended 
a conference on industrial structure in 
Europe, at Arlington, Va., January 25-26. 
Mr. Trainor also attended an international 
conference on technology transfer control 
systems, in Philadelphia, February 9-10. 

GEORGE S. HARRIS, director, Office 
of Research and Analysis for Western 
Europe, lectured on Cyprus, at the Middle 
East Institute of Columbia University, 
January 24. He also served as commentator 
for the program on Turkey, Europe and the 
superpowers, during the seminar on arms 
control and foreign policy sponsored by the 
Rand Corp. and Caltech University, in Los 
Angeles, January 25. Mr. Harris; F. HER- 
BERT CAPPS, his deputy; JOHN CAMP- 
BELL; PETER QUANDT; ANNE GALER 
RYAN; and EDWARD KEETON, analysts in 
that office, attended the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation meeting with Washington Post cor- 
respondents, February 1. Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Capps, PHILIP J. WOLFSON, Mr. Quandt, 
Mr. Keeton, Ms. Ryan and GREGORY 
GAUSE attended a seminar on Eurocom- 
munism, at the Library of Congress, February 
9. Mr. Keeton, analyst in that office, partici- 
pated in a doctoral dissertation colloquium on 
postwar U.S.-Italian relations, at the School 
for Advanced International Studies, Johns 
Hopkins University, January 19; and lectured 
on France to the western European area 
studies course at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, February 1. MARY SHOEMAKER, also 
of that office, attended the multilateral dip- 
lomacy course at the institute, January 29- 
February 2. Mr. Campbell, analyst in that of- 
fice, lectured on Anglo-American diplomatic 
relations to students visiting the Department 
from St. Louis and New Orleans, as partici- 
pants in the program, ‘‘Focus—79,’’ January 
16. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary VIRON P. VAKY 
attended the fourth annual Central American 
conference hosted by the New Orleans Inter- 
national Trade Mart, and co-sponsored by the 
bureau, February 7-9. While there, he took 
the opportunity to meet with a number of 
Central American government and business 
leaders, and gave the formal introduction of 
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RIO DE JANEIRO—The Museum of 
Modern Art has acquired a painting, 
*‘Ocean Fire,’’ by American artist Jac- 
queline Linton Hansen, wife of Foreign 
Service officer Peter Hansen. From left 
are Mrs. Hansen, Rio consul general 
John B. Dexter, and Dr. Flexa Ribeiro, 
museum executive director. (USICA 
Photo) 


the conference’s principal speaker, 
Guatemalan PRESIDENT LUCAS. U.S. Am- 
bassador to Panama AMBLER MOSS also 
addressed the conference, and several of our 
Central American commercial attaches acted 
as panel moderators. RICHARD C. 
GRAHAM, Office of Central American Af- 
fairs; STEPHEN R. GIBSON, Office of Re- 
gional Economic Policy, and TIMOTHY J. 
DUNN, Office of Policy Planning, Public and 
Congressional Affairs, also participated in 
the conference. Dr. LUIGI EINAUDI, direc- 
tor of the latter office, traveled to Racine, 
Wisc., for the February 18-20 meeting of the 
Latin American Studies Association Direc- 
tors. Dr. Einaudi also appeared on the Public 
Broadcasting System’s McNeil-Leher report, 
February 15, to discuss U.S.-Mexican rela- 
tions. The Office of East Coast Affairs re- 
ported a number of personnel changes. They 
are as follows: MADISON M. ADAMS JR. 
has replaced NORMAN BOUTON as alter- 
nate director; CHARLES H. BRAYSHAW 
has replaced JAMES N. BUMPUS as Argen- 
tine desk officer; JOHN H. ANDRE has re- 
placed DOUGLAS G. VAN TREECK as in- 
ternational relations officer; and LINDA 
LAWHORN has joined the staff, from the 
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Bureau of International Organization Affairs, 
as secretary to the director and alternate di- 
rector. RICHARD WYROUGH, JACK 
WHITING, RICHARD CAMAUR and TONI 
MINOR accompanied Ambassador DAVID 
H. POPPER, the Secretary’s special repre- 
sentative for Panama treaty affairs, and his 
counterpart in the Department of Defense, Lt. 
Gen. WELBORN DOLVIN, on their trip to 
Panama, January 7-13. The purpose of the 
trip was to discuss planning for implementa- 
tion of the canal treaties with senior officials 
of the Government of Panama. During the 
visit three agreements were signed, a treaty 
on exchange of prisoners similar to those we 
have with Bolivia, Mexico and Canada, an 
agreement on the future role of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, and one on maintaining a 
cemetery in Panama for Americans. 

GEORGE BROWN, Office of Panama- 
nian Affairs, traveled to Panama, February 
11-18, for consultations on political and eco- 
nomic matters. AMBASSADOR MOSS and 
economic counselor MELVILLE BLAKE 
were in New Orleans, February 6—9, for the 
U.S.-Central American Trade and Investment 
Conference. They then traveled to Washing- 
ton for meetings and consultations, February 
12-14. Mr. Blake continued on to New York 
for further consultations. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


GABRIEL GUERRA-MONDRAGON, 
executive director, U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, has accepted a position in the 
Executive Secretariat. RICHARD NOBBE is 
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serving as acting executive director. After 36 
years of service, VIRGINIA ANDERSON, 
secretary to deputy assistant secretary MAR- 
ION CREEKMORE, is retiring. DALE 
DOUGHERTY, from the U.S. mission in 
Geneva, will be replacing her. ROBERT AN- 
DREW, agency director for health and narcotic 
drugs, is retiring. Assuming his duties will be 
NEIL BOYER, special assistant in the Policy 
Planning and Reports Staff. Also retiring are 
RUBIE SCHUSTER and BETTY DAVIS, 
from the Office of the Secretariat to U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. JANET 
McGHEE, from the Office of UN Political 
Affairs, is in language training before depar- 
ture to Prague. JEROME FORREST, interna- 
tional economist for the multilateral trade 
negotiations in Geneva, has retired. 
MICHAEL J. ROWNY, trade promotion offi- 
cer for the multilateral trade negotiations in 
Geneva, has been reassigned to the delegation 
in Washington. Interning in the bureau this 
semester are FAITH BARNES, GREG GOL- 
NICK, RONALD HARVEY and PATRICIA 
McLAUGHLIN. DAVID KEMP has been as- 
signed to the Development and Humanitarian 
Programs Directorate, where he will serve as 
an international economist. 

Individuals from the bureau attending the 
multilateral diplomacy course at the Foreign 
Service Institute, January 29-February 1, in- 
cluded H. BERNARD GLAZER, KATHLEEN 
ANDERSON, JOHN NIX, PENELOPE WIL- 
LIAMS, FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM, JOHN 
WARD, JOHN CASWELL, KATHLEEN 
FITZPATRICK, PATRICIA WOODRING, 
ROBERT GEHRING, NANCY HARTLEY, 
AMELIA PARKER, FRANCIS LI, BAR- 
BARA GOOD, WESLEY KRIEBEL, 
CATHERINE ODELL, WILLIAM DENNING, 
RONALD HARVEY and FAITH BARNES. 
MICHAEL METELITS and VIVIAN MAN- 
BER, from the U.S. mission to the UN, also 
attended. M. DEBORAH WYNES, Office of 
UN Budget and Administration, was in New 
York, January 15-25, for the resumed session 
of the UN General Assembly, to assist the 
U.S. delegation in the Fifth Committee (ad- 
ministrative and budgetary). DORIS E. AU- 
STIN, Office of UN Systems Coordination, 
attended a seminar on computer orientaticn, 
for intermediate executives, January 15-26, at 
the Department of Defense Computer Institute, 
in Washington. Effective January 29 FRAN- 
CIS J. DONNELLY was detailed to the Office 
of International Conferences to oversee 
phase-out operations of the multilateral trade 
negotiations. 

CHESTER E. NORRIS JR. and HER- 
BERT G. WING, director and deputy director, 
respectively, Office of Development and Hu- 
manitarian Programs, attended a ceremony at 
Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia, February 
15, in connection with issuance of the stamp 
commemorating the International Year of the 
Child. JEAN C. YOUNG (Mrs. Andrew 
Young), chairwoman, U.S. National Commis- 
sion for the Year of the Child; postmaster gen- 
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eral WILLIAM BOLGER, and actor DANNY 
KAYE, who has toured the world various 
times in the past 28 years to encourage people 
to pay attention to children’s needs through 
UNICEF, spoke to the 350 persons present. 
The postage stamp was issued following an 
official request to the postmaster general by 
SECRETARY VANCE. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


The bureau, with the Bureau of Public 
Affairs, coordinated a regional foreign policy 
conference, ‘‘U.S. Vital Interests in the Mid- 
dle East: Challenges of Peacemaking,’’ in 
Boston, January 25. Nine hundred persons 
attended the day-long event, hosted locally by 
the Boston World Affairs Council and the 
Ford Hall Forum. Assistant Secretary 
HAROLD H. SAUNDERS opened the confer- 
ence and addressed the luncheon audience, 
discussing the current state of Middle East 
peace-making. Concurrent morning work- 
shops focused on the politics of energy, 
Lebanon, the Palestinian issue, Iran, and the 
Camp David accords. Department participants 
at these sessions were STEPHEN BOS- 
WORTH, deputy assistant secretary, Bureau 
of Economic and Business Affairs; WAT T. 
CLUVERIUS, director, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon 
and Jordan affairs; MORRIS DRAPER, dep- 
uty assistant secretary, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs; GEORGE GRIFFIN, 
chief, South Asia division, Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research; and MICHAEL 
STERNER, deputy assistant secretary, Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 

On January 16, Mr. Saunders partici- 
pated in the Department’s Media-Diplomat 
Seminar. Deputy assistant secretary DRAPER 
briefed the international fellows of the Army 
War College, in the Department, January 10. 
Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM R. 
CRAWFORD addressed the Mideast sym- 
posium at Princeton University, January 
18-19; Mr. Crawford also met with the cur- 
rent diplomats-in-residence, January 24. Mr. 
Cluverius spoke to members of the Young 
President’s Organization, at a Department 
briefing, January 16. 

CHARLES MARTHINSEN, director, 
Office of Egyptian Affairs, discussed the 
current state of the peace negotiations with a 
group of faculty and students from Duchess 
County Community College, New York, in 
the Department, January 23. DAVID 
ZWEIFEL, deputy director of the same of- 
fice, met with the Columbus, O., chapter of 
the Council of Jewish Federations, January 
17, in the Department. JOSEPH TWINAM, 
director, Arabian Peninsula affairs, accom- 
panied SECRETARY OF DEFENSE BROWN 
on his Middle East trip, February 4-16. 
ROGER MERRICK, deputy director for 
Saudi Arabia and the Yemen, accompanied 
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NEAR EASTERN AND SOUTH ASIAN 
AFFAIRS—At awards ceremony are, 
first row, from left, Morris Draper, 
deputy assistant secretary; Barbara 
Murphy, quality step increase; Donald 
Hester, Meritorious Honor Award; As- 
sistant Secretary Harold H. Saunders; 
Stephanie R. Perry, Superior Honor 
Award and retirement plaque; Eleanor 
Endersbee, quality step increase; Ralph 
Scarritt, Superior Honor Award and 
retirement plaque. Back row, from left: 
David Ransom, Superior Honor Award; 
William R. Crawford, deputy assistant 
secretary; David Middaugh, Meritorious 
Honor Award and quality step increase; 
Frederick H. Sheppard, Meritorious 
Honor Award; Darlyce Eley, Meritori- 
ous Honor Award and quality step in- 
crease. 


Secretary of Commerce JUANITA KREPS on 
her tour of the Middle East, January 25-28. 
BARBARA BODINE, Office of Arabian 
Peninsula Affairs, spoke before the Presiden- 
tial Classroom for Young Americans, on 
‘*Formulation and Execution of Foreign Pol- 
icy,’ February 15. GEORGE E. 
LICHTBLAU, labor adviser, Office of Re- 
gional Affairs, visited Morocco, Tunisia, 
Egypt, the Yemen Arab Republic, Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan and Israel on an information 
trip, during November and December. Mr. 
Lichtblau also gave a lecture jointly with 
JAMES MATTSON, a Foreign Service offi- 
cer on assignment to the Department of 
Labor, on current labor problems in the Mid- 
dle East, January 18, sponsored by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 
MICHAEL AUSTRIAN, political offi- 
cer, Embassy Cairo, was in the Department, 
January 22-25, for consultations prior to re- 
turning to post from home leave. CHARLES 
E. MARTHINSEN, director, Office of Egyp- 


tian Affairs, traveled to Cairo and Riyadh, 
January 25-February 8. DAVID E. ZWEIFEL 
went to Malta, February 10, as a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe meetings 
being held there. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


KENNETH A. HARTUNG assumed his 
duties as director of the Sinai Field Mission on 
January 27. J. THOMAS McANDREW, 
executive assistant, Sinai Support Mission, ac- 
companied Mr. Hartung to Cairo, to field mis- 
sion, to Tel Aviv and to Jerusalem, as the new 
director made his first calls on government of- 
ficials. ROBERT A. PROCTOR completed his 
tour of duty as liaison officer in the Sinai, and 
reported to his new assignment as aide to the 
ambassador in Jidda. JOHN F. CLOVER III 
finished a tour of duty at the field mission as 
communicator, and transferred to the Office of 
Communications in Washington for his next 
assignment. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary THOMAS R. PICK- 
ERING traveled to London, February 2, for 
consultations with the British on nuclear is- 
sues. Continuing to Paris, Mr. Pickering met 
with French officials, February 3-4. He 
joined FRANK PRESS, science adviser to the 
President, in Moscow, February 4-7, for the 
sixth meeting of the U.S.-USSR Joint Com- 
mission on Science and Technology. PIERRE 
SHOSTAL, director, Office of East-West 
Science and Technology Affairs, accom- 
panied Mr. Pickering. Informal discussions 
with the Japanese, on nuclear energy matters, 
were held in Tokyo, February 10-13. Mr. 
Pickering represented the Department at these 
talks. In his capacity as a member of the 
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board of governors, Mr. Pickering attended a 
meeting of the Binational Science Founda- 
tion, and the Binational Industrial Research 
and Development Foundation, in Jerusalem, 
February 17-23. 

LESLIE H. BROWN joined the bureau, 
January 15, as principal deputy assistant 
secretary. BRUCE L. R. SMITH assumed the 
leadership of the newly-constituted Policy 
Assessment Staff, January 15. Dr. Smith was 
a professor of government at Columbia Uni- 
versity. On February 13, SECRETARY 
VANCE presented Ambassador MARSHALL 
GREEN the Distinguished Honor Award, for 
his service, over the past three and one-half 
years, as coordinator of population affairs, 
during which time he contributed to the de- 
velopment and implementation of policies 
directed at mitigating global population 
growth. Ambassador Green headed the U.S. 
delegation to the UN Population Commission 
meeting, in New York, January 29-February 
9. Advisers in the delegation included 
THEODORE C. NELSON, Office of the 
Coordinator of Population Affairs; CARL 
HEMMER, AID Office of Population, and 
LYDIA GIFFLER, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. GLORIA J. GLASGOW, secretary 
to Ambassador Green, provided staff support 
for the delegation. On January 24, Ambas- 
sador Green spoke on population issues be- 
fore a meeting of the United Methodists 
Church. Dr. RICHARD E. BENEDICK, the 
new coordinator of population affairs, spoke 
to a general sessions group at the Foreign 
Service Institute, January 22. On February 
16, Ambassador Green presented Dr. Be- 
nedick a 20-year-length-of-service award. 
From January 9-10, DOUGLAS MAR- 
SHALL, special assistant, Office of Oceans 
and Fisheries Affairs, traveled to Ottawa, for 
U.S.-Canadian maritime negotiations. MOR- 
RIS BUSBY, director, Office of Oceans Af- 
fairs, traveled to Saipan, January 13-23, for 
Micronesian status talks. JOHN D. NEG- 
ROPONTE, deputy assistant secretary for 
oceans and fisheries affairs, represented the 
United States at the Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Convention plenipotentiary meeting, in 
Mexico City, January 14-20. Accompanying 
Mr. Negroponte were BRIAN HALLMAN, 
Office of Fisheries Affairs, and MARYANN 
COLLISON, Office of Oceans and Fisheries 
Affairs. 

WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN Jr., director, 
Office of Marine Science and Technology 
Affairs, was in Paris, December 13-21, as 
head of the U.S. delegation to the second ses- 
sion of the working group of the future role 
and functions of the Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic Commission. Mr. Sullivan 
was in La Jolla, Calif., January 25-26, to 
participate on the oceans policy committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences. On 
January 24, he attended a special session of 
that committee’s marine technical assistance 
group. WILLIAM A. ERB, Office of Marine 


Science and Technology, also was in La 
Jolla, January 24-26, to attend the executive 
council meeting of the University-National 
Oceanographic Laboratory System. 

As part of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion’s TV series called ‘‘Great Decisions, 
°79,’’ Dr. JACK BLACKBURN, director, 
Office of Technology Policy and Space Af- 
fairs, was a panelist, on the first of the series, 
on the subject ‘‘The Technology Explosion.”’ 
The program was broadcast January 28, 1979. 
Dr. Blackburn also spoke to a student/faculty 
group from Georgetown and George Wash- 
ington Universities, on February 8, on ‘‘U.S. 
Development Policy.’’ The seminar was 
sponsored by an international association of 
students in economics and business. 

FRANCIS KINNELLY and LOUIS 
KAHN, Office of Technology Policy and 
Space Affairs, were members of the U.S. 
delegation to the third preparatory committee 
meeting for the UN Conference on Science 
and Technology for Development, in New 
York, January 22—February 2. PIERRE 
SHOSTAL, director, Office of East-West 
Science and Technology Affairs, traveled to 
Moscow, January 8-9, for consultations with 
our embassy, and for discussions with offi- 
cials of the State Committee for Science and 
Technology, regarding the sixth meeting of 
the U.S.-USSR Joint Commission on Scien- 
tific and Technical Cooperation. He returned 
to Moscow, January 27, for the seventh 
meeting of the U.S.-USSR Joint Committee 
on Environmental Protection, January 29- 
February 2, and the Science and Technology 
Joint Commission meeting, held the week of 
February 4. 

MARTIN PROCHNIK, deputy director, 
energy and safeguards technology, gave a 
speech, at a meeting of solar industry repre- 
sentatives, in Atlanta, January 10, on inter- 
national renewable energy programs. JOHN 
BORIGHT, director, energy and safeguards 
technology, traveled to Bonn, Brussels, the 
Hague and Mainz, January 16-24. In Mainz, 
he presented a paper on international 
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safeguards to the German Nuclear Industrial 
Forum. ELEANOR STEINBERG, Office of 
Energy Safeguards and Technology, partici- 
pated in drafting party meetings for Interna- 
tional Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation Work- 
ing Groups 1 and 3, in Vienna, January 28- 
February 8. 





Personnel 


SAMUEL L. KING, chief of the Bene- 
fits, Campaigns and Awards Staff, in the 
former Office of Employee Services, retired 
effective January 31, after 19 years of Gov- 
emment service. Mr. King served as execu- 
tive secretary to the Department’s Awards 
Committee, and as liaison officer with the 
White House, the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, and various nomination/selection 
committees handling private awards. 

MARY RUTH EDWARDS, senior per- 
sonnel officer in the Office of Career Coun- 
seling and Assignments, retired effective 
February 24 after 36 years of Government 
service. 

OLGA KUPREVICH, secretary to the 
director of the former Office of Employee 
Management Relations, retired effective 
February 24 after 15 years of Government 
service. 

ANN DeCATERINI, personnel specialist 
on the Training and Liaison Staff, retired ef- 
fective February 24 after 28 years of Gov- 





The Department’s first Upward Mobil- 
ity Program participants, meeting re- 
cently with Director General Harry G. 
Barnes Jr. are, from left, front row, 
Susan I, Short: Jacqueline Manley, Up- 
ward Mobility coordinator; Marie A. 
Nathan and Mr. Barnes who is also di- 
rector of personnel. Back row, from 
left: Larry T. Hart, Herbert M. Denault 
Jr., and Hiram §S. Jones. 
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ermment service. 

PHILIP BOURBON, director of the Of- 
fice of Civil Service Career Development and 
Assignments, visited passport field offices in 
Los Angeles, Honolulu, Seattle, and San 
Francisco, in mid-February, to discuss the 
Civil Service Reform Act with managers and 
employees. RON WHITWORTH visited the 
Baltimore field office on January 31 to brief 
the employees of that office. The passport 
offices in Houston, New Orleans, and Miami 
were to be visited in mid-March by 
THERESA MANLY and RUTH HAYDEN of 
the same office. During the latter part of 
March, TORREY WHITMAN was scheduled 
to visit the New York, Boston, Stamford, and 
Philadelphia passport agencies. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HODDING CARTER 
Ill welcomed a group of New Orleans high 
school students, who came here January 23 
with the Close-Up Foundation. On February 8 
Mr. Carter addressed a ‘‘Presidential Class- 
He addressed 
the American Bar Association’s ‘* Young 


room for Young Americans.’’ 


Lawyers’’ at their February 9 mid-year 
meeting in Atlanta. CHARLES S. SHAPIRO 
has departed the bureau for language training 
at the Foreign Service Institute. He begins a 
rotational assignment at Embassy Copenha- 
gen at the end of the summer. Assuming his 
duties as staff assistant to Mr. Carter is KIM- 
BERLY KING, on detail from ICA, who 
spent most of the past year as an information 
officer in State’s Press Office. Deputy assist- 
ant secretary WILLIAM J. DYESS spoke 
before the Southern Baptist Convocation in 
Louisville, February 16, on ‘‘The Soviet 
Union and Strategic Balance’’ and *‘SALT II 
and Multilateral Arms Control.’’ That same 
evening he spoke before the Isaac M. Wise 
Temple in Cincinnati on *‘SALT II and its 
Ramifications.”’ 

DAVID F. TRASK, CHARLES S. 
SAMPSON and RONALD D. LANDA of the 
Office of the Historian took part in an edito- 
rial conference in Moscow on the U.S.-Soviet 
joint documentary history of American- 
Russian relations, 1765-1815. Mr. Trask, 
WILLIAM Z. SLANY and HARRIET D. 
SCHWAR attended the meeting in San Fran- 
cisco of the American Historical Association. 
FREDRICK AANDAHL, ARTHUR G. 
KOGAN, PAUL CLAUSSEN, and Mr. Slany 
met with a group of historians and records 
specialists of the Yugoslav Foreign Ministry. 
Mr. Aandahl attended a meeting of the Na- 
tional Historical Publications and Records 
Commission. He and Mr. Kogan met with the 
director of the historical division of the 
Canadian Department of External Affairs on 
continued cooperation in declassification ‘‘in 
tandem’’ of U.S. and Canadian diplomatic 
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‘*Actually, we call him ‘Old L.O.U.’—of limited official use.”’ 


records. GEORGEANA PAIGE joined the 
staff of the Office of the Historian, and 
NANCY JOHNSON and EDITH JAMES have 
undertaken contracts to prepare manuscripts 
for the Foreign Relations series. GREG 
DAVIS has joined the Special Projects Staff, 
part of the Public Information Service. Greg 
has been working as a writer-editor in the 
Correspondence Management Division of the 
Office of Public Communication. DEAN De- 
BUCK and JUDY WENK, Office of Public 
Programs, arranged a Town Forum on U:S.- 
Soviet Relations in Riverside, Calif., January 
31: 

Twenty-six business executives partici- 
pated in a January 30-31 Executive-Diplomat 
Seminar. The primary objective of these 
seminars is to strengthen communication be- 
tween the Department of State and the Ameri- 
can business community. The two-day semi- 
nar opened with welcoming remarks by 
RUTH PHILLIPS, deputy assistant secretary 
for commercial and telecommunications af- 
fairs, and included sessions on U.S. foreign 
policy in the current administration—PAUL 
KREISBERG, deputy director, Policy Plan- 
ning Staff; International finance—MICHAEL 
ELY, director, Office of Monetary Affairs; 
State Department commercial programs and 
services—ALBERT L. ZUCCA, director, 
Office of Commercial Affairs; fuels and 
energy—GERALD ROSEN, director, Office 
of Fuels and Energy; U.S. human rights 
policy—STEVE COHEN, deputy assistant 
secretary, Bureau of Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs; financing of American 
exports—DONALD E. STINGEL, director, 
Export-Import Bank; policy issues and eco- 
nomic prospects in Latin America—JOHN A. 
BUSHNELL, deputy assistant secretary, 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs; SALT 
II—JOHN R. DOBRIN, Office of Interna- 


tional Security Policy; recent developments in 
U.S.-China relations—ERLAND H. 
HEGINBOTHAM, deputy assistant secretary; 
policy issues and economic prospects in the 
Near East and South Asia—WILLIAM R. 
CRAWFORD, deputy assistant secretary; 
U.S. policy in western Europe—PAUL L. 
LAASE, deputy director, Office of OECD, 
European Community and Atlantic Political 
Economic Affairs; export promotion 
policy—RAYMOND DePAULO, deputy as- 
sistant secretary, Department of Commerce; 
and international trade policy—HARRY 
KOPP, director, Office of Trade. Speakers 
and selected Department officials joined the 
visiting business executives for a cocktail re- 
ception in the Henry Clay Room. Coor- 
dinators for the seminar were WILLIAM 
RAU and MARIE BLAND. 

SECRETARY VANCE met with 100 
leading black Americans on January 25 in the 
Department, briefing them on foreign policy 
issues and discussing with them Departmental 
EEO and affirmative action programs. BEN 
H. READ, Under Secretary for Management; 
HARRY G. BARNES, Director General and 
director of personnel; ANTHONY LAKE, 
director, Policy Planning Staff; and 
RICHARD MOOSE, assistant secretary for 
African Affairs, shared the platform with the 
Secretary. Also participating was LOUIS 
MARTIN, special assistant to the President. 
Hodding Carter welcomed the group and 
served as moderator for the afternoon session. 
The meeting was arranged by GORDON 
HILL, and ROBERT ANDERS, organization 
liaison officer, in cooperation with major 
black organizations across the nation. 

PAOLA LUCHI has been reassigned 
from the Office of Career Counseling As- 
signments to the Bureau of Public Affairs, as 
personnel officer. 
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NEW DIRECTIVES 


Organization 


Effective January 8, 1979, the Bureau of 
Consular Affairs was extensively reorganized 
in an effort to strengthen the consular func- 
tions of the Department and to improve the 
bureau’s consular services to the public. 
(FAMC-778.) 


Personnel 


The validity of FAMC No. 738A, dated 
January 31, 1978, and FAMC No. 770, dated 
October 30, 1978, both entitled ‘‘Perform- 
ance Evaluation of Civil Service Employ- 
ees, ...’’ is extended to January 9, 1980. 
(FAMC-779.) 

A circular was issued which provides re- 
vised regulations and procedures for granting 
a special allowance to certain Foreign Service 
Officers (FSOs) and Foreign Service Infor- 
mation Officers (FSIOs) on requirements to 
perform additional work on a regular basis in 
substantial excess of normal requirements. 
FSOs and FSIOs are no longer eligible to re- 
ceive premium pay. The following officials 
are authorized to certify positions to which 
the special allowance will apply: (1) For 
State: The Director General of the Foreign 
Service and Director of Personnel (M/DGP) 
or designee; and (2) For USICA: The direc- 
tor, Office of Personnel Services (MGT/P) or 
designee. (Uniform State /AID/USICA Reg- 
ulation, FAMC-780.) 

Revised regulations and procedures for 
granting compensatory time off for regularly 
scheduled overtime work at certain posts in 
foreign areas were issued. U.S. employees 
may be granted compensatory time off in lieu 
of premium pay for regularly scheduled over- 
time work in certain limited situations 
abroad. (Uniform State/AID/USICA Regula- 
tions, FAMC-781.) 


Communications and records 


All officers are authorized and encour- 
aged to provide prompt and forthcoming sup- 
port to congressional needs for Department 
information. General guidelines on this sub- 
ject were added. (TL: CR-101.) 


General services 


The maximum per diem rates for official 
travel for American Samoa were changed. 
Dorado has been added to the list for the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, along with 
other per diem rates changed for various lo- 
cations in Puerto Rico. (Uniform State/AID/ 
USICA Regulations, TL: GS—253) @ 


Series E and H savings bonds now 
on sale receive 6% interest when held 
to maturity. Older bonds also benefit 
from the improved yield. 
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BUENOS AIRES—Mrs. Patricia M. 
Castro, wife of Ambassador Raul H. 
Castro, with the scroll of appreciation 
presented to her recently by adminis- 
trative counselor James R. Falzone, in 
coordination with the Office of Foreign 
Buildings. The scroll cites Mrs. Castro 
for her artistic ability in restoration of 
furniture and furnishings, and im- 
provements in the embassy residence, 
also her accomplishments in interior de- 
corating on the embassy residences in 
La Paz and San Salvador. 





Answers to quiz 





(See Page 43) 


. George Gershwin. 

. Pocahontas (no, she did not 
marry Capt. John Smith.) 

. Isadora Duncan. 

. Walter Reuther, late president 
of the United Auto Workers. 

. “*Miss Lillian,’’ mother of 
President Carter. 

. Gertrude Stein. 

. Mary Cassatt. 

. Pearl Buck. 

. Ernest Hemingway. 

. James McNeill Whistler. 


Red-Star Winter: 
Budapest 


Washing away the soils of previous 
seasons, 

the fresh snow was welcomed. 

All flocked to the square to watch. 

Joyous gypsies frolicked, fanning 
their flower-sewn skirts, as they 
swayed. 

Troubadors fiddled, strutting 
alongside, holding their violins in 
the air, 

as if to sacrifice. 


The icicled-times hung around. 

Outworn welcome mats discarded. 

Desperately, they prayed for the cold 
to turn back, 

and waited for winter to withdraw. 

The snow clung tightly, 

new mounds of slush spread slowly 
through the streets, 

drowning the gypsies and troubadors. 


A blanket of bleakness smothers the 
city. 

The changing season that came so 
long ago, 

bore forth no free-vibrant springs, 

only stagnant-icicles, damned by the 
snow. 


—SUZANNE HARDY 
Budapest 
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— (Continued from inside front cover) 

deaths have been due to tragic 
illnesses. 

The bug is, that once the 
widowers, divorcees and husbands 
of suicides, having gotten over 
their whatever it is, marry foreign- 
ers. That is too much. It infers that 
the foreigners can do better or 
tackle a job better than their 
American sisters. Why, that is a 
slur on American womanhood! It’s 
also a slur on foreigners. Being of 
French birth (and proud of it) I can 
assure you that my husband did not 
marry me for my Marie la bonne 
qualities. 

I have always been sure of 
what I am. The people with whom 
we served ‘‘under’’ or with from 
the time of our marriage until the 
time of our retirement, 3 months 
ago, have always been positive and 
helpful. I have served coffee, tea 
and milk. Made inventories and 
done a heck of a lot of other 
things. So what? I have also al- 
ways had the privileges of my re- 
sponsibilities. 

Stop looking for what people 
and the Government can do for 
you, Ms. Barrett. Be generous. 
Don’t go on welfare. Yet. 

I know Penny. I respect and 
like her. She doesn’t believe in 
self-flagellation. 


SUZANNE B. CARLE 


Back off, Ms. Barrett! 
EMBASSY BRIDGETOWN 


DEAR SIR: 

I have just read the letter 
which Ms. Carolyn M. Barrett 
wrote in the January issue, and I 
felt the compulsion to add a bit to 
the matter of Foreign Service 
wives. 

In her last paragraph, Ms. 
Barrett refers to the ‘‘crisis’’ of 
Foreign Service wives, and states 
that because of that ‘‘crisis’’, 
many Foreign Service officers, di- 
vorced or otherwise, are now 
marrying foreigners. She appears 
to be implying that foreigners do 
not have the same high qualifica- 
tions as would any ‘‘intelligent, 
educated, alive’’ American 
woman. Further, she suggests that 
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the sole reason Foreign Service of- 
ficers are divorced is because their 
former wives somehow became 
more conscious, authentic human 
beings. The implication is left that 
foreign-born wives must therefore 
be unintelligent, uneducated and 
unconscious, and thus better able 
to perform the dull duties as- 
sociated with being married to 
Foreign Service officers. 

As a foreigner and as a wife of 
a Foreign Service officer, I do not 
feel manipulated, used, or con- 
strained in any sense. On the con- 
trary, living in different places has 
given me a broader outlook with 
which to hopefully understand and 
learn about different cultures, and 
later perhaps apply this knowledge 
to my own career. 

While I agree that a crisis may 
exist for many Foreign Service 
wives, I believe that a display of 
what might be termed ‘‘cultural 
imperialism’’ or superiority does 
little to further the cause so vehe- 
mently espoused by Ms. Barrett. 


Sincerely, 
LuIsA FERNANDA KNIGHT 


‘Unfair, unfounded... .’ 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


Without wanting to take a po- 
sition on the substance of Carolyn 
Barrett’s letter in the last issue of 
the NEWSLETTER, I hope you will 
allow me this one intervention in 
the continuing discussion con- 
cerning the 1972 directive on 
wives. I think I know Mrs. 
Laingen as well as anyone, hence I 
must take strong exception to the 
implication in the Barrett letter that 
Mrs. Laingen in her October letter 
is Or was motivated by regret over 
losing a “‘traditional right to vic- 
timize. . . the wives of junior offi- 
cers.’’ Nor am I aware that she is, 
‘‘euphemistically’’ or otherwise, 
somehow ‘‘masochistic’’ in her 
approach to this issue. 

I find such comments unfair, 
unfounded, and unnecessary in this 
continuing and necessary discus- 
sion. 


Sincerely, 
BRUCE LAINGEN 


Let’s hear it for Laingen 
EMBASSY VALLETTA 


DEAR SIR: 

Contrary to the official policy 
of the foreign affairs agencies, we 
believe that wives of personnel do 
have an essential role in repre- 
senting our country overseas. The 
number of hours per day and the 
nature of the activities may vary, 
but we all see ourselves as having 
roles related to our husbands’ po- 
sitions, which are not ours by 
choice but which we accept and try 
to fulfill well, to our country’s 
credit and to our own. 

When Penne Laingen, wife of 
our former ambassador, wrote re- 
cently to the NEWSLETTER on the 
subject of morale and wives’ roles, 
our collective response was ‘‘Hear! 
Hear!’’ But that is not enough, and 
so we want to let your readers 
know that Mrs. Laingen has served 
her country in admirable fashion. 
She is, first of all, a fine individual 
and capable in the art of personal 
relations. She has been a very ef- 
fective representative of the United 
States in Malta. She has been a 
charming hostess and sought-after 
guest, active in representation in 
and out of the residence, generous 
with her time and talents in benefit 
of local organizations. She has 
shown concern for official person- 
nel and their families, as well as 
for other resident Americans, and 
has made various efforts to build 
morale. At the same time, she is a 
devoted wife and mother, with the 
result that her children and her 
family life stand out as examples 
of all that is best in American 
homes. 

Observing Mrs. Laingen, one 
can only wonder at the official 
policy which states that the Foreign 
Service wife is ‘‘free to follow her 
own interests’’ while living over- 
seas. As the wife of the American 
ambassador, in this time and place, 
Mrs. Laingen could not have cho- 
sen to live as a ‘‘private person’’ 
without significant repercussions. 
She carried out her multifaceted 
role because she realized that it 
was expected of her, that it was 
important to her fellow Americans 
and important to U.S. interests in 
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this country; and she did it 
superbly, because that’s the kind of 
person she is. Mrs. Laingen’s 
presence in Malta has made this 
assignment a richer and happier 
experience for all of us. 


Sincerely, 
ELLEN K. RADDAY 


Live and let live 


EMBASSY WARSAW 


DEAR SIR: 

The argument about the role 
of the Foreign Service wife may be 
endless. And there is nothing 
wrong with that as long as it is not 
too shrill and as long as no one 
tries to impose one viewpoint on 
others or, almost as bad, to rele- 
gate the latter to ‘‘outer darkness’’ 
because they hold a different 
opinion. 

Seven years before the 1972 
directive the Department actually 
required, in a new OER [officer 
evaluation report] form, a state- 
ment on spouses and dependents, 
including an assessment of their 
participation in civic and commu- 
nity activities. Some of us pro- 
tested and refused to observe that 
requirement. We have come a long 
way since then. 

Essentially the directive did 
two things. It prohibited imposing 
any official requirement on 
spouses’ activities. Secondly, it 
precluded any effect on the as- 
sessment of employee performance 
or on career advancement stem- 
ming from the activities or inac- 
tivities of spouses. 

In some ways the present dis- 
pute is exemplified in the Laingen 
(October 1978) and Barrett 
(January 1979) letters. We agree 
with much in both letters. The core 
of the question seems to be that 
wives who choose the ‘‘tradi- 
tional’’ role see the earlier recog- 
nition and appreciation for their 
activities rapidly eroding, while 
those who do not wish to assume 
such a role resent those who do and 
seek more opportunities to realize 
their own aspirations. 

Many of those who have cho- 
sen the non-traditional course have 
done so successfully, managing 
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their careers or avocations and pre- 
serving their marriages. More 
power to them, their spouses and 
their children. In addition various 
official and unofficial organiza- 
tions—often staffed by 
volunteers—have been created or 
expanded to deal with the problems 
not only of Foreign Service wives 
but also of whole families. We 
have had recourse to some of them 
and applaud their contribution. 

We suspect that many, 
perhaps the majority, Foreign 
Service wives are reasonably 
satisfied even as they seek further 
refinements, improvements and 
understanding of what is essen- 
tially a positive development over 
the past six years. However, 
neither those who feel their role 
has been denigrated nor those who 
think we have not gone far enough 
are content. 

It seems to be the nature of 
movements for social change to 
become almost derisive about those 
who select a different path. The 
1972 directive does not eliminate 
one role for the Foreign Service 
wife and substitute another. Rather 
it permits a free choice with all the 
complications, satisfactions and 
disadvantages of each. 

If Mrs. Laingen chooses to be 
the ‘‘traditional’’ Foreign Service 
wife, that is up to her, even though 
she may have to be satisfied only 
with the officially-unrecorded ap- 
probation of her husband and, we 
are sure, many others. If Ms. Bar- 
rett chooses some other role which 
does not involve her in her hus- 
band’s job, that is her right. But 
neither should ‘‘knock’’ the choice 
of the other. The flinging around 
of code words like ‘‘victimiza- 
tion,’’ ‘‘role-enslaved’’ and 
**sado-masochistic’’ is not only 
unproductive but smacks of—to 
use some psycho-sociological 
non-words ourselves—cultural im- 
perialism. 

Although we offer no solu- 
tions to close the present gap be- 
tween the two viewpoints, except 
the test of time and the calming 
effect of learning eventually that 
we can live with and appreciate 
each other regardless of what role 
is chosen, we would like to raise 
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some specific considerations: 

(1) Perhaps the ambassador’s 
wife should be paid, but that is not 
about to happen and to advance it 
as a serious suggestion realizable 
in the near future is unrealistic. 
However, it does need to be recog- 
nized that these women (and 
others) ‘‘give’’ a great deal of their 
time and energy to the job they and 
their husbands believe necessary. 

Something we have noted in 
reading various articles and letters 
on this subject over the last few 
years is that, while many people 
have said they refuse to be 
exploited, do not want to take part 
and do not want to be taken for 
granted, they have not offered 
many constructive ideas on how 
else to do the job. For, even since 
the 1972 directive, the same job 
had to be done. The Foreign Serv- 
ice still believes that social contact 
helps the work on substantive is- 
sues, and, therefore, the represen- 
tational job remains, whether 
through big receptions, small din- 
ners or whatever an ingenious 
couple comes up with. 

And the job of making the 
American community a happy, 
functioning group also remains. It 
is a proper concern for all its 
members. And all the FLOs [Fam- 
ily Liaison Office] in the world 
will not eliminate the necessity for 
volunteer work to maintain and 
improve morale. In fact, it is our 
observation, after 29 years, that 
most often those who complain 
most about morale at a post are 
those who do the least to help. 

(2) Volunteerism can be a 
contribution to society, a means of 
exploitation or a substitute for 
what should be undertaken by gov- 
ernments or non-volunteer groups. 
But it is not automatically any of 
these. Each case should be judged 
on its own merits. 

(3) To have or to be able to 
get a job is not synonymous with 
having a career. Those who see 
living in the United States as the 
solution to this problem should be 
aware that all jobs are not that 
stimulating. Ms. Barrett is right 
when she says people contemplat- 
ing a career in the Foreign Service 
should be advised—plainly and 
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bluntly—that the opportunities for 
overseas employment, especially 
meaningful employment, for the 
wife are minimal. But the Foreign 
Service couple should not blame 
the Foreign Service for the fact that 
it is hard for the wife to pursue a 
career in many places outside of 
the United States. That is surely a 
‘‘given’’ of Foreign Service life, 
just as being on call on weekends 
is a “‘given’’ for obstetricians, for 
example. 

One of the most vexing prob- 
lems is faced by those couples, in 
this period of inflation, who really 
need a second income (we know). 
Overseas that opportunity is not 
often available and may partially 
explain the apparent growing inter- 
est in extended assignments at 
home, despite the high cost of 
living. 

(4) Almost by definition 
Foreign Service wives are nearly 
all well-educated, intelligent, in- 
terested and interesting women. 
Those who choose to work without 
remuneration beside their husbands 
should not, by implication or 
otherwise, be seen as lacking those 
attributes. And those who seek to 
fulfill their own drives and aspira- 
tions should not be seen as under- 
mining their husbands’ careers. 

During our service Heather 
has sometimes worked, both in the 
United States and abroad, and also 
has always played the traditional 
role. She has been particularly 
fortunate that the thing she is most 
skilled in and has the most experi- 
ence in, music, was easily trans- 
portable and translatable. When 
she did not have a paying job, she 
volunteered in a variety of 
areas—libraries, a leper ward, a 
pre-school program. The experi- 
ence she gained in all of those vol- 
unteer jobs was beneficial in later 
work situations. She has found all 
parts of this life stimulating, chal- 
lenging and rewarding to herself as 
an individual, and not just as Bill’s 
wife, and surely wishes she could 
communicate this effectively to 
those who are so troubled by the 
demands (spoken or unspoken) of 
the Foreign Service. 

Maybe what we are saying is 
that the debate should continue but 
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less in a spirit of partisanship than 
with the aim of helping wives, 
whatever direction they take, in 
achieving their goal and the satis- 
factions which accompany it. But 
it will not be constructive—indeed 
it will be destructive and 
acrimonious—if we forget what the 
husbands are overseas to accom- 
plish and if wives fall into oppos- 
ing camps vigorously propagating 
each other’s positions and dismis- 
sing rather than reconciling diver- 
gent views. In fact both ap- 
proaches—and their variations— 
are valid depending on personal 
preferences, aptitudes and 
interests. 
Sincerely, 
HEATHER AND BILL SCHAUFELE 


No reward for ‘women’s work’ 
WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

It was very good of you to 
publish the letters of Penny 
(Laingen) and Carolyn (Barrett), as 
they touched on so many relevant 
issues for Foreign Service spouses. 
It is hard not to comment on a few. 
They are excellent spokeswomen 
for our situation. 

It’s unfortunately true that 
people in our society have learned 
to feel inferior if they don’t get 
paid for their work. How odd, 
then, to find volunteer work such a 
popular and prestigious thing to 
do. Volunteer work is now noted 
by university admissions officers, 
employers reading a resume, and 
the government in assigning a GS 
rating. Anyone who thinks that 
volunteers roll bandages has been 
away too long. What with labor 
unions and machines, there is very 
little menial labor left for volun- 
teers to do. 

In talking to many directors of 
volunteer services this fall, I 
learned that there is a great short- 
age of daytime volunteers and an 
equal surplus of evening and 
weekend ones. Office workers are 
volunteering in droves, both to en- 
rich their personal lives and to 
explore new career fields before 
going to the expense of academic 
retraining. People with skills who 


are unable to use them in paid 
work should volunteer—develop a 
program if no suitable one 
exists—to keep their skills fresh 
and to sweeten the resume if they 
need paying work in the future. 
For people with ‘‘no skills,’’ vol- 
unteering with good supervision is 
as educational as apprenticeship 
used to be. 

This is just one of the many 
work strategies being explored by 
Susan MacClintock in the Family 
Liaison Office. She has others, and 
would like to hear from you with 
your occupational problems and 
solutions. 

Another issue touched on by 
Penny, but not Carolyn (though 
she was heading there when she 
pointed out that Foreign Service 
families are breaking down and 
that we reflect American life- 
styles), was what happens to fam- 
ily and community when we give 
up our tatty old sado-masochistic 
patterns. Working mothers, espe- 
cially those who work with the re- 
sults of our accelerating family 
breakdown, are constantly re- 
thinking the two-career family. 
Learning and language disabilities 
and emotional disorders in children 
are also on the rise, and paid help 
just can’t seem to replace intelli- 
gent parenting. 

There’s got to be a solution, 
but I don’t think we’ll find it by 
yelling at one another. The women 
who work in offices and the 
women who work at home 
shouldn’t lose respect for one 
another; they both have their 
hardships and doubts, but it’s been 
going harder for the housewives 
lately. It’s hard for them to keep 
their self-respect without pay, and 
so far | know of no economy that’s 
rewarded ‘‘women’s work’’ in 
proportion to its worth. 


Sincerely, 
RENNY TRAVERS SMITH 


Not a ‘glorified waitress’ 


EMBASSY SANA 


DEAR SIR: 

I vividly remember that before 
the 1972 directive on wives, a 
senior wife admonished me that, 
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for the sake of my husband’s job, I 
should be careful of my outspoken 
criticism for protocol (I thought 
being courteous was sufficient!) 
towards our Ambassador’s wife (I 
was told that, according to pro- 
tocol, she was to sit on a specific 
end of a sofa at a ladies’ pre- 
luncheon gathering!). I answered 
her politely that I didn’t care be- 
cause | knew my husband was 
doing his job well. That incident 
didn’t get me into hot water: I 
knew how to blend facts with gra- 
ciousness and I always tried my 
best to maintain good relationships 
with everyone. 

Nowadays, I am tired of 
reading in the NEWSLETTER the 
‘‘liberated’’ Foreign Service 
wives’ arguments against the ‘‘tra- 
ditional’’ Foreign Service wife’s 
role without offering any sugges- 
tions for solutions to the problems 
in the Foreign Service lifestyle. If 
those liberated ones think ‘‘that the 
Foreign Service has not deterior- 
ated noticeably since 1972,’’ 
they’re closing an eye, or both, to 
the facts. The number of Foreign 
Service officers has not declined, 
but the morale of overseas mis- 
sions has gone down. The truth is 
that the liberated wife, with the 
strong backing of the 1972 direc- 
tive on wives, thinks she can do 
her own thing, with no obligation 
to anybody else. Is that the ‘‘com- 
munity spirit’’ the directive says 
we should possess, alongside with 
being private individuals? I think 
we should explore the meanings of 
compromise, moderation, and 
basic human courtesy. Only then 
can we solve our problems. 

Also, I’m tired of the argu- 
ment that a wife should be paid by 
the government for everything she 
does in connection with her hus- 
band’s job. Why doesn’t she de- 
mand a salary from her husband for 
being his subcontractor? The Gov- 
ernment pays him well anyway 
(with free housing, utilities, 
maintenance, and good retirement 
benefits). What a materialistic so- 
ciety to demand pay for everything 
it does! Can’t we have a bit of 
charity in our lives anymore? 

This materialistic society is to 
blame for the ‘‘number of Foreign 
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Service officers who are unaccom- 
panied at post, divorced, widowed 
by suicide or married to foreign 
nationals often after being divorced 
by an American wife. ‘‘Mrs. Bar- 
rett here contradicts her own pro- 
nouncement that ‘‘the Foreign 
Service has not deteriorated 
noticeably since 1972.’’ (Regard- 
ing the foreign wives, could it be 
because many of them have not 
been contaminated by the growing 
number of materialistic, selfish and 
over-liberated women that they ap- 
peal to American men’s taste?) 

If a woman wants to do 
exactly what is the lifestyle in the 
United States she has the choice to 
do it where it is possible. It is up 
to her and her husband to decide 
about their lives. No one forces 
them to join the Foreign Service. 
When they decide to do so, she and 
her husband should know very well 
what they’re getting into and ac- 
cept it graciously, being aware that 
something has to give eventually. 
Greatness is synonymous with 
sacrifice. Selfish individuals will 
call that masochism! 

I wish the ‘‘liberated’’ wives 
would stop condemning with 
ridicule those who are -sincerely 
willing to share with their hus- 
bands’ responsibilities. I certainly 
disagree that what keeps me mov- 
ing is the feeling that I am ‘‘a 
glorified waitress or an unpaid cat- 
ering service.’’ It is love and re- 
spect for my husband that provide 
the incentive for cooperation and 
understanding in my part. 

I hope we wouldn’t try to 
legislate virtues away from people. 
The simple fact is that a woman 
can be liberated, do her own thing 
and still possess common sense, 
basic human courtesy and 
thoughtfulness. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARCELINA O. HUESMANN 


What’s so funny? 
NorTH CANTON, O. 


DEAR SIR: 

I am incensed by ‘‘Foreign 
Service fun’’ (Letters to the editor, 
Page 73, January). A necessity of 
survival (and accomplishment) in 
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the Foreign Service is the constant 
use of tact and diplomacy, the lub- 
ricating oil of human relationships. 

I presume Thomas A. Homan 
{author of the January letter], a 
cultural attache, is rather pleased 
with himself for poking a little 
‘*fun’’ at his secretary—totally 
disregarding the embarassment he 
is causing her. In fact, he has very 
ably pinpointed who she is, in such 
a small post as Amman, and I 
doubt very much if she sees much 
humor in Homan’s ‘‘Foreign 
Service fun.’’ Why didn’t he just 
name her—as he indirectly did? 

I hope that the secretary has 
been reassigned to some other of- 
fice; I doubt if the working re- 
lationship in the future between her 
and Homan will be overly cordial. 

I trust Mr. Homan is more 
tactful in his relationships with the 
Jordanians—or we should dispose 
with his ‘‘cultural’’ services. He 
might also remember that the 
people of the world, all of them, 
are worthy of dignity and 
respect—including his secretary. 


Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS F. LERCH 
FSR (Retired) 


Mr. Homan wrote he had 
dictated a letter to Amembassy 
Tripoli, and that this was rendered 
‘“‘Amembassy EEE.’’ Tripoli- 
triple ‘‘E.’’ Get it? 


Flabbergasted 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Is it possible to purchase 
a copy of the ‘International Rela- 
tions Dictionary’’ described in 
your article on Pages 7-8 of the 
December issue of the NEWSLET- 
TER? Not only does the dictionary 
sound like a compact and highly 
useful reference for anyone in- 
volved in foreign affairs, but I 
could not help being struck by this 
passage illustrating the level of 
documentation: ‘‘For example, the 
Club of Rome is defined in four 
sentences, each sentence 
supplemented with its own foot- 
note.’ I was impressed both by the 
fact that you had selected the Club 
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of Rome as an example, since we 
are scarcely—one might say—a 
household word, and that only four 
sentences were required for the 
definition. As you will see from 
the several enclosures with this 
letter, we routinely expend consid- 
erably more verbiage in describing 
the Club of Rome and the U.S. As- 
sociation in response to inquiries, 
and I would like to benefit from 
the laudable economy of expres- 
sion the compilers have at- 
tained. .. 
Best regards, 
DONALD R. LESH 
Executive Director 
U.S. Association 
for the Club of Rome 


Author of gobbledygook 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

You have probably caused in- 
numerable bureaucrats to think that 
Washington has been one-upped in 
yet another area, and one in which 
it has always reigned supreme— 
that of the creation and usage of 
gobbledygook. I refer to the article 
on Page 8 of the December 
NEWSLETTER (‘‘Building Your 
Vocabulary’’). However, those of 
us who were fortunate (?) enough 
to have been in this magical king- 
dom a few years ago will recall 
that precisely the same guide was 
published in the May 6, 1968, 
issue of NEWSWEEK, with origin 
attributed to a U.S. Public Health 
Service official named Philip 
Broughton. It was called the Sys- 
tematic Buzz Phrase Projector. 
Broughton states that a phrase from 
the table can be dropped into virtu- 
ally any report with that ring of de- 
cisive knowledgeable authority. 
‘‘No one will have the remotest 
idea what you’re talking about,”’ 
he says, ‘‘but the important thing 
is that they’re not about to admit 
6 

Let’s give credit where credit 
is due, but whatever the origin, 
Canadian or U.S., I can highly 
recommend the guide when you are 
hard pressed for a few words to 
make a report or correspondence 
sound impressive. Since first 
coming across the table over 10 
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years ago I have yet to be chal- 
lenged, and it works with almost 
any subject, but, it seems, the 
more esoteric the better. 


Sincerely, 

THOMAS J. WARREN 
Communications Programs 
and Engineering Division 


Comment on personnel plan 
EMBASSY ATHENS 
DEAR SIR: 


Reports reaching this post in- 
dicate that we are to have unveiled 
a new personnel plan for the 
Foreign Service. We are to have 
three SFS ‘‘supergrades’’ and, 
below that, a series of FS grades 
corresponding to the present FSO 
3~8. Thus the culmination of a 
strong career will be FS—1 (now 
FSO-3), with the SFS grades re- 
served for those of minister, 
minister counselor or counselor 
rank. Perhaps significantly, very 
little is said about the position of 
ambassador and its relation to the 
career service. Further, the ranks 
of career minister and career am- 
bassador may as a practical matter 
not exist. We will thus give nearly 
everybody the appearance of a 
promotion (from, say, FSO-3 to 
FS-2), cut off access to the SFS 
grades and, through an artful series 
of short-term contracts, then gently 
encourage retirement. 

Let me state my own prefer- 
ences. I think we should aim at 
being the finest Foreign Service in 
the world. I think we should be 
elitist in the best sense, with full 
careers open to all, based on merit 
and only on merit. I think we 
should encourage applicants with 
enough intellectual vigor and 
toughness of mind not only to pass 
the hardest Foreign Service exam- 
ination, but also to want to become 
ambassadors and to have a fair 
chance to achieve their goal. For 
those who do not over the longer 
run qualify for responsible work at 
higher levels, there must be the 
option of early retirement while 
time permits the launching of a 
second career. And instead of 
closing posts and reducing posi- 
tions every year, we might even 


give some thought to whether, 
from time to time, the interests of 
the United States might better be 
served by an added position or post 
or two. 

For it is the United States that 
we are purporting to represent. A 
personnel plan of the type we may 
now get will perhaps prove seduc- 
tive to the affable careerist, but it 
will not attract the most qualified 
candidates. (Indeed the FS-3 rank, 
to give a financial example, only 
matches the customary beginning 
salaries of the larger law firms 
these days.) Instead of calling the 
supergrades of career ambassador 
and career minister relics of the 
past, why not try instead to attract 
the sort of candidate that would 
want the best we could challenge 
him or her to achieve, rather than 
appeal to one who might prefer to 
adjust to the settled mediocrity that 
the new system implies? Why not 
start with the assumption that we 
need as many Bohlens, Thomp- 
sons, Kennans and Hendersons as 
we can develop? 

In short, Why Not The Best? 


WILLIAM SETH SHEPARD 
Political officer 


Wrong title 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


DEAR SIR: 

I was pleased to see my letter 
in the December NEWSLETTER 
along with Jimmy Carter’s, Cyrus 
Vance’s. Their subject was 
Christmas and you got it right; my 
theme was voluntary selection out, 
which you titled ‘‘Sweetener for 
retirement,’’ which is incorrect. 

The VSO plan is a resignation 
policy and has nothing to do with 
retirement. This is a crucial point 
because the economies generated 
by VSO would be in part caused by 
the voluntary surrender of retire- 
ment options and plans. 

Incidentally, three articles in 
the December issue, ‘‘1-for-2 hir- 
ing’’ (page 9), ‘‘Retirement’’ 
(page 13) and ‘‘Is ‘high 3’ high 
enough?’’ (page 14), all help ex- 
plain why we need a voluntary 
selection-out policy. 

DAN L. TRAUB 
Cultural affairs officer @ 
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ANECDOTE 


Invitation to a concert at Carnegie Hall 


By BETTY BYAM SHER 


The author is with the U.S. mis- 
sion to the UN, as secretary to the 
deputy permanent representative. She 
is on a ‘‘team’’ assignment with her 
husband, Ronald Sher of ICA. She 
was previously posted in Yugoslavia, 
Senegal, Togo and Laos. 


EW YORK—Something unusual 

happened at Carnegie Hall the 

other day. Oh, there was a concert all 

right; there was an appreciative audi- 

ence; there was 

applause—all the 

elements that 

make for a usual 

evening at that 

celebrated cultural 

emporium. Yet it 

ak ae was an ‘‘unusual’’ 
Se. a. event. 

er ai Because of 

— the busy WO ad 

Mrs. Sher social schedules 


of diplomats here, my husband (Ron) 


and I barely perused the invitation we 
had received some 10 days earlier 
from the consul general of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and his 
wife—whom we had not previously 
met. We did note that the ‘‘regrets 
only’’ invitation was to attend a con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall (tickets en- 
closed), saw that our calendar was 
free, marked ‘‘Pianist-Carnegie 
Hall-4:45 P.M.’’ on our calendar, and 
left the invitation on our buffet as a 
reminder of our engagement. 


After a terribly busy day at our 
respective offices (a block and a half 
apart), Ron and I met at our appointed 
bus stop at 47th Street and UN Plaza 
(First Avenue) for our east-to-west 
crosstown ride, and a walk up 
Seventh Avenue to 57th Street, where 
the once doomed-for-demolition Car- 
negie Hall still stands as this city’s 
oldest cultural landmark. Engrossed 
in conversation about other matters, 
we didn’t even think about the musi- 
cal program that we were to hear. 

Outside Carnegie Hall the posters 
proclaimed ‘Coming Attractions,’ in- 
cluding Seji Ozawa, conducting the 
Boston Symphony that same evening 
at 8; Claudio Arrau in concert on 
Tuesday, January 30; but nothing in- 
dicated the 4:45 concert. 


MARCH 1979 


After we were seated (aisle 
seats about 20 rows back on the left- 
hand side of the hall with an excellent 
view of the keyboard), I said to Ron: 
‘“‘Do you know anything about the 
pianist?’’ ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘but the 
invitation says Werner Ungerer at the 
piano. It’s a farewell concert.’’ I 
commented that for a late-afternoon 
concert there was really quite a re- 
spectable turnout. Another look 
around as more arrivals filled the vac- 
ant red velvet seats to the rear and 
sides of the hall, and it was more than 
“‘respectable.’’ Except for the bal- 
cony, it was a full house. 

There was sustained applause as 
an attractive middle-aged couple 
walked out on the stage. The man 
greeted us all warmly, thanking us for 
coming to Carnegie Hall. He said he 
had had two dreams. One was a 
nightmare, where he had died and 
gone to hell and had been asked to 
stand in a reception line to greet the 
newcomers. Believe me, said he, 
standing in a reception line for that 
length of time is hell! The second, he 
said, was a ‘‘daydream.’’ He once 
thought how wonderful it would be to 
come to Carnegie Hall, go on stage, 
sit down at the piano, and give a 
concert—not necessarily with an au- 
dience, but just to play in Carnegie 
Hall. He then went on to explain that 
through the graciousness of Julius 
Bloom, executive director, and the 
board of directors of Carnegie Hall, 
his ‘‘daydream’’ had become a reality 
and here he was today to play in con- 
cert for the many friends he and his 
wife have in New York. It was his 
farewell concert to the city. 


Another, closer, look at our in- 
vitation said it all as plain as day: 
‘*The Consul General of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Mrs. Un- 
gerer invite you to a Farewell Concert 
with Werner Ungerer at the piano on 
Monday, January 22, 1979, 4:45 
P.M., Carnegie Hall.”’ 

After three years in New York, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ungerer were returning 
to Germany—no huge reception or 
cocktail to say goodbye to their 
friends, but a ‘‘farewell’’ concert in 
Carnegie Hall! After a touching val- 
edictory by Mrs. Ungerer to her 
friends in New York, she joined the 


audience, and her husband played in 
concert. 


With the two exceptions, his 
program consisted of music he had 
composed. ‘‘American Suite’’—he 
introduced each selection in the ab- 
sence of a printed program—was 
composed when he was a young vice 
consul in Boston, where he first met 
his wife-to-be, Ingeborg, who had 
been a foreign exchange high school 
student in Pottstown, Pa. Other pieces 
had been composed during his past 
three years here. He unabashedly 
confessed to American influences on 
his musical development—Gershwin, 
jazz, etc. His impressionist tone 
poems were odes to New York and 
America. The titles boldly proclaimed 
his affection, if not love, for the 
city—the country. ‘‘Entrance to the 
Big City,’’ ‘‘Bridges,’’ ‘‘The Lights 
of Broadway,’’ ‘‘New England 
Church,’’ ‘‘Fall in Central Park,’’ 
‘‘FDR Drive,’’ ‘‘Old Black Man,”’ 
‘*Radcliffe Girls,’’ ‘‘Motor Car Fac- 
tory,’’ etc. 

As a tribute to his wife, he con- 
cluded the program with variations on 
*‘Haenschen Klein’’ (a classic Ger- 
man children’s song) done in the style 
of Bach, Mozart, Liszt, Debussy, 
Stravinsky, and others. 

Werner’s friends applauded him 
into an encore: ‘‘‘Auf Wiedersehen’ 
in my New York style,’’ he said. 


Somewhat aglow, regretful that 
we had not come to know the Unger- 
ers better during our tours in New 
York, we left Carnegie Hall, walking 
east on 57th Street to the ‘‘Magic 
Pan’’ for dinner. 

Given the 151 member states of 
the United Nations and the nearly 100 
consulates here, the round of cocktail 
parties and receptions (that is the 
hallmark of diplomatic life the world 
over) is probably unmatched in fre- 
quency and number to that of New 
York. The Carnegie Hall farewell was 
unusual and delightful if not a stroke 
of genius by a very talented man. 

As we were finishing our dinner, 
Ron said: ‘‘You know, I’m really not 
talented enough for Carnegie Hall, 
but when I leave New York, I’m 
going to rent the pool at my club, and 
I'll swim 30 laps for all our invited 
guests.’’ 
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OBITUARIES 


Cass A. Kendzie, 64, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in Sib- 
ley Memorial Hospital on February 
12. A former chief examiner with the 
Minnesota Civil Service Department 
and a former administrative analyst 
with the Navy Department, Mr. 
Kendzie joined State as an adminis- 
trative analyst in November 1946. He 
held later assignments as a manage- 
ment analyst; chief of the perform- 
ance measurement branch, Division 
of Foreign Service Personnel; admin- 
istrative inspector in the Foreign 
Service Inspection Corps; and deputy 
executive director of the Bureau of 
Far Eastern Affairs. 

Mr. Kendzie also served as 
liaison officer between the Depart- 
ment and the Peace Corps; chief of 
the Division of Volunteer Support 
Services in the Peace Corps—on de- 
tail from State; and chief of the Pro- 
gram Management Staff in the De- 
partment. He held overseas assign- 
ments as administrative officer in 
South Viet-Nam, Ceylon and Peru. 
After retiring from the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1966 he became a consultant on 
public administration. 

Mr. Kendzie received a 
bachelor’s and a master’s in public 
administration from Wayne Univer- 
sity in Detroit. He also did graduate 
work at the University of Michigan. 
During World War II he served as a 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps over- 
seas. He leaves his wife, Anne, of the 
home address, 11310 Cherry Hill 
Rd., Beltsville, Md.; a son, a daugh- 
ter, four brothers, and three grand- 
children. The family suggests contri- 
butions to the American Cancer Soci- 
ety. 


Mason Turner, 87, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at 
Winter Haven, Fla., Hospital on De- 
cember 21. Mr. Turner joined the 
Foreign Service in 1923 and served as 
a consular officer in Colombo, Paris, 
Malta, Tenerife, Lima and Perth, re- 
tiring in 1945. Mr. Turner, a native of 
New York, attended St. Paul’s School 
in Concord, N.H., and graduated 
from Williams College in 1915. He 
was a veteran of World War I, serving 
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as a lieutenant with the Army in 
France. 

Mr. Turner was a member of 
Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity, Ro- 
tary International, Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, a charter member of 
the Norfolk, Conn., Lions Club, and 
a former member of the Norfolk 
Country Club. He leaves his wife, 
Mrs. Mason Turner, of R.F.D. No. 1, 
Cox District Rd., Woodstock, Vt. 
05091; four daughters, two step- 
daughters, a sister, two grandchil- 
dren, and a niece. 


Quincy F. Roberts, 85, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in Bud- 
leigh Salterton, Devon, England, on 
December 16. Mr. Roberts, a native 
of Cass County, Tex., and raised in 
Lawton, Okla., attended business 
school and worked in a wholesale 
firm before joining the Department in 
1915. He became a consular assistant 
and was assigned to Venice. Mr. 
Roberts later served as vice consul at 
Genoa, Salonika and Apia. On July 1, 
1924 he became one of the nation’s 
first Foreign Service officers under 
the Rogers Act, which combined the 
diplomatic service and the consular 
service. He then served as consul in 
Suva, Saigon, Chefoo and Belfast, 
and as consul general in Alexandria, 
Nice and Monaco. He retired from the 
Service December 1953. Mr. Roberts 
leaves his wife, Margaret, of the 
home address, Sunlea, 6 East Bud- 
leigh Rd., Budleigh Salterton, 
Devon, England. 


George O. Huey, 58, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on 
February 5. Mr. Huey, a native of 
Minnesota, joined the Department in 
September 1942 as a clerk. He served 
with the Army during World War II, 
returning to State in 1946. He then 
became an adjudicator in the Passport 
Office. He later held assignments as 
assistant passport agent in Chicago 
and chief of the information—special 
services branch of the Passport Office 
in Washington. He joined the Foreign 
Service in 1956 and was assigned to 
Liverpool. Mr. Huey later was super- 


visory passport and citizenship officer 
in Buenos Aires; supervisory consular 
officer in New Delhi; supervisory 
administrative officer and passport 
examiner in Washington; and consular 
officer in Panama and Buenos Aires. 
He retired from the Foreign Service in 
August 1977. He leaves his wife, 
Adrienne, of the home address, 5920 
Meridian Pl., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
73122. 


James D. Keegan, 60, who held 
many supervisory administrative po- 
sitions in the Department and over- 
seas before his retirement in 1973, 
died in a hospital in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., on December 12. Mr. 
Keegan joined the Department in June 
1941 as an office appliances operator, 
served with the Navy in the Pacific 
Theater during World War II, became 
a courier with the U.S. mission to the 
UN, and returned to Washington in 
1950. At State he held such assign- 
ments as chief of the property man- 
agement branch, Office of Foreign 
Buildings; supervisory buildings 
management officer and then general 
services officer in Mexico City; coun- 
selor for administration ‘in Santiago, 
Chile; management analyst in the De- 
partment; and supervisory adminis- 
trative officer in the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs. He leaves his 
wife, Ann, of the home in Jupiter, 
Fla.; three sons, two daughters, and 
two sisters. 


Gabriela DeC. Bliss, widow of 
the late Ambassador Don C. Bliss, 
who had served as envoy to Ethiopia 
from 1957 to 1960, died in New York 
City on December 28. Mrs. Bliss 
married her husband shortly after 
World War II in London, where he 
was serving as economic counselor. 
She later accompanied him to his 
various posts, including Ottawa 
where he was minister-counselor, and 
Addis Ababa where he was ambas- 
sador. Mr. Bliss retired from the 
Foreign Service in March 1961. He 
died on June 25, 1978. Mrs. Bliss’ 
last recorded address is care/Bradford 
Stone, 179 East 70th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10021. @ 
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LIBRARY BOOKLIST 


Current publications on foreign affairs 


The following list of current publications of interest to the foreign affairs 


General 


BarRRETT, William. The illusion of technique: 
a search for meaning in a technological 
civilization. New York, Doubleday, 1978. 
BiRNBAUM, Pierre, ed. Democracy, consen- 
sus and social contract. London, Sage Publi- 
cations, 1978. 361p. JC423.D42 

EpsTEIN, Leslie. King of the Jews. New 
York, Coward McCann, 1979. 350p. (A 
novel set in a ghetto during World War II.) 
FIsHLow, Albert, et al. Rich. and poor na- 
tions in the world economy. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1978. 264p. 

HAMPSHIRE, Stuart, ed. Public and private 
morality. New York, Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1978. JA79.P8 

HAUSER, THOMAS. The execution of Charles 
Horman: an American sacrifice. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1978. 255p. (An investiga- 
tion of the death of an American journalist in 
Chile during the 1973 coup.) F3100.H387 
Hirscu, Fred. ed. The political economy of 
inflation. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1978. 

Levy, Bernard-Henri. Barbarism with a 
human face. New York, Harper and Row, 
1979. (Critique of Marxism) 

PaDOVER, Saul K. The man Marx: an inti- 
mate biography. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1978. 

SAKHAROV, Andrei D. Alarm and hope. New 
York, Knopf, 1978. (A collection of his 
speeches and interview statements.) 
SKVORECKY, Josef. The bass saxophone. New 
York, Knopf, 1978. (Two short novels about 
life in Communist Czechoslovakia.) 
SPENGLER, Joseph J. Facing zero population 
growth: reactions and interpretations, past 
and present. Durham, N. C., Duke Univ. 
Press, 1978. 288p. HB881.S668 

TaPINos, Georges P. and Phyllis Piotrow. Six 
billion people: demographic dilemmas and 
world politics. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1978. 218p. HB871.T26 

TuFTE, Edward R. Political control of the 
economy. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 
1978. 168p. HB73.T83 

UppikE, John. The coup. New York, Knopf, 
1978. (A novel set in Africa) 

VoGEL, David. Lobbying the corporation: 
citizen challenges to business authority. New 
York, 1978. 

WRIGGINS, William Howard and Gunnar 
Adler-Karlsson. Reducing global inequities. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1978. 193p. 
HC59.7.W7 
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International relations 


Burrows, Bernard, ed. Federal solutions to 
European issues. London, Macmillan, 1978. 
225p. JN15.F38 

Cooper, Chester L. The lion’s last roar, Suez 
1956. New York, Harper and Row, 1978. 
310p. DT107.83.C66 

CRITCHLEY, Julian. Warning and response: a 
study of surprise attack in the twentieth cen- 
tury. London, Les Cooper, 1978. 123p. 
U167.5.L5C73 

DaHL, Norman C. World change and world 
security. Cambridge, Mass., MIT Press, 
1978. 174p. HC59.W633 

GINsBURGS, George, ed. Soviet foreign policy 
toward Western Europe. New York, Praeger, 
1978. 295p. DK67.S69 

HASELKOM, Avigdor. The evolution of Soviet 
security strategy, 1965-75. New York, Crane 
Russak, 1978. UA770.H3 

LEVERING, Ralph B. The public and Ameri- 
can foreign policy, 1918-1978. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, 1978. 192p. 
E744.L494 

MANGOLD, Peter. Superpower intervention in 
the Middle East. London, Croom Helm, 
1978. 209p. DS62.8.M345 

MIDDLETOWN, Drew. Duel of the giants: 
China and Russia in Asia. New York, 
Scribner’s, 1978. 241p. DS740.5.R9M48 
RAVENAL, Earl C. Never again; learning 
from America’s foreign policy failures. 
Philadelphia, Temple University Press, 1978. 
176p. 

RoGERS, Barbara and Zdenek Cervenka. The 
nuclear axis: secret collaboration between 
West Germany and South Africa. New York, 
Times Books, 1978. 488p. 

SCHALLER, Michael. The U.S. crusade in 
China, 1938-1945. New York, Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1979. 364p. 

Biko, Steve. Steve Biko: I write what I like. 
New York, Harper and Row, 1979. 
CasTLes, Francis. The social democratic 
image of society; a study of the achievements 
and origins of Scandinavian social democracy 
in comparative perspective. London, Rout- 
ledge & K. Paul, 1978. 150p. HX317.C37 
CraiG, Gordon A. Germany 1866-1945. New 
York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1978. DD220.C72 
CRITCHFIELD, Richard. Shahhat: an Egyp- 
tian. Syracuse, N.Y., Syracuse Univ. Press, 
1978. 233p. 

Dayan, Moshe. Living with the Bible. New 
York, Morrow, 1978. 232p. 

GERHART, Gail M. Black power in South Af- 







rica: the evolution of an ideology. Berkeley, 
Calif., Univ. of California Press, 1978. 364p. 
GILBERT, Martin. Exile and return: the 
struggle for a Jewish homeland. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1978. 

Kusin, Vladimir V. From Dubcek to Charter 
77: a study of ‘‘normalization’’ in Czechoslo- 
vakia 1968-1978. New York, St. Martin’s 
Press, 1978. 353p. 

OLSEN, Edward. Japan: economic growth, 
resource scarcity and environmental con- 
straints. Boulder, Colo., Westview, 1978. 


United States 


BURNER, David. Herbert Hoover: a public 
life. New York, Knopf, 1978 433p. 
E802.B87 

LascH, Christopher. The culture of narcis- 
sism: American life in an age of diminishing 
expectations. New York, Norton, 1978. 
LipseT, Seymour Martin, ed. Emerging coal- 
itions in American politics. San Francisco, 
Calif., Institute for Contemporary studies, 
1978. 

MULDER, John M. Woodrow Wilson: the 
years of preparation. Princeton, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1978. 306p. E767.M75 

Pious, Richard M. The American presidency. 
New York, Basic, 1979. 491p. JKS16.P55 
RABOTEAU, Albert J. Slave religion: the ‘‘in- 
visible institution’’ in the antebellum South. 
New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1978. 
RHODES, Richard. Looking for America: A 
writer’s odyssey. New York, Doubleday, 
1979. 321p. 

WHITE, Theodore H. /n search of history: a 
personal adventure. New York, Harper and 
Row, 1978. 561p. (A journalist’s memoirs) 
PN4874.W517A34 

WILL, George F. The pursuit of happiness 
and other sobering thoughts. New York, 
Harper and Row, 1978. 333p. AC8.W613 
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LOCATION: Room 3239 New State 
COLLECTION: 750,000 volumes, 1,100 periodical titles 
SERVICES: 

—Loan of books, periodicals, and government 
documents 

—Locating and borrowing items from other libraries 

—Assistance in finding information (legal, statistical, 
historical, biographical, etc.) 

—Automated retrieval of information relating to 
foreign affairs 

—Daily newspapers (back issues on microfilm) 
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